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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Office of Secretary, 
Illinois Dairymen’s Association, 
Chicago, Ill., 1904. 


To His Excellency Richard Yates, Governor of the State of 
Illinois : 


I have the honor to submit the official report of the Illinois 
Dairymen’s Association, containing the addresses, papers, and 
discussions at its thirtieth annual meeting, held at Greenville, 

Illinois, January 5, 6, and 7, 1904. 
Respectfully, 
GEO, CAVEN, Secretary. 
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BY-LAWS 


OF THE 


Illinois Dairymen’s Association 


Officers. 


Section 1.—The officers of this Association shall consist of 
a President, Vice President, Secretary, Treasurer, and Board of 
Directors, composed of seven members, of whom the President 
and Vice President of the Association shall be members and the 
President ex-officio Chairman. 


Duties of the President. 


Sec. 2.—The President shall preside at the meetings of the 
_Association and of the Board of Directors. It shall be his duty, 
together with the Secretary of the Board of Directors, to arrange 
a program and order of business for each regular annual meeting 
of the Association and of the Board of Directors,.and upon the 
written request of five members of the Association it shall be his 
duty to call special meetings. It shall be his further:duty to call 
on the State Auditor of Public Accounts for his warrant on the 
State Treasurer, for the annual sum appropriated by the Legis- 
lature for the use of this Association, present the warrant to the 
Treasurer for payment and on receiving the money receipt for 
the same; which he shall pay over to the Treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation, taking his receipt therefor. 


Duties of the Vice President. 


Sec. 3.—In the absence of the President his duties shall de- 
volve upon the Vice President. 
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Duties of the Secretary. 


Sec. 4.—The Secretary shall record the proceedings of the 
Association and of the Board of Directors. He shall keep a list 
of the members, collect all the moneys due the Association (other 
than the legislative appropriations ), and shall record the amount 
with the name and postoffice address of the person so paying, in 
a book to be kept for that purpose. He shall pay over all such 
moneys to the Treasurer, taking his receipt therefore. It shall 
also be his duty to assist in making the program for the annual 
meeting and at the close of the said meeting compile and prepare 
for publication all papers, essays, discussions, and other matter 
worthy of publication, at the earliest day possible, and shall per- 
form such other duties pertaining to his office as shall be neces- 
SAry. | 


. 


Duties of the Treasurer. 


Sec. 5.—The ‘Treasurer shall, before entering on the duties 
of his office, give a good and sufficient bond to the Directors of 
the Association, with one or more sureties, to be approved by the 
Board of Directors, which bond shall be conditioned for a faithful 
performance of the duties of his office. He shall account to the 
Association for all moneys received by him. by virtue of said ofhice 
and pay over the same as he shall be directed by the Board of 
Directors. No moneys shall be paid out by the Treasurer except 
upon an order from the Board, signed by the President and coun- 
tersigned by the Secretary. The books of account of the Treas- 
urer shall at all times be open to the inspection of the members 
of the Board of Directors, and he shall, at the expiration of his 
term of office make a report to the Association of the conditions 
of its finances, and deliver to his successor the books of account 
together with all monevs and other property of the Association 
in his possession or custody. 


cl 
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Duties of the Board of Directors. 


Sec. 6.—The Board of Directors shall have the general man- 
agement and control of the property and affairs of the Associa— 
tion, subject to the By-Laws. 

Four members of the Board shall constitute a quorum to do» 
business. | 

The Board of Directors may adopt such rules and regula— 
tions as they shall deem advisable for their government, and may 
appoint such committees as they shall consider desirable. 

They shall also make a biennial report to the Governor of 
the State of the expenditures of the money appropriated to the 
Association, and arrange the program and order of business for 
the same. 


ue 


Election of Officers. 


Sec. 7.—The President, Vice President, and Board of Direc- 
tors shall be elected annually by ballot at the first annual meet- 
ing of the Association. 

The Treasurer and Secretary shall be elected by the Board of 
Directors. 

The officers of the Association shall retain their offices until 
their successors are chosen and qualify. 

A plurality vote shall elect. 

Vacancies occurring shall be filled by the Board of Directors 
until the following annual election. 


Membership. 


Sec. 8.—Any person may become a member of this Associa- 
tion by paying the Treasurer such membership fee as shall from 
time to time be prescribed by the Board of Directors. 


Quorum. 


Sec. 9.—Seven members of the Association shall constitute 
a quorum for the transaction of business, but a less number may 
adjourn. 
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Annual Assessment. 


Sec. 10.—One month prior to the annual meeting in each 
‘year the Board of Directors shall fix the amount, if any, which 
amay be necessary to be paid by each member of the Association 
sas an annual due. 
| Notice of such action must be sent to each member within ten 
days thereafter, and no member in default in payment thereof 
shall be entitled to the privileges of the Association. 


Amendment of By-Laws. 


Sec. 11.—These By-Laws may be amended at any annual 
“meeting by a vote of not less than two-thirds of the members 
present. Notice of the proposed amendment must be given in 
writing, and at a public meeting of the Association, at least one 
clay before any action can be taken thereon. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


30th ANNUAL REPORT 


OF. THE 


Illinois Dairymen’s Association 


Held at Greenville, Illinois, January 5th, 6th, and 7th, 1904 


The Illinois Dairymen’s Association met in annual session 
at the Circuit Court Room, in Court House, at Greenville, Illinois, 
‘January 5, 1904, at 1:30 P. M. 

On account of lateness of train, the convention was opened 
by the Vice-President, Irvin Nowlan, the president being de- 
tained. 


PRAYER. 


By Rector Wright. 


O Lord, our Heavenly Father, we are here assembled to 
greet the dairymen of the State of Illinois in convention. We 
bow in Thy presence.and ask Thy blessing to rest upon them. 
May their work be successful here, and that the papers and ad- 
dresses given may go forth throughout the state to the dairy- 
men helping them in their respective duties. 
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May the farmers who have cows under their care be kind 
to these dumb animals that form such an important part of our 
country’s food, help them to realize that gentleness is necessary 
for their welfare. 

Bless each one that attends this convention and may they 
receive great benefit from it. Weask it in Thy name. Amen. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


By the Mayor of Greenville. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen :-— 

I wish, in the name of the citizens of Greenville, to welcome 
the Illinois State Dairymen’s Association to this city. I assure 
you you will have good accommodations and we will treat you 
well while you are here. 

We have one industry here that we are proud of and that is 
the milk condensing business we are carrying on here. 

We feel sure that when you go away you will think that. 
Greenville has treated you right and will want to come again, 
and we hope you will and will assure you another hearty wel- 
come. 


RESPONSE TO ADDRESS OF WELCOME. . 


By Irvin Nowlan, of Toulon. 


It has been a great pleasure to this gathering of the best 
people of the best state, to listen to the cordial, hearty and elo- 
quent address of welcome, so sincerely expressed by your Mayor, 
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who, in a very gracious manner, has voiced the greeting of hos- 
pitality and good cheer extended to the Illinois State Dairy- 
men’s Association; we accept them as a recognition of the good 
work of our Association in its efforts to develop one of the lead- 
ing industries of the state. 

The people of Greenville are to be congratulated upon se- 
curing this convention and we cordially invite them to our meet- 
ings, to take part in the discussions and to aid in our work. 

This assemblage of intelligent and progressive Dairymen 
gathering from all sections of this great state is the most eloquent 
that can be presented to the citizens of Greenville and surround- 
ing districts, of our high appreciation of the preparations made 
for this meeting. 

We all know that experience is a dear school, so let us here, 
hear the experiences of others, that we may profit from them. 

We learn by failure as well as by success, so let us have 
free interchanges of opinion. 

Through our mistakes we learn the truth; we learn by the 
mistakes of others as well as by our own. 

We are here to share with you what we have learned of 
this business; we are also here for the purpose of increasing our 
own knowledge, realizing that in a comparatively short time that 
you have successfully established the Dairy Industry in new and 
untried fields, and have advanced it from its crude form to the 
most modern. 

We congratulate you on these things and trust our efforts 
will meet with your approval and be deemed worthy of your 
support, that when we come to part at the close of these sessions 
we may feel strengthened and encouraged and feel glad for hav- 
ing been here. 

I am glad to boast that in these meetings, there comes to- 
gether the farmer and the creameryman, the merchant and the 
shipper and all that are connected with the business, and here we 
can reach a pleasant beneficial understanding. 

Today knowledge is the power by which all business is driven: 
the dairvman may be urged to fertilize his farm, and while he 
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thus replenishes the soil, he must not neglect to fertilize his mind, 
that it too may cause germination and bear fruit. 

In dairying you have the scientific branch of farming, for it 
improves the farmer as well as the farm; it is an incentative to 
higher things “For he who finds in his vocation only a means of 
living becomes a joyless drudge and his vocation, stagnant 
drudgery.”’ 

Too few dairymen manage their dairies upon business princi- 
ples, in the selection of their herds, in the feeding, and in the care 
of the product, little or no attention is paid to the cost of produc- 
tion; every dairyman should keep as close watch upon the cost 
of production as does any business man. 

We must apply business principles to our business, and with 
no existing rivalry or jealously between any of the dairy sec- 
tions; the good reputation of our products in the markets of the 
world, and an united effort to prevent fraudulent goods from 
entering markets sacred to an honest industry, I bespeak for the 
dairy business of Illinois a highly prosperous and successful 
vear. 

I assure the speaker and his constituents that the cordial 
spirit of the welcome is most highly reciprocated. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Joseph Newman, Elgin, Illinois. 


-, Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen. 

The year 1903 just passed, was one of the most successful 
the producers of milk, the real dairymen, have ever enjoyed. 
The weather man, the laws, and the consumers all seemed anx- 
ious to add their part in making the year a happy one for the 
dairyman. FE,ven the dealers, the milkmen, last May and June 
were so anxious for your goods, they filled every available freezer 
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at high prices, and now they are repenting of their’ rashness. 
They did not calculate on the large fall make. If you remember, 
the pastures in August, September and October were green, 
like unto June, and milk was made for less money than for many 
years past. Fortunate was the man who had contracted his milk 
at prices usually prevailing in the fall. We are now feeling the 
effect of this surplus of freezer stock, and the price on fine creaim- 
ery butter is five cents lower per pound than a year ago at this 
time. Hence it behooves you “in the time of prosperity to pre- 
pare for adversity.” I do not use this quotation in an alarming 
sense, but want to make it strong enough that an intelligent man 
will heed and weigh it carefully. I cannot think of a good dairy- 
man who is not intelligent, so every one of you think it over care- 
fully. 

You must do something yourselves to meet lower prices for 
your product in the summer time, which, as I view the market 
horizen, seems inevitable, and how to do it and still keep the net 
profit as large as in 1903, is the problem before you, the producers. 

You will have to call to your aid the most scientific agri- 
cultural knowledge to be found. This can be had from your 
own college at Champaign, but don’t stop at that, take two or 
three agricultural papers and be sure one of them is Hoard’s 
Dairyman, and read thirty minutes every day for a year. After 
that you will get “Henry’s Feeds and Feeding,” the Dairyman’s 
Hand Book issued by the National Dairy Union and Cobb’s book 
on dairying, etc., ete. You will, by doing this, renew your inter- 
est in your farms, and your neighbors will wonder how you got 
those new fangled notions about handling your soil to preserve 
it and still give you large crops, how to care for those crops so 
that they can be fed in the most palatable form, and then decide 
which of the young stock is best to raise. ‘These are all wonder- 
fully interesting subjects, and the young people on the farm will 
stay there if you will interest them in all the different departments. 
Don’t be afraid to talk over scientific dairying with them. You 
must not be afraid of this word “Science.” It is simply truth, 
knowledge, used as true or right knowledge of dairying. Give 
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them good books on agriculture. They will dig some things out 
of them that will surprise you and benefit both you and them. 

It is becoming absolutely necessary for you to adopt right 
methods to produce your goods at the least possible cost, for the 
export price will cut more of a figure this next summer and we 
must prepart for it. 


The world buyers are no respectors of nations. ‘They buy 
trom those who sell the best goods the cheapest. Russia is trying 
to control the markets with an iron hand in the far east. We must 
work for an open door to all markets of the world. If she, by her 
National railway refrigerator service and subsidized steamship 
lines has opened up Siberia to the world’s markets, we shall event- 
ually need to meet the competition, and I have no fear but what 
the American dairymen will meet it, and successfully too, if we 
only prepare for it. 

The World’s: Fair-at St. Louis ts very néar) and tievemimoe 
of dairy products from this state should be equal, or surpass that 
of any state in the union. To that end a committee composed of 
two from this Association, two from the Chicago Butter Board, 
two from the Elgin Board of Trade, and Mr. Glover of the Ex- 
perimental Station have met “with our State Fair Commission 
to aid them in making a suitable display. .\We have asked the 
commission to give this committee charge of the Ilinois exhibit, 
but in this, so far, we have not been successiul and still hope for 
a favorable decision. In any event, every dairyman should do 
his full duty in aiding the state display. 


The hand separator has become quite a factor with the 
dairy farmer,:and when intelligently used is a good investment. 
The pastuerizer and ripener are finding large sale, and by their 
use the American creamery is turning out a butter similar to 
the Danish product, which has always been the highest priced 
butter on the English market. It is milk in flavor and a good 
keeper. 


It must be understood that milk produced under ideal condi- 


tions, such as the Gurler certified milk, and kept cold, is not aided 
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by pastuerization, and it is the work of all educational depart- 
ments to influence and aid our dairy farmers in bringing up the 
standard of milk produced in this state so that “Illinois milk” 
and its products will be synonomous with cleanliness, purity, and 
quality, which will mean large consumption and higher prices. 


This Association is trying to do its part( by pointing out 
the weak places, and the state government has done its part in 
placing at the disposal of the dairy department of our Agricul- 
tural College, sufficient funds to produce good results. We know 
the money spent in field work is money well invested, and the 
team composed of Mr. A. J. Glover and Mr. Carl Lee are meet- 
ing with great success. We hope the money spent at the experi- 
ment station will prove as great a blessing to the dairy farmer. 
1 expected field work would be done in this section of the state 
before this, but for reasons which they probably will explain to 
vou, the Powers that be have not seen fit to have it so. 


At the Station, Mr. W. J. Hart, who has lately come to us 
from Canada, has a splendid reputation, and if given the proper 
backing, should turn out some first-class dairymen, as well as 
carry on experiments that will prove beneficial to all dairymen. 
We need the work of the College and Experiment Station and 
must work in harmony with them for the good of all. But at the 
same time we must not be afraid to point out the weak places, 
fully believing those in charge will correct them, to the end that 
the greatest good will come to the many through a wise use of 
the public funds. 


I understand a movement is on foot to have a correspondence 
school of agriculture in connection with our college at Cham- 
paign. | hope Dean Davenport will succeed in having this estab- 
lished. It would be a boon to thousands of farmers who have 
passed the school age, and greatly assist the workers in the field 
in carrying dairy and other agricultural knowledge to men and 
women on the farm. It would so interest them in the college 
work that more young people would take the College course at 
the College. 
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I must commend the work of the Farmers’ Institutes and 
all persons interesting themselves in developing the study of agri- 
culture among the young people. 

Henry Wallace says the College, the Experimental Station, 
the Farmers’ Institute, the State Fair and the Agricultural papers 
are the five great forces that are working together for the develop- 
ment of agriculture. I quite agree with him, believing he in- 
cludes the idea of the common school as a part of the college, 
and all five should be fostered and brought up to the ideal, as a 
weakness in one would be a calamity to all. 

One of the most important is the last, for of what use is the 
knowledge gained at the first four without the means of dispens- 
ing it to the people on the farm. The bulletins are well enough, 
but the weekly Agricultural Paper will keep the important things 
before them all the time. Read “Hoard’s Dairyman” for a year, 
and see from the questions asked, how many times during that 
period, about the same question will be asked and answered in 
the year. It is probably this willingness to repeat a good thing 
has made it the greatest daigy paper in the world. 

With these fivé¥great forces working in harmony. with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, what should be the work of 
this Association for the future in our particular line of agricul- 
ture? We can all agree that the past can be improved upon, for 
while in the past, with the aid of theNational Dairy Union, we 
have done considerable, we can do more. All dairymen and their 
special lines of work, whether breeders of dairy cattle, the pro- 
ducers of milk, of its products, the manufacturers, the dealers, 
the carriers of dairy products, all concerned in dairying in any 
way, should come together and advise with each other more than 
they do. In the past, when we have sent the information gained 
at our annual meeting to the dairymen on the farm in our annual 
report, and the directors hold say, two meetings, the funds at our 
disposal are exhausted. We have never asked the legislature for 
anything different. I fully believe we should. What we need is 
more life, and the first thing to consider is the matter of Secretary. 
The funds at our disposal should be large enough to insure his 
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whole time at work among and for the dairymen. This would be 
the beginning of a new era for the Illinois Dairymen’s Assocta- 
tion, and would be of immense value to those engaged in dairying’ 
in this state. A large portion of the work done in the past has. 
been related largely to butter making, the field of city milk supply 
being hardly touched on. We have done a little in this line the 
past year, sufficient to show us that the time is at hand when the 
dairy laws of the state should be administered by some one 
clothed with police power, so that those men who will not produce 
and deliver milk suitable for human food, could be driven out of 
the business. Why not a permanent secretary and assistant in 
connection with the States Attorney? The President should be 
a man well versed in dairying, and to me the logical head of this 
Association is H. B. Gurler, of DeKalb, a man who has climbed 
to the topmost round of producing the ideal milk for human food, 
and is also acquainted with the many disadvantages the ordinary 
dairy farmer labors under and which must be taken into consid- 
eration when laying out the future work. Of course the secretary 
is the one on whom the burden of the work must fall, and it will 
depend largely upon him as to the success or failure, the much or 
little good the Association is to be dairymen of the state. We 
cannot buy much time of an intelligent man for $200 which is 
all we can set apart for that under our present appropriation. 
The directors coming from different sections of the state, do all 
they can in their respective localities, and as meetings cost con- 
siderable, do not get together as often as would be beneficial to 
the Association. 


In deciding on Greenville as the place for the 30th annual 
meeting, we have gone from the beaten path of alternating be- 
tween the north, or dairy section, to the middle or southern part 
of the state, by coming south twice in succession. We hope and 
believe this meeting will prove the wisdom of our decision. This 
section is being developed in dairying by the markets afforded 
then by the creameries, and St. Louis market. 
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Our program is made to aid in this future development of 
the dairies already established, to a higher standard of cleanli- 
ness, and to show to others that dairying is the best side of agri- 
culture, and to a greater or less extent should be carried on every 
yarm. It will raise the productiveness of the farm in a natural 
ananner. The growing of the young stock will interest the family, 
ind all will tend to raise the standard of intelligence of those 
around you, because to be a true dairyman you must be vigilant 
“nd studious, reading the great daily papers, your agricultural 
=veeklies, thus keeping up-to-date on all farm work. These are 
~trenuous times. Read your bible daily for relaxation and in it 
vou will find that dairy products were looked upon as being of 
athe best and first fruits of agriculture. | 


THE CARE OF COWS. 


Mr. Tallie Defrees, Greenville, III. 


When I received a letter in the early part of the winter, from — 
ir. Geo. Caven, asking me to prepare a paper to be read before 
be Illinois Dairymen’s Association, ] was surprised, very much 
eirted and just a little scared. 

I mentally decided that I was wholly incapable of such an 
ai-dertaking. However, upon conferring with Mr. Latzer, he 
‘assured me that the members of the Illinois Dairymen’s Asso- 
ciation were an amiable, forbearing lot of fellows, very much 
like men of Bond County. 

With this assurance, I accepted the invitation. Since that 
time I have been trusting to providence. The subject assigned 
to me is, “The Care of Cows,” and in treating this subject I shall 
endeavor to tell you the actual practices and methods employed 
in the caring of our own herd, together with such hints as our 
experience and observation have suggested to us. 
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I have been caring for cows ever since, almost ae I was 
able to care for myself. I have cared for cows when I didn’t 
have a care in the world save the care of these cows. And, again, 
I have cared for cows, when the cows’ cares were no cares to me, 
and when I didn’t care whether the old cows were cared for or 
not. 

But today the care and comfort of my herd is my chief and) 
greatest concern. 

I presume that you will grant me that the object in caring 
for your herd is to derive profit. You will also grant that the 
profits derived will depend upon the care given. It becomes ap- 
parent at once then, that the success of your herd will depend 
upon the attention it receives. 

The first important item that suggests itself to my mind, is 
the disposition of the person who works with the herd. One who 
is cross-grained and rough should have no place in a herd of 
dairy cows. Gentleness and kindness are absolutely essential and 
necessary qualifications of a dairyman. 

The herdsman should have the confidence of every individual 
in the herd. He should be able to handle and caress them at any 
time and place, and to pass among them without exciting the 
least curiosity or uneasiness. 

In fact, he should be a part of the herd, noting the varying 
moods and quick to discern anything abnormal. 

To properly care for your herd, there are a number of things 
which you must necessarily have, and a number more that are 
quite convenient to have. 

Among the necessary things may be mentioned, barns, feed, 
water and a large supply of good judgment. 

The barn should be large; it should be warm, convenient and 
well ventilated. ‘The storage capacity ought to be sufficiently 
large to hold the entire winter’s feed. 

It is a troublesome and unpleasant task, when one is com- 
pelled to haul feed during the winter months, even on the bright- 
est days, and it usually happens that the very worst days are the 
ones on which you find your mow to be empty. 
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Not only this, there is another and more important reason. On 
all feeds stacked in the open fields, there is an actual loss of from 
one-tenth to one-half of the bulk, depending on the nature of the 
season, and the manner in which it is stacked. 

This is an outright loss. Add to this the fact that the re- 
mainder will be inferior in quality to that stored in the barn at 
harvest time, and you will readily see the importance of a large 
storage capacity. 

The barn should be warm—the warmer the better. The 
basement barn is the most suitable for dairy purposes. However, 
if you are not so fortunate as to possess one you can make the 
barn you have snug and warm at a small cost, by doubling the 
walls or lining with thick building or tarred paper. Doubling 
the walls is to be preferred, however, since then they can be 
whitewashed. F 

Ventilation should be thorough, pure air being quite as es- 
sential to the health of the animal as pure water. 

The stable should be kept clean, the walls should be vehi 
washed and the ceiling swept free of dust and cobwebs. 

Disinfectants should be used freely. The ordorless varie- 
ties, such as air slacked lime and copperas are to be preferred, , 
however, since by their use there is less danger of the milk being 
tainted while in the stables. 

Throw open the doors and windows and allow the sunshine 
to enter upon every possible occasion, for sunshine 1s the greatest 
germ destroyer agency we have. 

On the question of water there is much to be said. The 
dairy cows require water in great quantities, at regular intervals, 
and of the proper kind. She should be accustomed to one water- 
ing place and one kind of water, for if changed about she is apt 
to drink less than her portion or none at all which invariably, 
causes a ‘decrease in the flow of milk. When and where possible, 
I favor watering direct from the well or springs. The results 
will more than justify the expense of time and labor, for when 
you depend upon a small stream or pond for your water supply, 
especially one that has no means of being replenished and puri- 


you have a stagnant pool instead of the pure fresh water that 
you should have. Impure water is not conducive to the health 
and well-doing of a cow, any more than it is to that of the human 
being. 

I have found by observation that cows, even in the heat of 
summer, are partial to warm water. By warm water | mean 
water at a temperature of 70 degrees F. Knowing this, then, 
how unprofitable it would seem to force them to drink water at a 
temperature of 32 degrees F. The cow is compelled to raise 
the temperature of every drop of water she drinks to 98 degrees 
F. For every degree of this, a certain amount of feed is requir- 
ed. Thus, much feed which should go to the production of milk 
is consumed in supplying animal heat. 

Water drawn direct from the well will vary in temperature 
from 45 to 60 degrees F. Consequently a cow given ice water 
is compelled to heat an average of ten gallons of water daily to a 
temperature 20 degrees in excess of what she should do. 

On the larger farms, where wind pumps are in use, neces- 

sitating the use of large watering and reserve tanks, the use of 
the tank heater is an indispensible necessity. 
A cow coming out of a dry, warm barn on a cold blustry 
day is not apt to drink very much water, but if she finds the 
water warm after the first few swallows, instead of turning 
away, she will continue until she drinks her customary portion. 

Winter is the time when you need to exercise your very 
best judgment in the care of your herd, if you would secure the 
best results. 

In summer the cows will regulate the amount of her own 
feed. She will choose the proper hours of feeding, the proper 
hours for watering; she will shield herself from the excessive 
heat and sudden storms; she will keep her hair clean and glossy 
and she will make her own bed. In winter all these cares will 
devolve upon you. We have previously stated that the barn 
should be warm; it should also be dry. No defects in drainage 
should be tolerated. The floor upon which the cow stands should 
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be just long enough so that the droppings will fall into the gut- 
ter. With every precaution, however, some of the droppings 
will still fall upon the floor. ‘These should be raked into the 
gutter the last thing at night before leaving the stables, the first 
thing in the morning upon returning and again after the morn- 
ing feeding is done, before the cows begin to lie down again. 
For this purpose a blunt stiff handled hoe should be used. 

While no doubt it would be better for a cow to stand upon 
a soft dirt floor, it is nevertheless necessary that the floors should 
be of wood or cement. 

Cows are continually stepping, moving and shiiting from 
one foot to the other and with a dirt floor the stables would be 
clouded with dust at all hours. The objection to the hard floors 
can be largely overcome by supplying a liberal amount of bed- 
ding to each cow. It takes away harshness while standing and 
makes it warm when she lies down. 

Another advantage in using bedding freely is, that as it 
falls into the gutter it absorbs the liquid manure and preserves 
it until it is hauled out to the fields. The manure should he re- 
moved from the barn at least once a day. No particles should 
be allowed to lay in the aisles behind the cows to be carried into 
the feeding aisles on the feet of the milker. No other animal 
is more dainty about her feed than a well bred dairy cow. 

During stormy or extreme cold weather, the herd should 
be kept in the barn excepting the time required for watering and 
upon many first-class dairy farms, there are appliances for water- 
ing the herd in the barn, and for days at a time the herd does not 
taste a breath of frosty air. It is quite necessary, however, that 
the herd should have all the freedom and sunshine possible. It 
is not the cold that does the harm to the milk pail, it is the racus 
and winds. The weather may be very cold, yet if it is still and 
the sun is shining, the herd is much better off out of the bari. 

For winter run of a herd, there is nothing quite so valuable 
as a small, hilly woods pasture. Here on most days around the 
feeding racks, and lying on the sunny slopes of the hills, the 
cattle will be found resting, lazy and contented. The sun’s heat 
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is here intensified and the force of the winds broken rendering 
it pleasant on many days, when anywhere else it would be wholly 
unfit for the herd to be out. 

Any one having a dry well-drained lot can provide a splen- 
did out door run at small cost, by building a tight board fence 
five or six feet high on the north and west sides. It will be a. 
real pleasure to you to see the herd, on windy days, lying ciose 
up to this fence in the full force of the sun. It will not only be « 
pleasure, it will be economy. In fact anything that provides. 
comfort for your herd is economy. 

In the feeding of your herd, judgment and careful attentior: 
are required. Feed liberally, but by no means overfeed. Feed’ 
according to the conditions of the cow, bearing in mind her iikes 
-and dislikes, and the object for which you are feeding. If the 
animal is in poor flesh, feed a flesh producing food until she is 
in proper order, then gradually substitute the full milk ration. 

An occasional change in the feed will be appreciated by the 
herd, for when confined to a single ration you will frequently 
find a cow indisposed, sluggish and off her feed. This can be 
avoided to a large extent by changme the feed at such times as 


your judgment and the action of the herd would suggest. Above 
all things feed with care. 

The amount must be determined by the nature and needs of 
the cow. and the offalls will usually indicate the condition of 
the cow. 

The mangers and feed boxes should be kept clean, and any 
refuse left during the day should be removed. ‘The feed boxes. 
should be inspected.after each feed, and should a cow leave a. 
portion of her feed, it should be removed and the box thoroughly 
cleaned before the next feeding hour, when she should have a 
smaller and different ration. It is only an experienced feeder 
can keep his herd of dairy cows fed up to the limit during their 
entire milking period, for he knows the moment a cow’s mess 
is placed before her whether she is rational or indisposed. There 
is a saying among old Germans that “The eye of the master 
fattens his cattle.’ With a little changing this could be made 
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to read, “The « eye of the master feeder fills the milk pail Taide 
is in touch with the herd at all times, knows all its needs and just 
how to supply them. 

The importance of the milking hour should by no means be 
overlooked. ‘here should be a regular stated hour for milking 
and failure to milk at this hour should not be permitted. The 
morning and evening hour of milking should be the same. Fail- 
ure to observe this rule is a very common error and one that is 
very detrimental to the cow. 

On many farms during the summer months the milking is 
done at four o'clock in the morning and at seven o'clock at 
night, while during the winter months, it is done at seven o'clock 
in the morning and at four o’clock at night. Such a system is — 
all wrong. At one milking you get a great quantity of milk, and 
the next you get a very small amount. Fifteen hours between 
is entirely too long for a dairy cow of any worth to go without 
being relieved. ‘The udder is apt to become too feverish and 
caked, and the milk to be stringy. 

Everything should be reasonably quiet during the milking 
hour; talking should be avoided, and someone has suggested 
that cats, dogs and strangers should be excluded at least during 
this hour. 

Cows should be milked in the same rotation and invariably 
by the same milker. It is especially important that a cow be 
milked by the same person, and a change should be made only 
when absolutely necessary. No two persons milk exactly in 
the same manner, and a cow will recognize a stranger even be- 
fore he begins the actual process of milking. Not only this, 
there is a particular way in which every cow can be milked to 
the best advantage. With some you must begin very cautiously 
and gradually increase the speed and pressure. Others you can 
milk as fast as you wish from the very start. With some, on 
account of the shape of the udder, it will be found necessary to 
milk certain teats together; with others it will make no differ- 
ence. These and other things the new milker must learn before 
he can properly milk the herd. 
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One of the important items in the care of your herd is to 
look after the details. It is the small things that count in dairy- 
ing as in other lines of business. 


The herd should have access to salt at least twice a week. 
A better way of supplying salt is to place a spoonful in the food 
every morning. When given free access to salt, some cows will 
consume more than they should, while others will not eat a sufh- 
cient amount. By placing it in the feed, you may be certain of 
the amount each cow is getting. 


The dry cow should have careful attention. Do not neglect 
her because she is not paying for her keep just for the time be- 
ing. She is simply taking a vacation, a much needed and de- 
sired rest, and when she returns with a calf by her side, she will 
tax the capacity of the milk pail to the utmost, and you will be 
glad that you didn’t neglect her. To insure her well doing at 
calving time, she should have a liberal amount of soft feed once a 
_day, in addition to all the clean, bright roughage she may wish. 
A feed composed of five parts bran, five parts crushed oats and 
one part oil meal will be found very satisfactory. Just how 
many times a day a cow should be fed to secure the best results 
is a question open to discussion. We feed our herd never less 
than four times a day and often they have feed placed before 
them six times during a single day. 


I feed my cows much on the same principle that I do my 
hogs. I try to feed so that they will appear satisfied at all times, 
and still be ready for just a little more feed. 


The udder and teats of all cows should be kept clean and 
soit. Special attention should be given to prevent the teats from 
becoming chapped, rough and warty. During bad weather, the 
teats will become rough and chap seemingly without cause. This 
can be prevented by moistening with vaseline, carbolized lard or 
any antiseptic dressing. Warts can be removed by clipping 
with a sharp pair of scissors, and burning the roots of them with 
a stick of lunar caustic. ‘The wound should then be dressed 
daily until cured. 
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After listening toa paper on. .““The Care ofi@aws soue 
might be inclined to think that the life of a dairyman is all care. 
Some people actually find it so, aside from the profits derived. 
However, I feel safe in saying that the best dairymen in the 
State of Illinois are dairymen not on account of necessity or 
obligation, but by reason of choice and preference. 

For my part, I find a great pleasure in looking after my 
herd. It is a pleasure to look down the long feeding aisles where 
every cow is alert and busy with her feed. When by chance you 
go into the stables late at night, what is prettier than that lone 
row of cows, lying in the soft bedding, dry, warm and com- 
fortable. 

And again, when in the golden hours of summer, seeking 
rest and quiet, you walk down through the old woods pasture, 
where the bluegrass covers your feet at every step; where the 
shade of the ash, the oak and the elm of the hillsides is cool and 
inviting; where the winds whisper and sing of joys undenied; 
where the flowing, rippling stream before you reflects the image 
of birds and moving tree tops, and the very air 1s balm and in- 
cense; the joy of this scene is made replete only when you see 
the cattle grazing on these hillsides and drinking beneath the 
branches of those reflected treetops. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Cobb. QO:—Regarding the cost of his daily ration at 
the present time. He mentioned oats and bran as a part of his 
ration and with me oats and bran are prohibited on account of 
cost. 

A :—Only for dry cows to insure well doing. 

O:—Do you feed grain to your cows that are going to 
freshen? 

A :—Crushed oats while dry. 

QO :—Nearly all milch cows are troubled with fever if fed 
grain just before the cows freshen? 
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A:—We have been handling cows on the farm three years 
and have followed that practice and never had a case of milk 
fever yet. We feed a small amount not a large amount. 

O:—What is your ration for your full milkers? 

A:—It consists of roughage, ensilage, cow peas, clover and 
fodder in the lot. Grain ration consists of half gallon of bran. 
half gallon crushed oats, half gallon crushed corn. 

O:—You don’t know what that weighs? 

A :—No sir I don’t exactly. 

© :—You feed ensilage? 

A :—Yes sir. 

© :—And deliver your milk to the condenser ? 

A :—Yes sir. 

O:—Mr. Newman. Iam glad to hear it; using ensilage and 
delivering milk to the condenser. 

Mr. Cobb:—What are we going to do about it? 

Mr. Newman :—We are going to give this condense fac- 
tory a gold medal. 

Mr. Cobb:—There are several of them doing that same 
thine here. 

Mr. Newman :—Yes sir, | am glad to hear if. 

Mr. Cobb:—It is prohibited up north. 

A member :—We have fed and used it for eigh! years now 
and no complaint whatever. 

O :—To the Highland Condenser here? 

A :—Yes sir. 

QO :—And made into condensed milk into cans? 

A :—Yes sir and no complaint about it. 

O :—What state is your corn in when you put into the silo? 

A :—A little harder tian oats in ear. 

Mr. Newman :—lIs this feeding ensilage advocated by the 
Condensed Milk Company itself. 

A :—No sir it is not, oily to those who know how to feed it. 

Mr. Newman :—That is the reason up there, they are afraid 
to open the door. Some oi their patrons would not be clean 
enough in feeding it, and they are afraid to let anv one feed it. 
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A :—Those are the instructions we had before we built our 
silo. 

Mr. Newman :—I hope you will live up to it. 

A:—We limit our feeding to once a day, a common bushel 
basket not quite full, 20 pounds a day directly after milking in 
the morning. 

OQ :—Will you explain the restrictions that the Condensing 
Company has, or the instructions given you for feeding ensilage? 

A:—I would rather not answer that question in regard to 
feeding ensilage or the instructions given. Feel under obligations 
somewhat to the condensing people and would rather not answer. 

Mr. Cobb:—We are glad to know that there are condensers 
that have come to a common sense idea on this ensilage question. 
It has been thoroughly proven that ensilage fed cows milk is just 
as pure and wholesome as any other feed. 

Mr. Clover:—Do you know how long this condensed milk 
is kept after it is canned. Do they keep it a long time or ship it 
for immediate consumption ? 

A :—Keep it a long time; they keep it indefinitely. 

Mr. Lindley:—In regard to this ensilage question. The 
people here are trying an experiment in the way of milk produc- 
tion and testing the ensilage and they hope to have some very 
good results from it. They feed a well balanced ration and a 
small amount of silage. They are finding out just what silage 
will do, if entire silage it would spoil and ruin that condensed 
milk or sterilized milk, and until they find just how the condi-. 
tion is they will not permit the free use of silage. 

Mr. Glover :—In regard to this, I have questioned consid- 
erably the superintendents of the Gail Borden Company in regard 
to this matter. They do not hestitate to claim that if silage is fed 
correctly that they can make condensed milk that would keep 
quite a while. But for a long time they never had been able to 
find farmers who took enough care of the silage so they could 
make milk that would keep for a long time. In Michigan they 
operate factories that Secretary Alger was interested in that use 
milk made from silage. That was shipped immediately to the 
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army and we all know they had considerable trouble. [ am one 
of those people who believe the Borden Company know how to 
handle milk and if they could use silage milk they would. It 1s 
the fault of the man who feeds it. If silage is allowed to lay about 
the barn and gets bad the milk will be tainted. If ninety per 
cent of the men fed correctly and ten per cent did it incorrectly 
it would spoil the milk and the trouble would all be with the ten 
per cent who fed incorrectly. 

A :—There are three farms that I know of that are using 
silage. ‘There are five silos in this community and two of them 
are not using them for dairy purposes, but three farms are using 
silage for dairy purposes and that is all I know of within this 
radius. 

Mr. Newman :—I was pleased to hear of this in the High- 
land Condensed Milk Company. Good things come slowly, and 
you know in this state, or any other state for that matter, there 
are farmers and farmers. Some will feed according to rules and 
some are careless and condensed milk cannot take any chances. 
Some good will come out of it and we will all reap the benefit. 


By the President :—The next paper we have on the program. 
We have had the care of cows; now we will have the “‘ Care of 
Milk,” by Mr. Clarence B. Dorsey, of Moro, Ill. 


THE CARE OF MILK. 


By Clarence B. Dorsey, Moro, III. 


In considering this subject, it seems best to take up only 
those points most needed by the dairyman who is producing milk 
for city supply, for the creamery, for the condensery or for farm 
buttermaking. We will leave out scientific details and discuss 
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only those phases of the care of milk that the producer must know 
in order to produce clean, pure milk. 

Milk is a human food. We have a perfect right, therefore,} 
to insist that milk be clean, pure and wholesome. Would yo 
sell your neighbors meat, when you knew it was covered wit 
filth or partially decayed? Is it any better to sell milk that 1 
filthy with dirt from cow, stables, or feed; or milk that may pro 
duce many cases of typhoid? A man’s duty to his fellowmen de 
mands that he do all he can to have milk clean, pure and free iro1 
disease germs. Neglect in these matters often goes so far that 
much sickness and even death results. 

Before going into the practical details of producing goo 
milk, it will be best to discuss briefly the subject of bacteria. 
Bacteria are exceedingly small one-celled plant bodies. They ar 
so small that with a microscope magnifying 500 times they ar 
hard to distinguish. They require fluid, or semi-fluid bodies i 
which to live, and milk is one of the best mediums for bacteria 
growth. Bacteria multiply very rapidly—under proper condi 
tions one germ will develop into millions in a few hours. ‘The 
develop best at a temperature of 80 degrees—100 degrees, or prac 
tically the same temperature at which milk comes from the cow. 

There are many forms of bacteria, each having a certain 
function to perform. ‘The lactic acid produces lactic acid in milk 
and lactic acid in milk means sour milk. The germ diseases, such 
as typhoid and tuberculosis, or consumption, are ofter trans 
mitted to the human system by their bacteria in milk. So numer 
ous are the various forms of bacteria, and so great their work, 
that the dairy industry may be said to depend on these variou 
forms of bacteria. ‘The preservation of milk, the successful man 
ufacture of butter, cheese and condensed milk, all have a grea 
deal to do with the questions of bacteriology. 

The care of milk begins with the care of the cow. If th 
animal is out of condition, or is not properly fed or cared for 
she is quite likely to show the effects in the quality of her milk 
Where a cow 1s overfed or underfed, and the digestive syste 
gets out of order, the milk will often be tainted. Turnips, fees 
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green rye, and other similar foods, if not properly fed, wil! taint 
the milk. 

A feed, such as turnips—likely to produce a strong flavor in 
the milk—should be fed just after milking. When outing cows 
o2 rye pisture in the spring, allow them to stay en the rye for a 
few minutes only the first day. Lengthen the time gradually 
eich day. Such a plen should not derange the cow’s system nor 
seriously affect the milk. 

To keep the milk clean, both the cow and her stable quarters 
must be clean. She must have plenty of good bedding. The 
dirt from her flanks and udder should be brushed off before milk- 
ing. The milker must be clean in clothes and person. The 
milker’s hands are the most common source of filth in milk and 
should be carefully watched. Any feeding that will create a 
dust should be done either before or after milking. Dust parti- 
cles carry many bacteria and thus often injure the milk. 

The ventilation of the stable should be such as to carry out 
foul air. Bacteria live and thrive in the warm manur? of the 
stable. Thus manure becomes a source of danger to th milk. 
Odors from manure and from certain feeds, such as silage, lying 
in the stable, are readily absorbed by the milk and thus taint it. 

The best strainer is a wide-mouthed affair, the bottom: of 
which fits closely into the mouth of the can. The milk shouid 
first pass through a comparatively coarse metal or wire strainer. 
and then through a fine cloth stretched tightly across the bettem 
of the strainer. 

Milk should be cooled as soon as drawn. It must not stand 
for a long time in the stables after being drawn. ‘The longer it 
remains in the stable the more likely it is to retain the foul odors 
ot the stable. 

In warm weather, 1f milk is not cooled promptly the bacteria 
develop very fast and quickly produce souring. A number of 
good milk coolers are now made. Generally speaking these 
coolers do their work well. The milk flows in a thin film over a 
metal surface cooled by water or brine on the inside of the vessel. 
This allows the milk to be both cooled and aerated in a very short 
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time. If you do not have this cooling apparatus, the four gallon 
cooling can is the next best thing. Whatever means is used in 
cooling and aerating the milk, it must be borne in mind that the 
work must be done promptly after milking. If cooled in cans it 
must be stirred until the temperature is considerably reduced. 2 1b 
the cans do not stand in cold, flowing water, or ice water, then 
fresh water will have to be added often enough to keep the milk 
cool. Bear in mind your object in cooling milk, bacteria do not 
thrive in cold milk. Cool the milk promptly and keep it cool, 
and it will not easily sour. Never mix warm, fresh milk with 
old milk, particularly in hot weather. 

Watch the weather closely. The most difficult time to handle 
milk is during warm damp weather. Why? Because bacteria 
thrive best in warm, moist weather. Therefore, on a damp, sul- 
try day there are more bacteria than at other times. The milk 
not being so cool as it should be, the conditions are good for it 
to sour quickly. 

Keep a dairy thermometer; keep several of them. Don't 
simply guess that the water or the milk is cool enough. Put 
the thermometer into it and be certain. If it is at all possible, 
milk should be cooled to 45 degrees. It must not go higher than 
60 degrees, for it will not keep well in the summer weather. 

Be thoroughly clean in all your dairy work. Over in the 
Polk Dairy barn at Greenwood, Indiana, hung the motto, “Clean- 
liness is next to Godliness.” ‘There is hardly a better place than 
the dairy for that motto. Cleanliness is not only necesary from 
the standpoint of decency, but it 1s simply necessary in dairying. 
The milk room, water tanks and dairy utensils must be kept 
clean. Never allow water to stand on the floor for any length of 
time. Keep the water tank free from filth-of all kinds. All 
dairy utensils, such as cans, pails and separator parts, after being 
used should be scoured with hot water, brush and washing pow- 
der. After this they should be scalded and rinsed and thea 
placed so as to thoroughly drain and dry. Sunlight is an enemy 
to bacteria and if sunlight can reach the interior-of cans and 
pails, so much the better. 
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I repeat—Be clean in all your dairy work. 

While the milk is being hauled from the farm to the receiv- 
ing station, the cans should be covered with a blanket or a can- 
vas to protect from mud and cold in winter and from heat and 
dust in summer. Remember that the summer sun shining on a 
can of milk will quickly raise the temperature; hence the need 
of thorough cooling before leaving the farm. 

“ Fiverlastingly at it”? must be the watchword of the milk- 
producer. Milk will sour or taint so quickly that it demands. the 
closest attention to do the work right and be ready for emer- 
gencies. 

Yet dairying pays well for all this exacting work. Our 
farms will yield larger returns under dairying than from any 
other line of farming. Dairying is yet in its infancy and there 
are plenty of opportunities for the man who will do his work well. 
It pays to be careful with your milk. 

People are becoming more exacting in their demands for 
good dairy products, and also more willing to pay for good 
quality in dairy products—a sentiment which finally benefits the 
man who believes ‘‘ That whatever is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well.” 


DISCUSSION. 


O :—You speak of feeding turnips to cows. My opinion is 
that it should not be done at all? 

A:—I used that more as an example than as advising they 
should be fed. It is a feed that is used in the north more than 
it is in this section, and that is one good example of a feed that 
will taint milk. 1 used it more as an example of the general class 
of feeds. We have fed them some. 

© :—You made the remark that they should be fed just after 
milking. I presume that it would not taint by next milking 
time? 

A :—Yes sir. 

QO :—I tried turnips enough to know they will taint? 
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A:—Yes sir. 

Mr. Cobb :—Mr. President, one of the most successful dairy- 
men of Wisconsin was called Turnip Hyatt. He was one of the 
pioneers. He demonstrated thoroughly that turnips were a very 
valuable food. I tried myself one time in feeding them. I was 
running a milk route, and one of my customers said she could 
tell whether turnips were fed, from the cream in her Comees 1 
fed the tops and all after milking and in all kinds of ways. I sold 
milk and it was not detected. We depended on turnips in the fall 
and beets in the fall and we fed them. I would feed them today 
iii had no silo, 

Mr. Glover :—I cannot agree with Mr. Cobb in his state- 
ments. When cows eat turnips before milking they taint the milk. 
I have visited many a cheese factory during my time as instructor 
in Minnesota. We worked for days to eradicate the taint of tur- 
nips in cheese. I know it will taint and it apperrs after the milk 
has been warmed up and gone under the fermentation in making 
cheese. You may not notice it whea cool, but after a while fer- 
meatation begins and shows the aifferent marks in the milk and 
the odor is noticeable. JI am surprised that he can feed turnips 
before milking and not detect the odors. It 1s absolutely incor- 
rect to feed turnips before milking. May be you can feed them 
afterwards without harm. 

Mr. Cobb:—Was that rape and turnips fed in mangers or 
barn? 

A :—In the barn and also in mangers. 

Mr. Glover:—You can feed any way you like, but if fed. 
before milking, the milk will be tainted. 

Mr. Cobb:—That is not my experience. I never have been 
able to put this turnip flavor in milk in any of my experience, and 
I have been very particular about it. No flavor, not in the butter, 
nor in the milk, nor in the cream. 

A member :—I am inclined to side with Mr. Glover. We 
have had turnip experience with fellows putting up sauerkraut 
and we can tell when the cows have been fed with what was left. 
I am inclined to side with Mr. Glover. 
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Mr. Newman :—What do you mean by turnips? 

Mr. Cobb:—-Mine was with the strongest family, the flat 
purple top turnip. 

Mr. Newman :—It is not usual to use that kind of turnip. 
They feed mangles. 

Mr. Cobb:—The turnip of the country is a little bigger. 

A member :—I have had considerable experience in feeding 
turnips or sweet turnips. My father was a dairyman in the old | 
country and we used to make them as a food. It was a rule when 
turnips were ready to pull that not a turnip was fed to a cow be- 
fore milking and always fed in manger. Never by any chance got 
the slightest flavor in our milk. We knew when a cow got into 
the turnip field and we knew what the result would be. We 
could hardly eat the butter on account of the turnip flavor. 

O :—Ttken the difficulty alone was when the cows got this 
feed before milking ? 

A :—We got rid of the flavor if fed aiter milking, in limited 
quantities that would be of course. 

Mr. Cobb:—I would like to ask Mr. Dorsey if he practices 
milking his cows with what we call the dry hand system? 

A :—Why, yes we do as far as possible. JI hear Mr. Cobb 
uses vaseline. I would like to hear what you have got to say 
about that? 

Mr. Cobb:—We have heard a great deal about dry milking. 
I have in mind—and the dairy press always contend that it was 
a physical impossibility to go into a herd of cows and milk all of 
the individuals with dry hands. I went into a herd and the man 
was a stickler for being particular and he said that they milked 
with dry hands and he thought my idea was wrong, and he did 
| practice milking with dry hands. I went into the barn while they, 
| were milking and the gentleman himself was milking, and I 
stood by him. He wiped his hands on his overalls leg and there: 
| was a nice greese patch. I went into the creamery and the men 
| were sterilizing his milk bottles. They run their fingers in and 
| immersed them in 210 to 220 degrees water, and that was ster- 
ilizing his milk bottles. I say it is an impossibility to have all 
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cows milked with dry teats. I found, a good many years ago, 
by taking a small amount of vaseline, as large as a bean, accord- 
ing to the size of the cow’s teats. Use a damp cloth and anoint 
all the teats and rub them a little, and the cow can be milked with 
the greatest ease, and while milking her in this manner you are 
eradicating any warts or chaps, and you will be surprised 1f you 
take a little vaseline at the ease with which this cow will be milked. 
The milk will keep just as long as under any other system. To 
illustrate. We furnish cream in a retail way in Monmouth and 
I guarantee this cream to keep the hottest weather. I have a 
wagon and peddle it. If it did not keep they did not have to pay 
for it. I have shipped milk 180 miles and had no ice at all. My 
customers depended on that cream for a half week. 


O:—Do you have any difficulty in the vaseline collecting. 
dirt? 


A:—No sir it puts the cows teats in such a condition that 
they are perfectly smooth and not the least bit rough and they 
keep very clean indeed. We have the stables clean and all that 
of course, and we have had no trouble at all. 


By the President :—Cleanliness is next to Godliness, and 
cleanliness is a thing we have got to look out for. 


The next on the program is “Testing Dairy Herds in J]lin- 7 | 


ois; iby Mr. Ane] Glover. 


Mr. Glover came to us two years ago from Minnesota, and 
he has been in Northern Illinois for nearly two years and he can 
give us very valuable information from among the dairymen in 
the Elgin district. Allow me to introduce Mr. Glover. 
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RECORDS OF INDIVIDUAL COWS ON DAIRY FARMS. 
* 


By Mr. A. J. Glover, Elgin, III. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen. 


I have been introduced ta you by Mr. Newman and he has 
told you in brief the work I am doing in the state. 

Since the completion of results as published in Bulletin No. 
85, ten herds containing 189 cows have completed a year’s work. 
The ten dairies had 247 cows at the beginning of the test, but 33 
were sold before the end of the year and 25 did not complete 
their year’s work; some were used for nurse cows and in other 
cases the farmers failed to weigh and sample their milk. 

This report gives the profit and loss of but two of the ten 
herds that were tested, for only two of the herds had an account 
kept of the grain and roughage they consumed. 

The most profitable cow in these two herds gave a net profit 
of $69.58, and the poorest cow was kept at an actual loss of 13 
cents. Ihe average net profit of these two herds was $30.03 a 
cow. 

Pet, the most profitable cow in herd “ N,” charged 6.5 cents 
to make one pound of butter-fat, and 33.1 cents to make 100 
pounds of milk. Mamie, the cow that gave the least profit in 
herd “ N,” charged 22.0 cents to produce one pound of butter-fat, 
and $1.05 to produce 100 pounds of milk. 

Cow No. 8, the most profitable cow in herd “ R,” charged 
190.2 cents to produce one pound of butter fat and 38.1 cents to 
produce 100 pounds of milk. Cow No. 3, kept at a loss in herd 
“ R,” charged 20.2 cents to make one pound of butter-fat, and 
69.9 cents to make 100 pounds of milk. 

The average net profit of *herd “N,’ was $38.77, and the 
herd charged 9.2 cents to make one pound of butter-fat and 43.0 
cents to make 100 pounds of milk. 
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The average net profit of herd “R” was $23.19) age 
herd charged 13.5 cents to make one pound of butter-fat and 
44.3 cents to make 100 pounds of milk. 

In estimating the profit or loss on a cow it was counted 
that the calf paid for her keep while dry, and the skim milk paid 
for labor. She was charged for the feed consumed when she was 
giving milk and credited with the amount of butter-fat she pro- 
duced, which was valued at market price, at the time she made it. 

The rations for the cows were not weighed each day. A 
number of dishes of meal were weighed in order to get the 
average amount of feed that the measure held and the numbr of 
dishs that each cow received a day was recorded. Cut corn 
stover, hay and ensilage were estimated in the same manner. 

The cow that produced the most butter fat gave 8,230 
pounds of milk and made 483 pounds of butter. The poorest 
cow yielded 1,866 pounds of milk, and 90 pounds of butter. The 
average production for all the herds was 5,025 pounds of milk, 
3.98 per cent fat, 200 pounds of butter fat, and 233 pounds of 
butter. 

The average price of grain and roughage from February 1, 
1902, to fuly 1, 1903, was as follows: 


STAM Pasos Sects Mace cee $15.00 per ton. . Corn and cob meal. .$12.00 per ton. 
SHORUSY outs cae te tee ote 5598 61S one 5 Timothy layer. ee (A) eee <3 
Corn sical ses... L400) Willetts haw: “tera eee TOO ae 43 
SUC os chit atone DaLOO te - Clover avGoweeewees TG HF 
Gluten: aeal Ws....5< 0200 | 4 IMpiilet; Vite =a -cac:. sete TOO (Sees 
Gluten feed es .5. 2. 22200" ns Corns StOVEr Oe. waar ZOO = =o mies 
Peoria gluten ...... 20:00 2% x: Corn silare ss. ote ZANO! of 
Granc-eiutens 42... ..620.00— % GAS sows Ate he 22.000 ve 
PASE sso toa ots 1.00 per mo. 


The price of grain is based upon the purchase price in the 
city market, and the price of roughage is based upon the pur- 
chase price at the farm. When the cow is charged with the abave 
prices for farm products the farmer receives a profit on his land 
and the profit which the cows gives him is over and above what 
he could have received for his products 1f he had sold them upon 
the market, and moreover, the cows are often fed that which is 
not marketable. Take corn stover for example, what would it be 
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worth if it was not for the live stock kept upon the farms? An- 
other thing to be considered is: the farmer in selling butter fat 
from his farm, sells but little fertility. The fertility in 500 
pounds of butter fat amounts to 15 cents if it were to be pur- 
chased upon the market. 


The average prices of butter fat when sold to the creameries 
for the different months were as follows: 


elo gsi ee |). a 28¢ GEtDDEE, S902 Ao aks iow ds ak 23€ 
SS Le 28¢ November? £902 — > 22st 4%4-.6 26c 
US OE 26¢ Weeentber. L902* os. each as 30¢C 
TO re 226 PAM We eee. Farin oe atk was 26.5¢ 
IS OR ne Soe sels 6b orbs oe Zhe Mebruary.. “1903 Sop ete eo oe 25.56 
ea a Se re pe aay creme |e: os) See 8 | Sera nt Re 28c 
UATE TTS AG ED 19¢ 120) 514 iti || ge RS aN tle oe a eae Re 24¢c 
mentemper, £002 2.0... we pea Mamie Oe he ht | Nahe och ace 20¢c 
Me TOU. 2. ette sears oe ee 20¢ 


REPORT OF HERD “1.” 


Herd “I” was composed of natives, grade Shorthorn and 
one Holstein. The average weight of each cow was 1100 
pounds. While this herd produced a little more milk and butter- 
fat than the average herd yet they could not be classed as special 
dairy cows. ‘They would be called by most stockmen, dual pur- 
pose cattle. The health of the herd on the whole was good, only 
one cow showing any signs of disorder. Cow No. 1, which 
promised to be one of the best cows, was taken sick in July and 
nearly went dry before she was well again. Her record for the 
year on account of this does not indicate what she is capable of 
doing under normal conditions. Most of the cows calved in 
March and went dry in the early part of the winter. During the 
winter months the fresh cows received a ration of about 4 pounds 
of ground oats, 4 pounds of ground barley, and all the shredded 
corn stover, timothy and clover hay they would eat. The owner 
did not try to make much milk in the winter. The care and the 
feeding of this herd was much the same as in practiced by most 
farmers who have not yet learned that care is a most important 
factor in profitable milk production. The herd was exposed to 
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CUT NO. 1—Cow No. 3, Herd ‘‘I”, gave in One Year, 2,914 lb. Milk; average 
test 4.02%; and 137 Ib. Butter. 
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CUT. No. 2—Cow No. 2, Hlerd ‘‘I”’, gave in One Year, 6,919 lb. Milk; average 
test 3.88%; and 313 lb. Butter. 


Al 
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many cold winds in order to gather the corn stover from the 
_ fields after the corn was husked. It is strange how few men real- 
__ize that the cow exerts more energy in gathering such food on 
cold days thamit.is worth to her. In nearly every instance where 
cows have been exposed to cold weather to gather a part of their 
rations from husked corn fields they have been either small pro- 
ducers of milk and butter-fat, or unprofitable animals. While on 
the other hand, the cows that are well cared for and comfortably 
stabled have in most cases returned a profit to their owners, 


Yearly Record of Best and Poorest Cow in Herd “I” and Average for 
Entire Herd. 


Milk, Ib. - Fat-% Fat, lb. -Butter, Ib. 


PINOy 2. od wc ec eee es . 6919 3.88 268 Sle 
PME ON INO. Oo 0. see se oun es 2914 4.02 db Og 137 
Average yield of entire herd...... 5174 3.92 203 Dok 
Table 1.—Record of Each Ccw in Herd “1” for One Year. 

No. Days 
of Age, Date of Milk, Fat, Fat, -Butter, “in 
Cow. yr. Breed Calving. Ib. %. Ib. Ib. Milk. 
3 2 Grade Shorthorn. 3-25-02 2914 4.02 a tay 287 
4 SREMINTVIE Yo. ca cee 3-25-02 3844 4.50 T73 202 203 
1 ach as 4-28-02 4669 3.84 179 209 266 
7 PeEAGISCCIN ...505.- 2-15-02 6200 3.45 214 250 308 
€ 6 Grade Shorthorn. 3-10-02 5920 3.94 233 272 301 


5 idee PAVE! cs oe a 0 3-10-02 5749 4.09 235 274 308 
2 8 Grade Shorthorn. 3- 1-02 6919 3.88 268 ole 365 


REPORT OF HERD “J.” 


Herd “ J” was composed of natives, grade Jerseys, and one 
grade Holstein. ‘The average weight was 1050 pounds. While 
the herd was composed of cows that were by no means highly de- 
veloped, yet, they would be classed as dairy stock. The herd was 
put in a comfortable barn at night, but allowed to run in the 
husked corn fields during the day even though the weather was 
cold and severe. ‘The health of the herd was good but it showed 
the effects of being exposed to the cold weather. Most of the 
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cows dropped their calves in the spring and early summer, only 
one cow calving in the autumn. In the months of February, 
March and April, to the cows that were giving the most milk, the 
following ration was given: 4 pounds of bran, 4 pounds of corn 
and cob meal, and shredded corn stover. ‘This ration would have 
been much better if alfalfa hay could have been added. It should 
be remembered, however, that the cows were giving a small yield 
of milk and perhaps the ration under the circumstances contained 
enough nutrients for them. 


During the months of December and January the cows re- 
ceived the following: 


RATION. 
Dry Carbohy- 
Food Stuff. Lb. Matter. Protein. drates. Fat. 
Corn and “cob meal. fo 2-55. 5 4.24 .220 3.000 .145 
ERNIE cess atc lan! Sack ieee Saye tate aeons 5 2.65 297 2.028 033 
Beatle m. cx ose igh sesh ieee. ola 2 1.78 174 13i3 032 
Gorn Stover “soe. toc ert cee 20 11.90 340 6.480 .140 
Total nutrrents. 5... 20.57 1.031 12.820 .3D0 


This is a poor ration for a dairy cow as it contains too little 
protein and it is not a good combination of concentrates. 

If it seemed unprofitable to exchange home grown grain for 
mill feed, well cured clover hay cut fine and mixed with the meal 
would have improved the ration. 


Yearty Record of Best and Poorest Cow in Herd “J” and Average for 


Entire Herd. 


Milk, Ib. Fat,@% Fat, ib. Buttersie 
BCE GOW ING 4-4 6 brs 5 36 a ver ee 1393 3. he 276 322 
POOrestGOWsUNG@: 22k 2 tos cies nae 3875 3.66 142 166 
Average yield of entire herd ..... 4779 4.08 195 228 
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CUT NO. 3—Cow No. 4; Ilerid ‘' J”, Gave in One Year, 7,393 lb. Milk; average 
test 3.13%; and 322 lb. Butter. 


CUT 4—Cow No. 2, Herd ‘*J3”, gave in One Year, 3,815. 1b. Milk, average test 
3.66%; and 166 lb. Butter. 
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Table 2.—Record of Each Cow in Herd “J” for One Year. 


No. oer Days 
of Age, Date of Milk, Fat, Fat, Butter, in 

Cow. yr. Breed Calving. Ib. %. Ib. Ib. Milk. 
2 6 Grade Holstein... . 6-19-02 3875 3.66 142 166 273 
7 S- INative: ices dou ree 4-28-02 3778 3.89 147 172 251 
8 2 Grade Jersey .... 5- 4-02 3590 4.82 173 202 308 
5 5 Grade Jersey .... 4-13-02 3698 5.46 202 236 315 
6 Ta ‘INA etches tas 4-19-02 6269 3.38 212 247 308 
il Se SINAbING = racreres 8-20-02 4848 4.41 214 250 365 
4 ly UNREIVO ee ce cees se 3-25-02 7393 oe 276 322 343 


REPORT OF HERD. Kk.” 


Herd “ K ”’ was composed entirely of native stock which had 
been selected for their milk giving proclivities. The cows were 
dairy type, although none of them could be traced to full blood 
dairy stock. The owner had purchased most of them and had ex- 
ercised considerable skill in his selections. The cows had no 
adverse periods during the time the test was made, but were fed 
and cared for quite systematically throughout the year.’ It might 
be said, however, that there were times in the winter when the 
dairy would have done fully as well with less corn and a little 
more bran or oil meal added to their rations, especially during the 
months when nothing else was being fed except ear corn and corn 
stover. The herd was largely a winter dairy and it was stabled 
in a warm and well-kept barn. 

The work of testing the herd began February 13, 1902, and 
the cows giving a good flow of milk received the following Bis 
until they were turned out to pasture: 8 pounds of corn and cob 
meal, 4 pounds of bran, millet hay once a day and corn stover. 
It would have been better and more economical to have fed less 
corn and more bran. It may be said, however, that Bee cows cid 
very well on this ration. 

During the months of October and November the herd re- 
ceived a liberal allowance of soft ear corn while on a fairly good 
pasture. From December 1 to the completion of the test each cow 
received a ration of one-half bushel of soft ear corn together with 
corn stover. ‘The cows dropped off very rapidly in milk flow after 
they were taken from the pasture and fed this ration. For ex- 
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ample, cow No. 4 calved September 20, and for the week ending 
November 13 she was giving 192 pounds of milk and 7.86 
pounds of butter-fat; for week ending January 1 she was giving 
only 63 pounds of milk and 2.66 pounds of butter-fat. 

Cow No. 5 calved October 3, and for week ending Noveniber 
13 she gave 183 pounds of milk and 5.86 pounds of butter-tat; 
for week ending January 1 she had shrunken to 78 pounds of 
milk and 2.96 pounds of butter-fat. 

This is another striking example that dairy cows should be 
fed something besides corn if maximum yields are expected. It 
is the evenly sustained yield and not the spasmodic feeding spurts 
that gives the largest returns. 


Yearly Record of Best and Poorest Cow in Herd “ K,’? and Average for 


Entire Herd. 
Milk, tb. Fat,%. Fat, tb. Butter, Ib. 
(BGR Tk oa P97 6623 4.61 305 356 
Mameeentuedw. INO. 1b. .... ws wee ee ee 3923 3.54 139 162 
Average yield of entire herd ..... syeat 3.09 228 266 


Table 3.—Record of Each Cow in Herd “K” for One Year. 
Group 1.—Cows Producing Less Than 230 Pounds of Butter Fat. 


No. Days 
of Age, Date of Milk, Fat, Fat, Butter, in 

Cow. yr. Breed Calving. tb. %. tb. Ib. Milk. 
1 Ge PNGTIVE® oo .cci cess 8-23-02 3923 a0 139 162 203 
6 OIE) os. se kes 2-11-02 5734 er a 216 252 290 
9 De NAMIVE i. 86s se ss 5- 5-02 4914 4.50 221 258 196 
8 SIE 9. oe aise 4-23-02 5747 3.98 229 267 273 
- Ge INAIEEVCtS Sec cece es 9-20-02 5316 4.31 229 267 2738 

Group 2.—Cows Producing Less Than 305 Pounds of Butter Fat. 

5 Be PAE Fe oo. os a's 10- 3-02 5966 3.91 233 272 343 
3 () USF) 2 12-26-02 6103 3.90 238 278 294 
2 Peete ho... ee 10-15-02 7074 3.42 242 282 294 
' = CGY) 4-20-02 6623 4.61 305 356 343 


REPORT GF HERD “L.” 


Herd “1,” was composed largely of grade Shorthorns. 
There were a few grade Jerseys, grade Holsteins and natives. 
The average weight of each cow was 1000 pounds. It was the 
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object of the owner to keep a dual purpose herd. All the cows 
were bred to a full blood Shorthorn bull and all the calves were 
kept either to feed for beef or to be raised for milch cows. The 
calves were allowed to suck their dams several weeks after they 
were dropped. While this practice probably accounts to some 
extent for the low average yield of the herd, yet, there are other 
causes why the cows did no better. The barn in which the herd 
was kept at night was not warm enough for dairy cows, and 
moreover, even though the day was cold the cows were turned 
into the husked corn fields. 


ee 


The work o: testing this herd began on January 16, 1902, and 
trom this time until the cows were turned out to pasture they re- 
ceived the following ration: 2 pounds of bran, 2 pounds of corn 
meal or 2 pounds of ear corn and mammoth clover hay, which was 


CUT 7—Cow No. 17, Herd ‘‘L”’, gave in one year, 5,318 lb. Milk, average test 
4:23%; and 263 lb. Butter. 
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CUT 5—Cow No. 5, Herd ‘‘ LL”, gave in One Year 3,135 lb. Milk: average test 
64%: and 133 lb. Butter. 


CUT 6—Cow No. 3. Herd ‘‘ L’”’, gave in One Year 5,958 lb. Milk; average test 
86%: and 268 lb. Butter. 
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somewhat woody so that considerable of it.was not eaten by the 
COWS. 

The cows were turned out to pasture May 15, and as soon 
as grass was plentiful they received no grain. During the months 
of December and January the herd received a ration of 40 pounds 
of corn silage together with all the mammoth clover hay they 
would eat. 

It is very plain to the skillful feeder that neither of these 
rations given in the winter was sufficient for a herd of cows giving 
large flows of milk. Intelligent breeding and judicious selection 
count for naught when such methods of feeding are practiced 


Yearly Record of the Best and Pocrest Cow in Herd “L,” and Average of 


Entire Herd. 
Milk, tb. Fat,%. Fat,db. Butter, Ib. 
BCStSCOW, UO NGwo sa nlAcd ea ee eee 5958 3.86 230 268 
POGESESt COW; (NOS fot. dn hen eee 2658 3.65 97 113 
Average yield of entire herd ..... 3891 4.04 157 183 


Table 4.—Record of Each Cow in Herd “L” for One Year. 
Group 1.—Cows Yielding Less Than 150 Pounds of Butter Fat. 


No. Days 
of Age, Date of Milk, Rat. Fat, Butter} in 

Cow. yr. Breed Calving. Ib. %. Tb. tb. Milk. 
13> ae SNSRIVE* Ses eae 4-15-02 2658 3.65 97 113 259 
14 #11 Grade Holstein .. 11-15-02 2644 4.01 106 124 217 
SM ale Wb ieee ae ae 10-24-02 3136 3.61 114 133 259 


6 5 Grade Shorthorn.. 3-31-02 3444 4.01 138 161 280 
28 4 Grade Shorthorn.. 1-15-02 3519 4.09 144 168 294 
11 3 Grade Shorthorn... 2- 1-02 3920 ote 146 170 308 


Group 2.—Cows Yielding Less Than 170 Pounds of Butter Fat. 


19 2 Grade Holstein... T- 5-02 4097 3.69 154 176 263 
18 3 Grade Shorthorn... 9-14-02 . 3663 4.15 152. Se 330 
29, Grade Shorthorn.. 12-20-01 3477 4,43 154 180 245 
15 11 Grade Shorthorn... 2- 1-02 3814 4.09 156 182 308 
29 5 Grade Shorthorn... 1- 1-02 4516 3.48 Thy 183 308 


9 92 SSHOrEhGPR 63.525 7T- 9-02 3969 3.96 Lb7 183 308 
21 2 Grade Jersey’ ....— 3-25-02 3894 4.16 162 189 245 
Group 3.—Cows Yielcing Less Than 231 Pounds of Butter Fat. 

7 5 Grade Jersey .... 4-14-02 3889 4.47 174 203 266 
4 OPIN ULWs es tener: 4- 7-02 4227 4,26 180 210 263 
f 3 Grade Jersey .... 7-31-02 3888 4.70 183 214 329 
v7 6 Grade Jersey ..... 3-20-02 5318 4,23 225 263 301 
3 6 Grade Shorthorn. 3- 1-02 5958 3.86 230 268 329 
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REPORT OF HERD “ M.” 


This was a herd consisting of twenty-three full blood Jer- 
seys. They were rather small in size, each cow weighing about 
850 pounds. The cows were kept in a clean barn, but one that was 
scarcely warm enough for dairy cows. ‘The cows’ udders were 
washed or brushed before each milking which shows that the 
owner took much pains in producing clean and wholesome milk. 
While this herd was composed of full blood Jerseys, yet, the 
average yearly record is rather low. 

Three things seem to be responsible for their low records. 

First ‘The lack of judicious selection. This is a common 
fault among many of the breeders of full blood stock. It seems 
to be hard for them to realize that many of their full bloods are 
not profitable animals. 

Second: The cows were not fed enough grain to produce 
large yields. ‘There was no time during the test that they were 
given over five pounds of ground food a day. The owner re- 
ported that the cows were receiving 10 pounds of meal a day, 
but by actual weight they were receiving only 5 pounds. 

Third: In cold weather the barn was cold and the cows 
were turned out in the yard too long on such days. The herds 
which have been kept in warm barns and exposed but little, if 
any, to the cold, have given the largest returns and, have showed 
as good heaith as those that were turned out every day during 
the winter. 

The work of testing the herd began January 23, and during 
the months of February, Hee and April they received the fol- 
lowing: 


RATION. 
Dry Carbohy- 
Food Stuff. Lb. Matter. Protein. drates. Fat. 
oe) eS 2.5 Dek aoe 1.002 .085 
2G Pe 2:5 2.20 B08 5 As .095 
SIS 0 rr 15.0 8.92 255 4.86 105 
Meet TUITIGNts ©... sss. 13833 .882 (eb .285 


Oat straw ad libitum. 
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In April timothy and clover hay were substituted for corn 
stover. The herd was turned out to pasture May 20 and received 
2.5 pounds of shorts a day during the summer. After Novem- 
ber 15 and during the months of December, January and Febru- 
ary the cows received 5 pounds of bran, eight pounds of timothy 
and clover hay, and shock corn. 


This is the best ration that the herd received during the 
winter, notwithstanding the fact that feeding corn in the ear 
to dairy cows is considered a very poor way to feed grain. The 
concentrates of the dairy herd’s ration should be prepared by 
grinding the grain very fine. 


CUT 10—Peach. Herd «‘M.’, gave in One Year 2,832 lb. Milk, average sess 
4.77%; and 153 lb. Butter. 
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CUT 8—Pet. Herd ‘‘M”, gave in One Year 4,%56 lb. Milk; average test 4.52 
gd 451 lb. Batter. 


CUT 9—Tabo, Herd ‘‘M”, gave in One Year, 6 146 1b. Milk; average test 4.107 
and 2941b. Butter. 
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Yearly Record of Best and Poorest Cow in Herd “M,” and Average for 


Best Cow, “ Tabo ” 
Poorest Cow, ‘“‘ Sho 
Average yield of en 


Entire Herd. 

Milk, tb. 
cot It ae 6146 
1 2 oa RS ee 2677 
tines HET A. 4052 


Fat, %: 
4.10 
4.86 
4.76 


252 
130 
194 


Fat, fd. Butter, Ib. 


294 
152 
226 


Table 5.—Record of Each Cow in Herd “‘M” for One Year. 


Group 1.—Cows Producing Less Than 175 Pounds of Butter Fat. 


Name 

of Age, 
Cow. yr. 
Pesenektc +33 » 
SMOTE Ys 2a wha te 
1 i 1170 ee ee < 
JoOllivg ts. Aah 2 
Holdup. <4 8 


Group 2.—Cows Producing Less Than 190 Pounds of Butter Fat. 
208 


David Wary =cc 45 
Bie Bop 2%. « 8 
BroOwnhy” 9s!5 10 
CREITY:. 45.2573 5 
Little Bob... 4 
Boss 5) 
Linekay soos 3 


Group 3.—Cows Producing Less Than 220 Pounds of Butter Fat. 


Pridi@ta, to ee 5 
Polly 6 
Molite 3 2cca2: 6 
Black Bob 5 
Peis ae esa pad rare 2 
Plum 5 


Group 4.—Cows-Producing Less Than 255 Pounds of Butter Fat. 


Clover (ions 5 
Nei cot ne 6 
Pets 2 ss. 6 
Bilt Bop. 2%. 10 
PATO G eran tsa is 5 


Date of 
Breed. Calving. 
TELSCV= Bratt 
Jersey. 3-15-02 
Jersey. 1- 1-02 
Jersey 3-29-02 
Jersey 1- 1-02 

11-12-02 


Jersey. 3-25-02 
Jersey. 1-17-02 
Jersey. 12- 1-02 
Jersey. 11- 1-02 
Jersey. 10-15-01 
Jersey. 12- 1-02 
Jersey. 6-17-02 


Jersey. 1-27-02 
Jersey. ete d 
Jersey. 9- 1-01 
Jersey. 11- 2-02 
Jersey. 3-20-02 
Jersey. 2-20-02 


Jersey. 10-15-01 
Jersey. 9- 1-02 
Jersey. 1- 1-02 
Jersey. 1- 1-02 
Jersey. 1-15-02 


Milk, 


Ib. 
2832 
2677 
2871 
3329 
3635 


3580 
3825 
4360 
4222 
4016 
4031 
3469 


3693 


3822 


3853 . 


4348 
4306 
4576 


4972 
4878 
4956 
4813 
6146 


Fat, 

%. 
4.77 
4.86 
5.09 
5.20 
4.79 


4.97 
4.76 
4.17 
4.33 
4.63 
4.66 
5.42 


5.20 
5.13 
5.19 
4.83 
4.88 
4.81 


4.44 
4.59 
4.52 
4.97 
4.10 


REPORT OF: HEBD —-N.” 


This herd contained mostly Jerseys and high grade Jer- 
seys, there were a few grade Holsteins, and a few natives. The 


Fat, Butter 
ib. Tb. 
135 158 
130 152 
146 170 
173 202 
174 203 


178 
182 
182 
183 
186 
188 
188 


192 
196 
200 
210 
210 
220 


221 
224 
224 
239 
252 


212 
212 
214 
217 


yA ie 


219 


224 
229 
233 
245 
245 
257 


258 
261 
261 
279 
294 


Days 
in 
Milk. 
245 
lb 
245 
315 
245 
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average weight of the cows was about 900 pounds and the most 
of them were in good health during the year. This is one of the 
best herds that has been tested by the Experiment Station. ‘The 
dairy not only gave the largest net profit of all the herds tested, 
but it produced milk and butter fat the cheapest. Undoubtedly 
the herd would have done better if some of the best cows had not 
aborted. There was a number of abortions in the dairy during 
the year and it caused the owner considerable trouble to stop 
this dreadful disease. The cows were kept in a clean, warm and 
well ventilated barn, and the most of the time they were well 
earea for. In April and to May 15, the herd was fed a ration 
of 4.5 pounds of grano-gluten, 6 pounds of clover hay, and shred- 
ded corn stover. From May 15 to October 15, the cows received 
nothing but pasture grass. From October 15 to December 1, 


path 


CUT 11—Pet, Herd ‘“‘N”, gave in One Year, 8,230 lb. Milk; average test 
5%; 483 lb. Butter; net profit $69.58. She charged 33.1 cents to make 100 Ib, 
nilk, and 6.5 cents to make one pound of butter fat. 
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the cows received a ration of shock corn and pasture grass, the 
pasturage being good until late in November. During the months 
of December, January, February and March the herd received 
ine following : 


RATION. 
Dry Carbohy- 
Food Stuff. Lb. Matter. Protein. drates. Fat. 
GFano-2 Wen” sea .cr. en ees 8 1.02, _5 + 2aoe 3.104 992 
Grover haa” vos Sk opt. wee fi 5.93 476 2.506 119 
Warm SUS C~!. ess chek ROE 30 6.27 270 3.090 .210 
Oth -SUOVCI. <a. ee ee ee 15 8.92 20 4.860 .105 
Total mutrKren tsk 152% 0-5. 28.64 3137 13.860 1.426 


This ration was fed to the best milkers in the herd and not 
to the strippers or poor cows. ‘This combination of food con- 


CUT 12—Gazelle, Herd ‘‘N”, gave in One Year, 7,030 lb. Milk; average t} 
4.98%; 408 lb. Butter; net profit $56.12. She charged 37.4 cents to produce 100 | 
of Milk and 7.5 cents to make one pound of Butter Fat. 
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tains ample nutrients for cows giving the amount of milk and 
butter fat that these cows were producing. It might have been 
better to have fed a few pounds of bran instead of so much grano- 
gluten for the ration contains an abundance of protein. ‘There 
were only a few cows that required that amount of protein. 


Yearly Record of Best and Poorest Cow in Herd “N,’’ and Average for 
Entire Herd. 


Milk, ib. Fat,%. Fat, tb. Butter, tb. 


I 8230 5.03 414 483 
moaorest cow, Mamie ............. 1986 4.78 95 11. 
Average record of entire herd .... 5642 4.68 264 308 


Pet charged 33.1 cents to make 100 pounds of milk, and 
6.5 cents to make one pound of butter fat. 


- Mamie charged 1.05 cents to make 100 pounds of milk, and 
22 cents to make one pound of butter fat. 


The average cost to produce 100 pounds of milk was 43.0 
cents and 9.2 cents to produce one pound of butter fat. 


Pet gave the largest profit which was $69.58 and Mamie 
the least, which was 84 cents. 


The average profit for each cow in the dairy was $38.77. 

In the tables that give the net profit of this herd, it will be 
noticed that a few cows charged but little for their board. For 
example: Pink charged only $9.87 for her keep. This would 
seem almost impossible unless we note that she dropped her calf 
in the spring and went dry in the fall, and moreover, we should 
remember that when a cow is dry she is not charged for any 
feed or roughage that she consumes. Pink made nearly all her 
record upon grass pasture and consequently received but little 
grain. This is in substance true of all the cows that charged 
less than $20.00 for their keeping. 


meet Should be observed that Pet and Gazelle charged but 
little to produce butter fat. How important this is to the farmer 
who sells his milk by the test. It would be hard to imagine any 
conditions under which these cows would not return a good 
profit for they produce butter fat and milk so economically. 
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It is impossible to estimate the value of these animals as 
breeders when compared with the average cow. If their average 
tests, however, were only 2.50 per cent fat, they would be but 
ordinary individuals. It is their high per cent of butter fat, 
together with the large flow of milk that makes them valuable, 
tor breeding purposes, and very profitable cows. 


Table 6.—Showing Profit or Loss for Each Cow in Herd “N” for One 
Year. 


Group 1.—Kept at a Very Fair Profit. 
Name of Butter Gross Cost of Net 


Cow. Milk. tb. Fat," mat tb: Ib. Returns. Feed. Profit. 
Mamie ~..-. © 1986 4.78 95 tat $21.81 $20.97 $ 84 
ier, a 3974 33 sb 201 41.47 DART 16.70 
Minnie ..... 5009 3.51 176 205 41.06 21.62 19.44 
Parrie 2 -.: 3523 5.45 192 224 46.69 23.76 22.93 
EOlGIS. ined <3 3509 5.50 193 225 44.31 20. 92>. 2a 
Poke *21'55..: 4943 4.69 232 TA 54.65 28.23 26.42 


Bmott, 2 tee. 416 4.30 177 207 40.24 13.08 27.16} 


CUT 13—Minnie, Herd ‘‘N”, gave in One Year 5,009 lb. Milk; average } 
3.51%; and 205 lb. Butter. 
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Group 2.—Kept at a Good Profit. 


My S. .... 5424 4.52 245 286 $57.38 $27.18 $30.20 
a 4420 4.14 183 214 41.36 9.87 31.49 
mp........ 4811 4.84 233 272 54.28 21.07 33.21 
Mee oe ee 5935 4.50 267 312 62.68 28.98 33.70 
Jennie ..... 4095 5.13 210 245 47.83 13.98 35.85 
Gurley ...... 6723 3.72 250 292 57.97 23.60 34.37 
Grisette ... 4496 5.63 253 295 61.35 26.26 35.09 


| Group 3.—Kept at a Very Good Profit. 


Se 6640 4.10 272 317 $67.45 $26.23 $41.22 
Meee... 5473 4.28 289 337 69.11 27.55 41.56 
a 4858 5.08 271 316 67.38 25.74 41.64 
merry .... 4702 5.68 267 d12 62.25 20.20 42.05 
Bey ...... 5313 5.67 301 351 74.33 28.66 45.67 
mark ..... 7764 3.76 292 341 71.50 25.24 46.26 


® 


Group 4.—Kept at an Excellent Profit. 


fees. ...... .. 6980 4.34 303 354 $74.78 $26.74 $48.04 
Harvey-.... 7674 4.20 322 376 77.51 28.72 48.79 
eee 7468 4.30 321 375 75.59 26.76 48.83 
Frankie .... 6378 4.70 300 350 78.08 27.20 50.88 
| Sa neargats = * 2-5 74.7 338 394 82.84 29.64 53.20 
Gazelle .... 7030 4.98 300 408 82.39 26.27 56.12 
White Leg . 7527 4.80 361 421 83.95 25.76 58.19 
Harriet .... 8446 4.59 388 453 91,97 28.72 63.25 
eee 2... 8230 5.03 414 483 96.84 27.26 69.58 


Table 7.—Record of Each Cow in Herd “N” for One Year. 
Group 1.—Cows Producing Less Than 225 Pounds of Butter Fat. 


_ But- Days 
Name of Age, Date of Milk, Fat, Fat, ter. in 
Cow. yr. _.- Breed. Calving? <ip! Ll Sib eMialc 
Suit. 1 Jersey.-.......... 4-11-02 91986) 4.78. (96, 111. .343 
Mee... 6 = Gr.- Holstein: ...':*12-15-02 3974. 4.33 172 201 315 
@ Gr. Shorthorn.... 8-10-01 “5009 3.51 176 205 315 
a @Gr, Jersey: ...... *11-12-02 4116 4.30 177 207 266 
Sueeeess..... 4 Holstein & Jersey 3-11-02 4420 4.14 183 214 217 
Gearic ....... PoGe.. JOPSey. wc 5. *2-20-02 3523 5.45 192 224 315 
Gamie . |... 21S ae. 2715-02." Ssat9 550 193-225 “308 
Jemmie ....... SG? Jer & S.H.:. 2- 8-02 4093°°5.138° 210 245° 275 


*Aborted. 
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Group 2.—Cows Prodticing Less Than 275 Pounds of Butter Fat. 


Lb. Days 
Name of Age, Date of Milk, Fat, Fat, But- in 
Cow. yr. Breed Calving. . Ib. “92 Seip Serle 
POKGE) -.cdgs BYE 3 deRSeY Tet Denes *7- 3-02 4943 4.69°°282 271 S66 
SERUDis 5 3 Sonos 5 Jersey & Holt.... *2- 5-02 4811 4.38 8233 e272engee 
| Bata ae Oh 6 Gr. Holstein .... 3-14-02 5424 452 245 286)-346 
Gaely S200 6 Gr. Holstein’ .... 5-14-02 6723 - 3.7205 2505 e2ooueoun 
GFISelie. -sc..o2 TO Gr JSrscyte. oe 2- 2-02 4496 6163 Baa 295 a2 
Cherry ......: 38 Gr. Jersey....... (2-10-02 4702 "533320 ieree ee 
Stare. wees 38 Gr. Holstein .... 5-31-02 5935 ° 250 S26 nee 
OLY end soa ee sais 4 Gr. Jersey .....:. - 9-30-02 4858 5.58.27 eee 
5) |S ae a 7 Jersey & Holst... 10-11-02 6640 4.10 272 317 294 
* Aborted. 


Group 3.—Cows Producing Less Than 350 Pounds of Butter Fat. 


JGan ...c.%6.s D0 Gr. Jer. & S..H... 12--2-02 54738 Bioseeze eee 
Soha Pn orres q Jer. & Holst......12-14-02 7764 3°16) =232 eno eee 
Prankie, o/c an Mon oe he Oe ee Eanes ae 9-30-02 63878 4.70 300. S50 31a 
Bei cee de 4 Gr. Jersey*’...... 10-25-02 53813 Si6t 30) eats 
Blue .......... 6 Gr. Holstein ....,. 12- 7-02 “6980 4:34 “60g 0eeeemoes 
WWE Abid hn sds tials Gn Nise eso ences is are os 3-15-02 7468 4.30. S828 275 so6a 
Harvey 7. sae.% 5 Gr: Shorthorn ... 9-10-02 -7674 4:20 S222 eem gee 


Group 4.—Cows Producing Less Than 415 Pounds of Butter Fat. 


White Leg ... 8 Gr. Jer. & Holst.. 3- 9-02 7527 4.80> 362, 42i- sane 

Ne See I ah t Gris ersey 5 oe 12-24-02 6181 5.47 “338 “e942 308 

Gazelle ...... OSGi SCLSCVe: cakes. 3-15-02 7030 4.98 350 408 365 

Harriet 24 S52. 1-2 Gd SA ETSEY ere as *11-10-02 8446 4.59 388 543 365 

Perec eee Gis Werseye ick eee ees 3- 2-02 8230 5:03, 414 >4ksreoe 
* Aborted. ; 


REPORT, OF HERD “0.” 


This dairy contained grade Shorthorns, grade Holsteins, 
grade Jerseys and natives. The average weight of the cows 
was about 1050 pounds and their health, on the whole, was good. 
A few cows, however, showed the effects of poor care and poor 
feeding. A new tenant took charge of this farm March 1 and 
the testing of the cows began May 1. A number of the cows 
had freshened during the winter and no records being kept of — 
their dates of calving it is impossible to give the time when a _~ 
number of the cows freshened: ‘The average low record of this 
dairy 1s probably due to the lack of judicious feeding. Of course, 
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care and the class of cows had their bearing upon the yield of 
the herd. ‘The external appearances of the cows indicated that 
they were capable of producing larger yields than the records 
show. ‘The tenant did not realize the importance of giving the 
herd a liberal allowance of grain, but tried to make milk econo- 
mically by feeding only a little grain. 


The cows were kept in a comfortable barn during the win- 
ter and were fairly well cared for. During the summer months 
the dairy received no grain, blue grass pasture being the only 
tation that was given. It was October before the cows received 
any green corn with the grass pasture. From December co the 
completion of the test the herd received a ration of about 40 
pounds of corn ensilage, 5 pounds of bran, corn stover and a 
little timothy hay. There was some alfalfa hay raised on the 
place, but this was covered up with timothy hay. The tenant 
did not realize the alfalfa was worth three times as much for feed- 
ing as timothy hay. 

There were thirty shoats that ran behind forty-five cows 
and received no other grain besides the droppings from the 
cows, and they grew very well. While the practice of allowing 
hogs to run in the barn twice a day to gather the droppings from 
the dairy cannot be recommended from a sanitary standpoint, 
yet this instance indicates that considerable feed goes to waste 
even though our corn is fed in the form of silage. 


Yearly Record of Best and Pocrest Cow in Herd “O,” and Average for 
Entire Herc. 


Milk, ip=": Fat, %. - Fatib: “Batter,ib 


Ee ON iS 6606 3.84 254 296 
Poorest cow, Speck ............. 2496 4.09 102 16 1) 
Average record of entire heri .... 4233 ee 163 1390 


But- Days 


Milk, 
Ib. 
2496 
3158 
3369 
4178 
3389 
3349 
3036 


Fat, 
%. 
4.09 
O00 
ooh 
2.90 
3.63 
3.10 
4.08 


Fat, ter. 


102 
107 
110 
121 
123 
124 
124 


1419 
125 
128 
141 
144 
145 
145 


Fat. 


146 
149 
154 
155 
156 
169 
174 


Pounds of Butter 


3415 3.66 125 
3947 3.24 128 
3438 3.84 132 
3263 4.08 133 
3435 3.90 134 
3547 4.09 145 
3686 4.04 149 


Pounds of Butter Fat. 


176 
183 
184 
184 
188 


2429 
3922 
3612 
4185 
4296 
4328 3.88 168 196 
4131 4.12 ‘170 «198 
Pounds of Butter Fat. 


6.22 
4.00 
4.37 
3.78 
3.75 


151 
157 
158 
158 
161 


4290 
4528 
4458 
5014 
5191 
5403 


4.08 
4.00 
4.08 
3.67 
3.76 
3.63 


175 
181 
182 
184 
195 
196 


204 
211 
212 
215 
228 
229 


Pounds of Butter Fat. 


200 
211 
218 
218 
221 
227 


233 
246 
249 
254 
258 
265 


5673 
5333 
5215 
5820 
5953 
5822 


3.03 
3.96 
4.08 
3.75 
Bee 
3.90 
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Table 8.—Record of Each Cow in Herd “O” for One Year. 

Group 1.—Cows Producing Less Than 125 Pounds of Butter Fat. 

Name of Age, Date of 
Cow. yar Breed. Calving. 

SPCC Fils hon, tO. UT NEULS, 9 es eee ee Rg No 
CEELIC ots ie th ip Ve INBEV?” a eivcbenr sence 6- 1-02 
SDOE soc acstooe, dios MINCE VION urecte eg een 10-28-02 
Winte Tat: 2 \i-—-Gr: Holstein 7-10-02 
OUEGC Sen) Jacek a WNativieran cess ek 7-14-02 
PRY 24 Severs 15 = Na tine Seles see oe 
MESSIC! «serach 3 SINAUBUET gistes sci ees 

Group 2.—Cows Producing Less Than 150 
White Face... 6 Gr. Holstein 7- 1-02 
SONMIG (pets fas, Oy -INABIVON, oe oko 6- 6-02 
Scottie Bu INEEEVIC’ Ac Aten dace b 7-15-02 
WETACE oe atee o eeor PAN IM EN 2c 1. seats cig 6-15 02 
Ores sete ets SU RIN AUIVO Fwy cs" sene.ars Sette 
Gray ergs Risers EIEN Cie cea kote Sean 6- 1-02 
Durham j..2)8 8 er Shorthorn’ 18374502 

Group 3.—Cows Producing Less Than 175 
SRETSEY ttas se 3. (Grsverseye st: 
Reta yor. 2c: SNE UIE” ei eee te eee aces’ 
DAlSYeo nae. wade Pe IN CINE mentee ee eo 9- 1-02 
Brindle 2: 8 tANative “aad. Cees 7- 7-02 
Knocked: Bar...-8+ Native. ... 6 ovis T- 7-02 
INCH GAs 2 hore eee OM LIV GC fae. See 
Us 19 ak cs a) eye Oroe CIM OS > a6 others de iegs sh Sree 

Group 4.—Cows Producing Less Than 200 
1s CN DEAN i ae HAS SNGUIVGce. ce er ehererees 
White Jaw 1 Gr. Holstein. Lie 
RoOaney co ssaies Sr ANGER Ganon 7- 8-02 
5 ona oe ee oes Ge AINGILIVIE es Se Stein 2 3- 1-02 
Edith PoNatIVie Es Haves oe 8-25-02 
Mouse So oes 0D AN BaHIVC Ae ie EE 

Group 5.—Cows Producing Less Than 255 
POAT hopes pus: 1? OINGUNET. Sta eee 11- 1-02 
PTCHO oo Fe oe o> Gr -Shorthor=. ©.) v=-02 
PASIAN aehcktunsehs 5 A i INGA ates es Oe Oe 
CCI yets cies . O- INBG Gin ys tie sea. 6- 6-02 
ELOISteIDS 5 cis a5: 6 Gr. Holstein 11- 1-02 
PIACI adc ays D; ANGE ES) Cregeen aPiowee f 
Chet. 2s ote oO NGM. ase, Fs 3- 1-02 


* Aborted. 


6606 38.84 254 296 


in 


Ib. To. Milla 
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REPORT. OF HERD “P-.” 


This herd was composed of natives, and one grade Jersey. 
The owner gave his herd but little attention, for the most of his 
time was devoted to other things. The average weight of the 
cows was about 950 pounds and they were in rather poor condi- 
tion during the year. The owner seemed anxious to know what 
his cows were doing for him but he was away from home so much 
attending to other business that his cows did not receive the 
proper care and were sometimes poorly fed. ‘The records of 
this herd shows very clearly the class of cows it contained and 
the kind of care that the dairy received. When a herd of cows 
gives such a low yearly average there is not much to say about it, 
except to note what poor cows, poor feeding and poor care will 
produce. Some of the time the herd was fed and cared for well, 
but on the whole the dairy was much neglected. ‘There are many 
dairy herds that are kept much the same as this one and the 
owners wondered why their cows do not pay. The herd was 
stabled at nights in the winter, but was seldom kept in during the 
day even though it was cold. The cows were turned out to pas- 
ture grass in the summer and in the winter they were fed some 
bran, corn and cob meal and dried brewers grains, together with 
corn stover and timothy hay. 


Yearly Record of Best and Poorest Cow in Herd “P” and Average for 


Entire Herd. 
Milk Ip.- Fat,%.° Fat; ib: - Butter, ib. 
eee OME EVOSO i. ce eee cae ete cece 4547 3.85 175 204 
remesmcem. GON 6... i iin eee as 1866 . 4.13 pre 90 
Average record of entire herd .... 3397 3.86 131 153 


Table 9.—Record of Each Cow in Herd “P” for One Year. 
Group 1.—Cows Producing Less Than 125 Pounds of Butter Fat. 


But- Days 

Name of Age, Date of Milk, Fat, Fat, ter. in 
Cow. yr. Breed. Calving. ib. , .. W.-H: Mak 
12) a LV NatiVete cases es 1-15-02. 1866-418 - 77- 90° 250 
Pamenoreeupy.... oo Natives 2: seein, 1-19-02 2874 3.88 92 107 245 
ete, cs. ss oe NEI ee sich 3s oer 2-10-02, -2399 3:96... 95 Tit 245 


Maretas . 2... Ae INULVie > Gres aa Secale 3-16-02 3127 3.58 112 131 273 


Group 2.—Cows Producing Less Than 150 Pounds of Butter Fat. 


: .. \But-Days 

Name of Age, Date of Milk, Fat; Bait) ter in 
Cow. yr. Breed. Calving. « Ip: %. Wes. Teas Rib 
SAME ss Pee ao INGEEVE © ta eee 3-29-02 3684 3.58 182 154 308 
BEaULY~ .2 Lat. AP ENRTIVE So uecn oe 3- 9-02 3580 3.74 Zee 156 "245 
SIESMON a. vawtee caecs Sh mINEDULV Curie cocina sd 3-19-02 3233. 4.23 SoS t toes 
ECO ates ob. cf inns is S;- NGUVie: tees. ese 7-15-02- 3697 4.038.  2ag ieee 

Group 3.—Cows Producing Less Than 175 Pounds of Butter Fat. 

Pata 82) hy Sean 3 Gr. Jersey ....... 12-2902 3966: 4.17 203 eae eee 
US en hoes fe <ONFeR GE Vichin cece tate 1- 3-02 4883 3:48 (TGs ea. aac 
EROSE +7, J8.$045...0 0 NAUVOO d See eee 3-15-02 4547 2385 Ws vee eee ee 


REPORT OF Henao” Qa” 


In this dairy were found Shorthorns, grade Shorthorns, 
grade Holsteins, one Jersey, one Jersey-Shorthorn, and one Hol- 
stein-Jersey. The owner aimed to keep full blood Shorthorns or 
high grades, and to build up a class’oi Shorthorns that were 
good milkers. A number of the Shorthorn cows made some very 
good records, but the cows that contained the dairy blood gave 
the larger average yields.. The herd rec¢:ved fairly good eare 
during the test and at times they were fel heavily. When the 
records of some of these Shorthorn cows are compared with the 
records of some of the special dairy animals it will be noticed 
that the records of the Shorthorns are considerable higher, not 
only in milk flows, but butter production. It is perhaps well to 
mention that the blood of the cow, Bonny Clay, has been owned 
by this farmer for many yeirs. The female ancestry of this 
cow, and of all the full blood Shorthorns have been noted as 
being good milkers. It might be said that they originated from 
one cow back in the early sixties. What a pity it is that the 
blood of such an excellent cow had not been made better use of. 
The registration should have been kept up and a judicious se- 
lection made of her progeny, which should have been bred to 
carefully selected sires. 

The work of testing this herd began May 1 and the dairy 
received nothing but pasture grass until late in the fall. During 
the winter months the cows giving the largest flow of milk 
they received the following: 
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CUT 15—Brownie, !' erd ‘Q’, gave in One Year 6,032 lb. Milk, average test 
00%; and 2541b Butter. 


CUT 14—Bonny Clay, Herd ‘‘”’, gave in one yer 1,060 1b. Milk, average test 
1.21%; and 347 lb. Butter. 
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~— 


RATION. 
Dry Carbohy- 
Food Stuff Lb. Matter. Protein. drates. Fat. 
Ghiten:- Meal: ave so 4 ae 1,284 1.648 100 
Corm.and .e0bmiea) 22 faa 7 5.94 .308 4.200 .203 
Corn silaec |... cae ee 45 9.40 405 5.085 OLS 
CIGOMETO WAY oés2 Sone 5 4.23 040 1.790 £085 
Timothy. hay: ..24: ae eee 5 4.34 140 2.170 070 
Paral nmuthien ist sce ees 0 2 AS 2.477 14.893 TTF 


This ration is none too large for the Shorthorn cows when 
they are fresh, for they gave a large flow of milk and weighed 
from 1200 to 1400 pounds. Perhaps it was not wise to feed as 
much as 4 pounds of gluten meal, especially, if a cheaper teed 
could have been substituted for 2 pounds of the gluten. 

Yearly Record of Best and Poorest Cow in Herd “Q” and Average for 
Entire Herd. 
Milk, Ib. Fat,%.- Fat, Ib. Buttenaoe 


Best “COW, MUUCH x cece s cs ot 6 ae 8785 3.49 307 358 
Poorest cow, Skates Ha eae: sists Beoa 3.to 122 142 
Average record of entire herd .... 5448 3.88 212 247 


Table 10.—Record of Each Cow in Herd “Q” for One Year. 
Group 1.—Cows Yielding Less Than 170 Pounds of Butter Fat. 


But- Days: 
Name of Age, Date of Milk, Fat, Fat, ter. in 
Cow. yr. Breed. Calving. tb. %.- tbr hea eee 
SKA ees es ake 3 Gr. Helstein .....° 6- 1-02 .3252° 3:75 “2203s 
Pellet sch we 4 -Gr. Shorthorn.... 6- 3-02 3297 °3.82 126) eee 
Sparkle. ...... 6 Shorthorn. .:.....°-4-30-02 3289 4.10 ~To5ehe geese 
Praes enon 2 Gr. Shorthorn .... 6-12-02. 4154. 3.54: 147) Sep ee 
Brownie, Jr..; 8 -Shorthorn ..:....- 4-29-02 4205 °3.68 203 199 5ee 
Group 2.—Cows Yielding Less Than 250 Pounds of Butter Fat. 
DRS. eiceoies See 4 Gr. Shorthorn-... 12-26-02 4929 3.98 196 229 294 
SCHNIC? 25 cee % Gr. Shorthorn .... 1-11-03 5683 3.80  ZEGpieye eee 
Brownie <o<s2 11 Shorthorn ....... 12-23-02: 6232 3.50 218 “254 s24¢ 
Pansye5 cs shan i Wee SO Vine erases eats 3-31-02 5408 4.47 242 282 348 
Group 3.—Cows Yielding Less Than 310 Pounds of Butter Fat. 
Silver Queen . 8 Shorthorn ....:;.. 11-26-02 6553 3.92 257 S00) s2a2 
CHETEY. Tasca 7 Jer-Shorthorn ... 2-12-03 6624 3:89. 258 30 22s0 
Boba 8 Holst. & Jer......° 3-20-03 6805 4:07: 277 @23eneem 
Bonny Clay... 5 Shorthorn ....... 10-19-02 -7060. 4.21 297 [343g 
ULE os. oo es 12 Gr. Holstein ... 12-29-02 8785 3.49 307 Sic 


* Aborted. 
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REPORT. OF HERD “.R-”’ 


This dairy contained Holsteins, grade Holsteins, Shorthorns 
and grade Shorthorns. It was a good herd. The records of 
these cows do not do them full justice for the corn stover was not 
of very good quality, it being somewhat mouldy, and the owner 
was so rushed with work that he could not give his dairy the 
proper attention all the time. The poor corn stover and the lack 
of competent help are two factors that had a direct bearing upoit 
the record of this herd. The cows during most of the year were 
well cared for and received a liberal supply of grain togeth.1 
with all the corn stover they would eat. During the summe 
months the cows received nothing but pasture grass. In the 
winter they received the following: 


RATION. 
Dry Carbohy- 
Food Stuff. Lb. Matter. Protein. drates. Fat. 
DUST S-0 Las 2.5 227 how 817 185 
Oe OG a 120 10.69 948 8.004 516 
orn pierre... . 5... 20.0 11.90 340 6.480 140 
(Oo 8.0 6.94 Sar! 3.472 are 
Tipat emienis ........ 3L.80 2.244 £8:71s 953 


Of the 20 pounds of corn stover that was fed, not over one- 
half of it was consumed by the cows. 

While this ration contains enough nutrients for cows giv- 
ing large flows of milk, yet, the combination of oil meal and 
corn meal make a very concentrated grain ration. Wheat 
bran or some other light meal substituted for 6 pounds of the 
ecm eines) would’ have made a-.more - palatable and a 
better ration. The grain part of the ration was fed with finely 
cut second crop timothy hay. The cows showed no ill effects 
irom this system of feeding and they were in good health when 
they were turned out to grass. The cut hay helped to lighter 
the grain part of their feed, which perhaps, accounts for the herd 
doing so well on the above ration. While the cows appeared to 
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be in good physical condition and the average production of the 
herd was good, yet, from the class of cows contained in this here 
and the amount of feed that was fed the average production of 
the dairy should have been larger. Whether the average vicld 
could have been increased by feeding a different combination of 
grain, and by feeding clover hay, together with a better quality 
corn stover will always be an open question. Past experiments 
indicate, however, that the average production would have been 
larger if the ration contained some clover hay and a few pounds 
of bran or some other kind of light meal, instead of so much 
corn meal. 

Another qpestion presents itself, does a cow giving 10 
pounds of milk a day, require as much grain as a cow giving 40 
pounds of milk a day, of equal quality. ‘The system of feeding, 
practiced in this dairy was to feed about the same amount to 
every cow, whether she gave little or much milk. Would it not 
be better to feed the cow according to her individual needs and 
according to the amount of milk that she produces, rather than 
to feed every one the same? This method of feeding takes a little 
more time, but under ordinary conditions will it not pay to give 
this extra time to such important work as feeding the dairy 
cow. 

Yearly Record of Best and Poorest Cow in Herd “R” and Average for 
Entire Year. 
Milk, tb. Fat,%. Fat,tb Butter, Ib. 


Best: Cow, NOwS-. cists S30 ee eee 9188 BHD 345 403 
POOTESECOW VINO: FEraeE se ere ot Ansa 4177 2.49 104 121 
Average record cf entire herd .... -6603 3.29 217 2538 


Cow No. 8, the most profitable cow charged 10.2 cents to 
produce one pound of butter fat and 38.1 cents to produce 100 
pounds of milk. 

Cow No. 8 charged 20.2 cents to make one pound of butter 
fat, and 69.9 cents to make 100 pounds of milk. 

The average cost of this herd to produce 100 pounds of milk 
was 44.3 cents, and 13.5 cents to produce one pound of butter fat. 

Cow No. 8 gave a profit of $51.97 and Cow No. 3 charged 
13 éents for her keeping. 
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The average profit for each cow in the herd was $23.19. 

The cows in this herd that charged less than $?0.00 ‘cur 
their keep were animals that made most of their records upon 
pasture grass. This same fact is mentioned more fully in the 
report of herd “N.”’ 


From the cuts of these two cows would it appear to the 
reader that cow No. 8 is so much better than cow No. 13? On 
quarter of No. 8’s udder is gone, yet she returred a net profit of 
951.97 and cow No. 138 a net profit of only $15.58. By making 
this comparison it is not the writer's intention in any way to 
ignore dairy form, but to bring out the fact that we cannot al- 
ways determine the value of a cow by her contforni:tion. It 
should be mentioned that cow No. 8 is 10 years old and No 18 


is 12 years old. 


| __CUT li—Cow No. 8, Herd ‘‘R”, gave in one year 9,1€8 lb. milk: average test 
3.75%, 403 lb. butter; net profit $51.97. She charged 38.1 cents to produze 100 
pounds of milk, and 10.2 cer.ts to make one round of Lutter ‘at. 
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CUT 18—Cow No. 13, Herd ‘‘R”, gave in one year 6,252 lb. milk; average test 
3.29%: 240 lb. butter; net profit $15.58. She charged 54.5 cents to produce 100 


* ’ 


poun ls of milk, and 13.5 cents to make one pound of butter fat. 


8,012 lb. Milk; average tes 


CUT 16—Cow No. 17. Herd ‘“‘R”’, gave in one year 
3.57%; and 334 lb. Butter; net profit $44.03. 
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CUT 19—Cow No. 32, Herd ‘‘R”’,, gave in one year 8,588 lb. milk; average test 
81%; 382 lb. butter; net profit $36.98. She charged 45.0 cents to produce 100 
ounds of milk, and 11.8 cents to make one pound of butter fat. 


ee eiiner Ae 


_CUT 20—Cow No. 18, Herd ‘‘R”. gave in one year 9,272 lb. milk; average test 
51%; 278 1b. butter; net profit $24.32. She charged 37.5 cents to produce 100 
»urds of milk, and 14.6 cents for one pound of butter fat. 
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In comparing cows Nos. 32 and 18 it is interesting to noe 
the great difference in their test. Who could have guessed by 
simply milking these two cows that No. 32 would have made 
104 pounds more butter than No. 18? From which of these 
animals should calves for the dairy be selected. It is reasonable 
to suppose that any one would select the calves from No. 382, for 
she produced nearly as much milk as cow No. 18, besides it 
tested 3.81 per cent fat while the milk from cow No. 18 was 
much below standard, only testing 2.57 per cent fat. 

Will it not pay the shipper or the man who sells hi: milk 
to the Condensing Factory to test his dairy? The record of cow 
No. 32 shows that it is possible to have a dairy that will give a 
large flow of good standard milk. But how shall a herd of titis 
kind be obtained without weighing and testing each cow’s m1. ? 
It is quite as important to know the good testing individuals .» 
it is to know the ones that produce large flows of milk. The 
quality of the product as well as the quantity that the cow pro- 
duces should always be considered when selecting calves for the 
future dairy. 

A few tables comparing cows Nos. 8 and 13 in herd “R,” 
under actual and under possible conditions may help to bring 
out what it really means to have one animal give a net profit of 
$51.97 and another one only $15.58. 


Table 11.—Comparing the Actual Results of Cows No. 8 and No. 73. 


Number of Cost of Net. Net. 
Cow. Feed. Profit. Loss. 

Sie Ra as Gare eee eee ee $35.03 $51 97 

5 a ie lee eee cams ant ere ARS! ENE 34.09 15.58 


If the price of butter fat were only 15 cents a pound, instead 
of 25 cents, the average price for which their butter fat sold, 
and the cost of their feed being the same, the results would be as 
follows: 


Table 12. 
Number of Cost of Net. Net. 
Cow. Feed. Profit. Loss. 
BA 8 OR tire Peete koe eee ip tas a RPE oe $35.03 $16.72 


Ol nae REE Ga taneinete thera © Sete fe nga ones 34.09 rie 3.1% 


i aes a a 
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Let us suppose that it costs $10.00 more apiece to board the 
cows, which is possible when prices of feed are very high, and we 
have the following results: 


Table 13. 
Number of Cost of Net. Net. 
Cow. Feed. Profit. Loss. 
a ea $45.03 $41.97 Bae 
ee oz aie a sae ese was 44.09 5.58 


If the prices of butter fat were only 20 cents a pound, instead 
of 25 cents, and the cost of their feed being the same, as assumed 
in table—the results would be as follows: 


Table 14. 
Number of Cost of Net. Net. 
Cow. Feed. . Profit. Loss. 
L 2! lo ee $45.03 $23.97 ete se 
7 Se 44.09 nar eie $2.89 


Table 15.—Showing Profit or Loss fer Each Cow in Herd ‘“‘R” for One Year. 
Group 1.—Kept at a Loss. 


Profit 

No. of Butter Gross Cost of or 
Cow. Milk Ip. Fat, %. Fat, tb. . Ib. Returns. Feed. Loss. 
GN sees os 3 4030 3.45 139 162 $28.05 $28.18 > i3 

Group 2.—Kept at a Small Profit. 
Sang eae 5667 2.96 168 196 $39.46 $36.05 $3.37 
a ae ee 5150 3.42 176 205 42.95 oo:03 7.92 
Se 5286 eA) 169 197 42.88 34.03 8.85 
DE ee 4177 Zuie 114 133 26.47 17.49 8.98 
eres aces! es 5367 3.43 184 215 44.78 34.10 10.68 
Group 3.—Kept at a Fair Profit. 
eee eee 6201 2.85 a ly 217 $43.22 $31.06 $12.16 
eee 3869 a2 136 159 32.74 18.85 13.89 
eas 5234 3.84 201 235 49.32 34.01 £5.31 
2 Late ag 6618 3.05 202 236 50.40 35.03 15:37 
= a 6252 3.29 206 240 49.67 34.09 15.58 
Group 4.—Kept at a Very Fair Profit. 

ee eee 7114 2.68 191 223 $49.56 933.09 $16.53 
|, Ee 498% 4.01 200 233 49.75 33.01 16.74 
oa eer 6952 3:05 tral © 247 53.60 34.03 19.57 
Rete er oc So 5944 3.18 219 256 53.00 33.09 19.91 
a Se 5202 3.17 165 193 39.67 18.96 20.71 
ee et 2S, 6695 aap 208 243 48.92 27.90 21502 


See he. >: 4717 3.46 163 1990 30.21 16.11 21.16 
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Group 7.—Kept 


No. of 
Cow 
De ROSE meee 7203 
UO raters ck 6725 
7 Ae ae aen I RE oe 7161 
NS a ocak peerecose ee aks 9272 
Blt ca ee: eee Ne 5076 
Tate ee Reba ns 7683 
(PERS au eee 7453 
De Fs. 5 ep tiers 6935 
Ban. See es 5572 
a ee 7475 
Bie Ee, sbar eT 8702 
LO. Skee ns aetane Cite 
Ditches aoe 7342 
Sore, Bite tes 8588 
arr ee eee Se 7429 
adn nod eaters 9592 
At (pee a? Rae Olt 1792 
5 5 ae a asec tte Sa 8012 
ee igh ees 9188 


Group 5.—Kept at a Good Profit. 


Milk, Ib. Fat, %. 


2.96 


3.08 
3.41 
3.57 
3.75 


Fat, Ib. 


213 
227 
214 
238 
170 
236 
250 
242 


Butter 
Ib. 
249 
265 
250 
278 
198 
275 
292 
282 


at a Very Good Prciit. 


203 
243 
298 
261 
253 
327 
252 


23 

284 
348 
305 
295 
382 
294 


at an Excellent Profit. 


295 
266 
286 
345 


344 
310 
304 
403 


Profit 

Gross Cost of or 
Returns. Feed. Loss. 
$50.40 $27.91 $22.49 
56.12 30.08 2a. 10 
52.52 28.41 24,0) 
59.06 34.74 24.32 
38.19 13.50 24.69 
59ST 34.17 25.80: 
60.94 35.10 25.84 
60.17 34.23 25.94 
$45.83 $15.47 $30.36 
60.45 30.07 30.38 
61.84 29.02 Qaree. 
62.63 29.2% 30.42 
58.08 22.79 35.29 
15:65 38.67 36.98 
58.66 20.96 37.70 
$74.28 $34.09 $40.19 
61.98 21.00 40.98 
16.42 32.09 44.03 
87.00 35.03 aN ier 


Table 16.—Reccrd of Each Cow in Herd “R” fer One Year. 


Group 1.—Cows Producing Less Than 175 Pounds of Butter Fat. 


No. of Age, 

Cow yi 
VAS RS nea ean, 6 
eh Sores: eae 9 


eo Ripatsaicitmre 8 4 
Loerie ck es ee « 6 
DOO Wa istana rata rs 8 
ZO Se, cass Pose 10 
Zid escinha age e ee 3 


Breed. 
Holstein 


Cr Shorthern’ 2.4 
Gr Shorteorn., a: 
Gr Shorthorn «....* 


ie « ae (986) S10 


Gr. Shorthorn .. 


Holstein 


Gr. Shorthcrn 


Gr. 


Shortioarn:.. 


Date of 


Calving. 


Milk, Fat, 

TD. =) ae 
AVTT.” 2: 
3869 3.52 
4030 3.45 
4717 3.46 
5202 3.17 
5667 2.96 
5286 3.20 


5976 3.35 


But- Days 


Fat, ter, in 
Ib. To. Mitk 
114 1383 224 
137, 160° -8Ge 
139 . 162 
163 1980 
165. -£93 
168 196 
169,197 
170 . ESS 


220 
210 
365 


21T 


279 


325 
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Group 2.—Cows Producing Less Than 215 Pounds of Butter Fat. 
But- Days 
No. of Age, Date of Milk, Fat, Fat, ter, in 
Cow yr Breed. Calving. tb. fos. We Sb DIK 
Cas 6 Total, te fOr Norn als fn -1+-T-02 . 5150... 342-176. .205 330 
. SS 5 Gr, Shorthorn. i 12- 1-02 6201: 2:85 177 207 ..270 
| esa =a aa 4 Gr. Shorthorn ... 8-15-02 5367 3.48 184 215 270 
JE Se ane Oe TAOITEIN foxes 9-22-02 7114. 2.68 191 223 270 
Oo Gr. Shorthorn ... 8-22-02 4983 4.01 200 2338 255 
See Gr. Shorthorn ... 7-15-02 5234 3.54 201 235 260 
eeaet ome oo eS cs re TAOISCCUMT — 065. ose 9- 8-02 6618 3.05 202 236 333 
Oe 54 eee 8 Gr. Shorthorn ... 3-20-03" 5572 3.64 203° 287 227 
ie US 2 ee 12) Gr. Holstein... ic... 3- 1-02, 6252 3.29 206. 240. 308 
ES laa Sr. 5Ge. Holstein. 42... 1--3-08, 6695 3.11 208-243 3if1 
Gye, See aaa fo tolstem —l. side. 9- 8-02 6952 3.05 212 247 308 
DP rs igs hans SPONSE ss hse. 12-25-02 72038 2.96 213 249. 276 
1 EE Me TAOISCOIM. 5.2 dejo 12-20-02 7161 2.99 214 250 270 

Group 3.—Cows Producing Less Than 255 Pounds of Butter Fat. 
LN pes Beg keaete ey AOL SUCIN,. 6 pte. < Sree 7-15-02 5944 3.68 219 256 276 
a mete. .ct bess Gr. Shorthorn . 7-15-02 6725 3.88 227 265 257 
ee RE nae ee BE TTOISUCTM:”.. 5) aie s o-2« 9- 8-02 7683 3.07 236 275 310 
LS eee PEO USL EU i 36 oa puss 8-15-02 9272 2.57 238 278 307 
Pl Sp Pon eyes eas 28 11 Gr. Shorthorn ... 10-25-02 6935 3.49 242 282 332 
is Rage toe ne 9 Gr. Polled Angus. 12-..-02 7475 3.25 243 284 280 
(Sy es 6» Gr. Shorthorn .. 8-24-02 7453 3.385 250 292 311 
ea 12 Gr. Holstein 2- 1-02 7429 3.89 252 294 250 
25 Se SS eae a a. Gr: Holstein ~.... 1-15-03:- 7342 3.45 2538 295 277 

Grcup 4.—Cows Producing Less Than 350 Pounds of Butter Fat. 
Lb ere 10” Gr. Shorthorn... 12-10-02 Ti13 3:38 -261 305 277 
PaO rk ae 6 Holstein , 3- 6-02 T792 3:41 266 310 -270 
il Syne eo 12 Gr. Shorthorn ... 9-18-02 8012 3.57 286 334 245 
Bp erate celal oid a fe HIOISTEM, 5270x525. 10-20-02 9592 3.08 295 344 311 
[Ao ee S Holstein Oo hess 11-28-02 8702 3.42 298 348 274 
Ps cali ce a PER OIS CET 2s i. ss Ss *9-15-02 8588 3.81 327 382 350 
A ay Oe 10 -Gr.-Shorthorn ... ‘9-15-02 9188 3.75 345 403 310 


* Aborted. 


Table 17.—Comparing the Performance of Five of the Best Cows Kept in 


Different Herds, Making Less Than 275 Pounds of Butter Fat. 


Name of Cow. 
Oe ee ee 


Sewmes@s ee eeweceeeee ee 


4547 
5958 
6146 
6606 
6919 


Milk, Ib. Fat, %. 


3.85 
3.86 
4.10 
3.84 
3.88 


Fat, tb. Butter, Ib. 


175 
230 
252 
254 
268 


204 
268 
294 
296 
313 
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Table 18.—Camparing the Performance of Five of the Best Cows Kept in 
Different Herds Making Less Than 415 Pounds of Butter Fat. 


Name of Cow. Herd. Milk,'Td. Fat,@%. Fat, ib. Butters ip. 
INGA... Biri Shek teehee J 1393 3.13 276 322 
1 (0 Ramey Al ger sn ABMS a Gin RRS @ K 6623 4.61 305 356 
rte Ee se we Seok Q 8785 3.49 307 358 
ING: SSE. Ree Ee Mae R 9188 Sere 345 4038 
Gr Bet. Aen Gee ees cee N 8230 5.03 414 483 


Table 19.—Comparing the Performance of Five of the Poorest Cows Kept in 
Different Herds, Making Less Than 105 Pounds of Butter Fat. 


Name of Cow. Herd. Milk, Ib.  Fat,@%. FWat> ip sBavtersm. 
SOO ee eg Heard wae onan eens iz 1866 4.13 far 90 
WIA HAEES oats 6 ae oe ec eto N 1986 4.78 95 gfe ie 
ING Selon ee te Beers ne hinie aha L 2658 3.65 OT 113 
BUCCI tee oe etre eae O 2496 4.09 102 119 
INO 52a cece ete aor R 4177 2.49 104 121 


Table 20.—Comparing the Performance of Five of the Poorest Cows Kept in 
Different Herds, Making Less Than 145 Pounds of Butter Fat. 


Name of Cow. Herd. Milk,tb. Fat,%. Fat, tb. Butter, ib. 
INOS aay. ep taickare what anna acne I 2914 4.02 p oa Lr 137 
Sate a venice eee < cea Q 3253 3.15 122 142 
SETI i oN amis a eae een aaa M 2677 4.86 130 152 
13° 2 ge gad Sa mE K 3923 3.54 139 162 
INO Freie catia tases bealdee caer aoe J 3875 3.66 142 166 


Table 21.—Comparing the Average Performance of all the Cows in Five 
Herds, Making Less Than 230 Pounds of Butter. 


Herd. Milk, tb. Fat,%. Butter, Ib. 
Ped ew idee Bae aoe SIME betel tee Ree EI 3.86 153 
1 Oe ae ne ee Be ae te See tie hes se eee ieee 4.04 183 
Oe 6 eB Riis oid SIR ODE oe ee ene olen 4233 3.85 190 
WS Bate era. faerie hw ck epee Beale yl wie 4052 4.76 226 
CL a, SOS he eh ae fe een on | ey eee 4779 4.08 228 


Table 22.—Comparing the Average Performance of al the Cows in Five 
Herds, Making Less Than 310 Pounds of Butter. 


Herd. . Milk, tb. Fat, %.-- Butter, tb. 
Dass oa OR creat ae eee eR eee 5174 3.92 ete 
Ct Pere cemsa de etrricts eo hich nets DE aa agree 5448 3.88 247 
fF ier EA Ta hs Reed ia aT ARR Nop Siiaian AONE Shc BARE na a 6603 3.29 253 
Mn te Fee etn fii Guia ike et cprecign: wes, we sete pe ac ae Re ORM sees clea 5711 3.99 266 


I ear eg ns See aes = po» couettes ahd Ore orate chetess 5642 4.68 308 


¢ 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Cobb :—Tell why one cow is better than the other. 

Mr. Glover :—Spotty is larger just in front of her udder 
and her digestive powers are bigger. She makes 288 pounds of 
butter ina year. Spotty makes her owner money and Red Bird 
charges $1.00 for her board. 

Mr. Lindley :—What prices do you get for milk? 

A:—85 cents per 100. 

O:—Why we get $1.22% per 100. 

\:—Well I have figured on creamery prices as most of my 
cows go to the creameries. 

-Q:—I speak of this so our people here will know on what 
you are figuring. 

A:—Yes, I am glad you spoke of it. Any time you may 
ask questions. 

Milk fever more often comes from exposure than from 
over-feeding. ‘There is no district that feeds her cattle any bet- 
ter than the Elgin district, and I have yet to see a case of milk 
fever from over-feeding. 

Mr. Newman :—We know we are in a milk producing dis- 
trict and that some of our friends will have to go early on ac- 
count of milking. I hope you will be free to come and go as you 
please, and trust you will all be here tonight. 

Mr. Cobb:—This book that Mr. Glover is holding in his 
hand is this dairy report and there are some of the books here for 
those who like them. 

Mr. Newman :—Your work in the north has been good, and 
I believe some men have discarded their old herds and bought 
new ones? 

Mr. Glover :—It would seen that way. Several men in the 
Elgin district have been using every effort to buy in a higher 
class of dairy cows, and they tell me that the work has had 
effect. Some have increased 20 per cent in production by weed- 
ing out a few of his poor cows and replacing them with better 
ones. 
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©:—A member. Where can you buy those kind of cows? 


A:—That is a hard question to answer. The only way is 
to buy a few good cows and breed from them. 


QO :—It doesn’t seem to me that one year will decide what a 
cow will do? 


A:—That’s true. The Babcock test is not the whole thing 
by any means. We must look at it with consideration and try the 
test the second year. Sometimes a cow will not do™ very 
well the first year, and the next year will do fine. I had aman on 
my list that was fixed that way and he said he would sell them, 
but I told him to hold them, and this year they gave 40 pounds 
of milk a day. 


O :—I would like a suggestion as to how long you ought to 
let this test go on? 


A:—If the cow's ancestry is good and this cow did a poor 
year’s work, I would not discard her with the first year’s test, I 
would try her again. But I would want to see her a pretty good 
looking individual. 

QO :—I know of a full blooded Jersey, the finest type, and 
while her milk is very rich it is in such a small quantity that | 
don’t believe the cow will pay for itself. What can you offer 
as to what to do with that cow? : 

A :—The butcher is probably the best way. But I can’t say 

without seeing her. Does she digest her food properly ? 

O :—This cow seems to digest her food pretty well. 

A:—Well I can’t tell. If she does not do good this year 
I should discard her. 

Mr. Cobb:—I have with me some milk sheets and they are 
on exhibition and it is just along this line, that of knowing what 
to do. I would like to have you inspect them. 

Mr. Lindley :—I wonder why you haven't entered this field 
down here. The University is testing three herds in this vi- 
cinity, one about eight or ten miles below here and Freese’s herd 
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and a herd north of us, and we have a little bit of the benefit of 
the University work. We will soon catch up with Mr. Cobb 
I believe. 

By the President:—I want to see the money divided all 
over the state. We want the people in the middle and southern 
part of the state to have their share. Mr Glover tells me that 
in the past two years, or nearly two years, as I understand his 
answer that some had increased their herds 20 per cent. Do you 
know what that means if we could get it all over the state—over 
one million dollars. That income was over thirty million, and 
20 per cent on that would bring an income to the farmers in 
Ilinois of six million dollars in one year. It would be worth pay- 
ing out taxes of $75.00 or $100. It would be policy for the state 
to grant us this money; it is t stupendous thing. I think Mr. 
Gurler’s statement of expecting 300 pounds butter fat to a cow is 
not extraordinary. It is double what the whole state is doing 
now. You can bring your cows to 300 pounds a year with ordi- 
nary intelligence, and we will come to this. That is the reason 
I asked Mr. Gurler the question about his work. We are doing 
a wise thing in this particular branch of agriculture. 

A member. ©Q:—What age do you think it 1s best ah test 
cows? 

A:—5 to 10. I have tested some 18 years of age and you 
would be surprised at the records. 

O :—How long ought a cow to be turned dry? 

A :—Six weeks to two months. 

© :—You spoke about the feed to a cow before she comes in? 


A :—Feed a cow very lightly just before she calves. 


Mr. Lindley. Q:—You said that a cow that had milk fever, 
got milk fever from exposure? 


A: 


O :—Expostre in the summer time? 


More so than any other source. 


A :—In the damp wet nights. 


O :—There are not very many wet dimp nights here in this 
locality we don’t have the rain here. 
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A :—Well I am glad of it. No rain and no cool nights I 
say more cows are lost from exposure than from over-feeding. 

Mr. Lindley :—Never have milk fever if you milk the cows 
fresh out? , 

Mr. Gurler :—He says that one of the causes is this. When 
we dry off our cows whatever time it is, that after what we call 
dry there is a little secretion takes place and gets in the udder. 
If you go to work and milk that out that poison entirely disap- 
pears and very little fever will follow. 

Mr. Lindley. Q:—What time would you milk that? 

A :—A week in the pasture and know she is dry, go to that 
cow and milk it out of her. 

© :—Before she calves? 

A :—Yes sir, before she ever starts off to make udder. That 
secretion is apt to be in the system. 

© :—I lost two last year with milk fever. 

A:—It is a very serious disease. 1 would advise you try- 
ing to get rid of this little secretion . 

© :—It seems to be one thing we have to fight in this lo- 
cality. 

Mrs. Purviance:—You say it never rains here, maybe if you 
gave them more water they would not have so much fever. 

O:—We have artesian wells here and they. can have all 
they want of water, and we are careful about giving laxative 
food to our animals. 

Mr. Gurler:—This idea of getting rid of this poison is a 
very good one and you should try it. 

O :—Is milk fever contagious ? 

A :—I don’t think so. 

Mr. Cobb :—I never had a case of it. 

Mr. Gurler:—We are not troubled in the Elgin district 
with it. I have had two cases and the Smith system sured it. 


By the President. The meeting this evening will be the 
best on the program. Mrs. Purviance of the Buttermakers As- 
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sociation of Lincoln, [linois, Mr. Pethybridge of the Milk In- 
spectors of St. Louis is here and has something to say about 
delivery of milk in St. Louis.. He has little bulletins that he 
wishes to circulate on the ordinance of delivering of milk in 
St. Louis and if you are interested in this he will be pleased to 
hand them to you. 


I will appoint a committee on memberships. We would 
like to have you all join the Association. There is a nominal 
fee asked to help pay for the meetings, and the report alone is 
worth the price. One dollar is asked and it entitles you to a 
report of this meeting when printed, and the book from the last 
meeting and a vote on all questions brought up at this conven- 
tion. I appoint— 


Epics of St. Jacobs, Ill. 
A. J. Shearer of Aurora, Il. 
Tallie Defrees of Greenville, Ill. 
John Christ, Washington, II1. 


The rest of the committees I will appoint later, perhaps 
tonight. 


I also want to say that we want all those who have come 
from out of town and brought certificates, to hand them to the 
Secretary, because we have to have 100 of these certificates to 
get the reduced rate on the return ticket. Don’t forget this and 
I will try and keep you reminded of it. 

Here are the reports of last year to which you are welcome. 

We will stand adjourned until evening at 7:15 p. m. 

The Secretary has a lot of membership tickets he would like 
to dispose of. 
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TUESDAY EVENING SESSION 


Meeting called to order by President. 

The Greenville Quartette has kindly offered to give us some 
music. Encored. 

By the President—We have with us the President of. the 
Buttermakers’ Association of Illinois, Mrs. H. P. Purvianee ot 
Lincoln, Illinois. 


ADDRESS. 


By Mrs. H. P. Purviance, of Lincoln, Illinois. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen. 

Dairying has become a science, and only a man that has 
studied all the different methods and plans can succeed in farm- 
ing. ‘The time has been when all a farmer had to think of was to 
raise corn, wheat, oats and grass, formerly he did not have to 
think of the soil or whether he could raise enough to feed his 
stock and pay expenses. 

There are very few farms in central Illinois that are not 
worth from $100 to $150 per acre. The question naturally arises, 
how can I farm this land? How can I farm it so as to make it a 
paying investment, and at the same time keep up the fertility of 
the soil. There is no way in which the fertility can be preserved 
better than in dairying and especially by making butter, for it is 
a known fact that in selling butter one sells the least possible 
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amount of fertility-from the soil. Then why not every farmer 
keep a few cows and learn to make good butter. There is noth- 
ing that will make him money quicker and easier than cows and 
hogs, they always go together. 

I do not want him to get cows before he has a.place suitable 
to keep them, but as fast as he can do so, get good cows and raise 
all your heifer calves, or, if you can buy good ones at a reasona- 
ble price, by all means do so. 

In the winter you have to feed your cows, so have your lots 
hog tight, and let your hogs run after the cows. Then have a 
separator, not one of the cold water tin pans that so many agents 
and fakers are praising, but get a centrifugal separator, separate 
your milk and feed to your hogs and calves while warm. 


If you have small pigs you can make a slop for them and 
you will be surprised to see how fat and fast they will grow. 
Now have a good warm stable to put your cows in every day, take 
your manure spreader and take the manure out on your farm. 

The majority of farmers have only their horse barns, which 
they clean out and pile up against the barn to keep the horse 
warm, while they let the poor cows stand out in the lot to shiver 
and shake and barely give enough milk to keep a family of three 
of four with butter. 

Let me tell you something I personally know. Put in your 
wheat and put on a light covering of manure in the fall, don’t be 
afraid you will scald it, and your wheat will not be so liable to 
freeze out and the Hession fly will never trouble you, and your 
yield will be much larger. Again, if the manure is kept cleaned 
away from the barns, you do away with multitudes of diseases, 
germs, and the bacteria that contaminates our milk, thereby caus- 
ing many cases of poorly flavored butter which otherwise would 
have been good. Again, think of the benefit the soil would have 
derived if the manure lay on the ground all winter. 

The practical farmer will see that his fields receive fertiliz- 
ing each year; that all burrs, thistles and obnoxious weeds are 
pulled and destroyed every year, for they take so much strength 
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and substance from the soil which should have been given to the 
grain. 


Another point, the same cow that stands out of doors con- 
sumes more feed and gives you less milk than one that is kept in 
a comfortable shelter. You could soon pay for the barn with 
the increase of milk and the saving of grain you would have to 
feed, and in the building up of your land, while the wife has a 
better income from the larger amount of butter she would have 
to sell. I read an article in one of the dairy papers in December 
saying it was estimated that one cow would furnish you $19.00 
worth of fertilizer each year. Now she ought to make a pound 
of butter a day for at least ten months. We will say 240 pounds 
as an average of what most farmers’ cows make. If sold at 25 
cents per pound, plus the $19.00, will it not pay the farmer? 
Besides, he has the calf and the milk. 


I have noticed many times that the man who makes a success 
in farming is the man who keeps cows and makes butter or sells 
milk, who raises stock and who keeps his barn lots clean, and his 
fields covered with his fertilizer, not put on just when he should 
be putting in his oats, but put there every day during the fall 
and winter when the land can be absorbing the plant food. The 
time has come when we have to take advantage of every practi- 
cal method to succeed on the farm. | 


The difficulty of getting good help and to farm as we would 
like to has been against us, but I believe the time is not far away 
when help will be plentiful, and I feel confident that with the 
growing interest of all classes that the dairy interest will be in- 
creased. | 


We should strive to increase our product this year as we have 
our World’s Fair, and the demand will be very large, and it 
should be our aim to make not only more, but better, butter. To 
do so all our farmers must help us and by so doing they will help 
in supplying the two most needed articles of food, butter and milk. 

I was very much gratified to see the increase of interest 
taken in our county this winter at our Farmers’ Institute in the 
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dairy work. Farmers that in the past laughed at our Institutes 
‘and our butter exhibits, now are our most enthusiastic workers 
and their butter now scores with the best at our last meeting. 
Out of forty entries, only three were below ninety, our highest 
score 97. 

The northern and southern counties of Illinois are well sup- 
plied with dairies and creameries and we know are doing good 
work, but what the State Dairy Women’s Association wants to do 
is to get the central part of the state organized as you in the 
northern and southern sections are organized, and to encourage 
more farmers to go into the dairy work. 

We feel the need of more and better butter. Our grocery 
men are insisting on some method of ruling out the poor grade 
of butter, and the graded system will doit. A 1 butter should be 
taken to your market and be sold according to score. It would 
pay the grocery men of a city of any size to hire a man by the 
year to score all butter. ‘That would rule out this imposition so 
many merchants have to contend with, or at least the producers 
could be taught so as to be able to judge or score their butter, and 
all butter to grade not less than 90. If it scored lower to receive 
a lower price, and if above that to receive as high as any dairy or 
creamery butter. We can see no better method than by getting 
all the counties organized, and by having meetings with demon- 
strations thereby instructing all how to feed the cows and milk 
them and to care for the cream, and to make the best butter. 

Our Farmers’ Institutes have been a help to us, let us have 
our meetings, our demonstrations and our state butter shows 
thereby getting more opportunities of scoring our butter to see 
what improvement we are making. There are so many points to 
learn in the making of butter in summer and winter, with dry 
feeds it is harder to get a good flavor than with grass. Still it is 
just as hard to make a good flavored butter when first turning on 
grass in the spring. 

I think there is one thing that has kept a great many people 
from going into this work, and that has been the lack of pasture, 
but that need not keep any one out any longer. 
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It has been thoroughly demonstrated that with the silo we 
have all that the farmer needs in the way of pasture, and he has 
the cheapest and the best feed, then you can have more land for 
cultivation, or, in other words, with the silo you can carry a 
greater amount of stock on the same amount of land. 

Some of the farmers will say we do not own our farms, we 
can not build silos, which is true, but you can not afford to farm 
without stock, and the cow brings you in the ready money and 
furnishes you your fertilizer, so you can not afford to do without 
hen. 


By the President. We will now have an instrumental solo 
by Miss Carson. 

Encored. 

By the President. We have with us tonight one who needs 
no introduction to this audience; one of those dairy farmers who 
is probably doing more for his country than any one else 1n it, 
thesHon~ Cit Lindley: 


ADDRESS. 


Hon. C. J. Lindley. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen. 

I think possibly that the President don’t know this country 
as well as those who live here. 

I feel as though I owed an apology for not preparing an 
address for tonight. JI have been away from home and been pretty 
busy, and ask your pardon if I talk at random. After I am 
through you will listen to our good friend from Chicago, the 
Pure Food Commissioner. I will not tell you what he tells me to 
tell you. 
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We are very glad to have with us the State Dairymen’s 
Association. I was reading the other night in the National Re- 
port of Agriculture that the dairy business in the United States 
was over a century old, but that the improvements had all been 
made in the last half a century. 1 want to say to those who are 
visiting here that that record is nothing in comparison with the 
record of our own county here. 


We commenced the dairy business in earnest about three 
years ago. Before that there was delivered at this depot and 
shipped to the city from this depot, some milk, but when the 
Helvetia Condensed Milk Company commenced, we commenced 
the dairy business in earnest, and in three years I think our people 
here have made more rapid progress in dairying than any section 
of the United States or any other country. I am satisfied by 
June this year there will be delivered to our two condensers 
150,000 pounds of milk every morning. 


Last year when they commenced to look around to see what 
capacity they should make in the condenser, we suggested they 
make it 70,000 pounds daily, and some thought that was more 
than we could possibly do; but they would take all the milk up te 
70,000, and we lacked 30 pounds one day during that time of 
reaching the limit. They will increase that plant 10,000 to 
25,000 and we propose to give them all they can use. I want to 
say to the President that that is the effort we expect to make. 
That is not such a great increase as far as that is concerned. 


We have in this vicinity 600 producers of milk and if they 
will add three cows to every herd it will make the amount of 
milk necessary to produce 10,000 pounds. 


I am a little surprised at the remarks of some of the gentle- 
men, as to the price of milk which they figure their cows at in the 
Experiment Station tests that they are making over the state. We 
must be very very fortunate in this section of the country if that 
price is the price they received. We will get this year for our 
milk from the condenser $1.26%4c per 100 the year around. That 
ought to be encouragement to us who are producing milk, when 
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we are producing it on cheaper land than those in the northern 
part of the state. 

— If our visiting brother will pardon me, I would like to say 
a few words about southern Illinois. In traveling over the state, 
I have met with a good many men who have a very poor opinion 
of southern Illinois, as far as its products are concerned, or the 
industry of the people. I want to say to you tonight that no 
section of this state, and no section of any other state in the 
union in the last ten years has developed like southern Illinois. 
It has averaged in the last five years the placing of a bank to each 
county, and the deposits in the banks of southern Illinois have 
doubled in the last eight years. Coal fields have been opened and 
we have an abundance in Illinois of coal and some run to twenty 
feet, many of them are worked at 30 feet. We have coal all over 
our section of the county, and in this section here if we go down 
48 to 60 or 70 feet have coal. The county has increased in the 
way of producing fruit and a great deal of the fruit you have in 
the northern part of the state you get from the south part of Ili- 
nois. Not only that but the dairies in southern Illinois have in- 
creased. 

I call your attention to this to show you that you are not in 
the land of Egypt in the sneering way in which it is used, but 
in that Egypt that is the producer of not only corn, but other 
products for the happiness and welfare of mankind. 

The question of farming is the important question of agri- 
culture I should have said. In speaking of the many interests 
here, I desire to call attention to a difficulty under which we labor, 
and the gentlemen who have been making some speeches today 
called attention to the perfect dairy cow, and what we should have 
as a perfect dairy cow, and I want to call your attention to how 
difficult it would be for any section, not in the dairy business, 
to add five or six cows and to raise their calves not having raised 
them down here. We have done well to do what we have done 
or rather what we will have done by next June. 

I was asking a gentleman today about this question of pro- 
curing dairy cows, and what he thought about it, and he said it 
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was a difficult question. The result is, every one says we ought 
to raise them. But we are not in position to raise cows. We have 
somewhere about 35 on my places that we have raised and some 
of them are milking now and some next spring. We are just 
getting into that work. 

The question of farming is a question which interests every 
one in the business. We hear a great deal about scientific farm- 
ing, but I am not in a position to speak on scientific farming. I 
can speak from experience as a farmer. From the time I can re- 
member I have always been on a farm. 

The question that now confronts us is entirely different 
from the early days of most of us who have reached forty or 
fifty years. We know all about farming then by tradition by it 
being handed down, and only of late years is it we have heard of 
experiment stations and tests of the soil and analysis and fertili- 
zation which are for our advantage, and yet those who preceded 
us had advantages we do not have and that is, the fertility of the 
soil. In early days there was a great deal of stock raising and the 
people thought possibly that was the best way to make money on 
the farm, and you remember our western prairies raised so much 
cattle some were forced to raising grain and then wheat, and a 
great many who raised cattle in the ’70’s are trying to get back 
their fortunes by raising wheat and corn and selling it. Finally 
the country got in such condition, the fly and bug and every 
animal or insect that could get at the grain, they got us in such 
a condition that we are not raising wheat, couldn’t raise it, and we 
find out that the best thing to do is to feed everything you raised 
on the farm and try to help the fertility as much as possible. We 
were almost in despair when the condenser came here and 
helped us out by getting us to produce milk. We are feeding 
everything we raise on the farm to our cows and we are buying 
stuff and shipping it here and buying from the farmers who have 
surplus stock and we are feeding it and use the fertilizer on the 
farm and I think it is very profitable. . 

As far as fertilization is concerned, I was talking at the 
hotel with some gentlemen and I found that they were against 
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commercial fertilizers, but I believe we can use commercial fer- 
tilizers to an advantage, and it is our purpose this year to try 
some. We propose to use on one of our places commercial fer- 
tilizer with oats and corn and see what the result will be. It is 
impossible to fertilize all of our land with our cows, they do not 
produce enough. ‘They tell us a cow ought to fertilize an acre 
of land. Maybe that is so. 

I also heard some of them talking about selling our products. 
Some of our friends contend that it is not profitable to sell the 
whole of the milk products of the farm, and our lady friend on 
buttermaking presents that idea. I think that idea is all right 
for people who live in a community where they are not accessa- 
ble to the market and get a price sufficient to make the difference 
between the value of the skim milk and the entire product. If I 
lived in a community where I could not sell to a condensor at 
$1.261% the year around, why I would try to have a separator 
and separate the cream and feed the milk on the farm; otherwise 
it 1s necessary for us to feed our cows and to raise our hogs in a 
different way. 

Another thing, I see on the program that some one is to 
talk on ‘““How to Make the Most Money Out of Our High Priced 
Land.” I want to make a suggestion to those who are trying to 
make money out of their high priced land, to those who are trying 
to solve that problem. I want to suggest to them that they sell it 
and come down here in this portion of the country where you can 
get land at a lower price and make a better profit. I can help 
those fellows out very much. Just think of it now! Land here 
within fifty miles of the great city of St. Louis, close to the county 
seat, with 3,500 inhabitants, without any saloons, though that 
might not be desirable to some of you, and with all the educational 
facilities that are possible for a city to have and with the best of 
schools and that is what we have here. In fact, the schools are so 
good that they have commenced having examinations for boys to 
go to West Point and.to the Military Schools and we were put in 
competition with Madison County and all the rest and we never 
fail to take off the prizes, two West Point and two to Annapolis 
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and had to quit because they got all the boys. We will soon 
have, not only the steam railroad, but electric roads and the only 
thing we need is hard roads, and in a community paying out half 
a million dollars to the farmers—where you can buy land from 
$30 to $50 an acre, and I say to you that the only regret that the 
executive committee have in this meeting is that we could not 
carry out the idea we wanted to, to take you visitors over this 
country and show you our land and improvements and show you 
our dairy barns and how we care for things as compared with 
the northern part of the state. I want you to tell your friends 
with that $150 land and trying to make a profit, tell them to 
come here where they can buy cheaper land and make more 
money. 

It is not necessary for me to go into the discussion of how 
to take care of dairy cows. I see many of the city people here 
and they are not interested in the direct care of milk and mode ot 
taking care of the dairy cow, but they must be interested in the 
farmer making money because they try to get it as soon as the 
farmers get to town, and they would be bored with remarks along 
that line. 

We expect to learn at these meetings a good deal about. 
dairying, and I am a little surprised that you should have a dairy 
meeting or a farmers’ instituting meeting in this state without 
having our good sisters on the improved cooking questions. 

On the Appropriation Committee at Springfield there was 
Judge Sherman who is a very slim gentleman. He weighed about 
130 pounds, lean, lank and long, but very brilliant, and we had 
up one day the appropriation for the Fair Grounds, and the lady 
was asking for an appropriation of $50,000 for the Women’s 
Building and Domestic Science. One of the ladies got up before 
the Committee and said it was necessary that we should have 
Domestic Science schools in the state that they might teach the 
boys and girls how to cook. When they used to cook bread in 
those long loaves and three or four in a pan, of course you could 
not cook the starch globules in the middle of the loaf, and after 
she was through telling us that, a member of the Committee 
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weighing 200 said ‘Pardon me for referring to family history a 
little, but my father and aunt and grandmother cooked bread in - 
that way and three or four loaves in a pan, and my grandmother 
lived to be 9914 years old and had a daughter about 80 and sons 
70 and 75 and my father was 72 and they all weighed about 200, 
and I married a little girl in the country who never heard of Do- 
mestic Science, nor of cooking your way, I guess Sherman is an 
example of Domestic Science, and I am an example of the old 
way of cooking. 

I am a little bit surprised we have no Domestic Science edu- 
cators here. 

Referring back again to what I said about our Committee. 
We are in earnest in this, and we invite as many of our friends 
from the north to inspect our country and when you leave here 
you will have a good feeling for southern Illinois. We produce 
good corn. Wecan raise cow peas and you can’t; better hay than 
you can and just as good clover when we get the ground in condi- 
tion and we all raise wheat, and we can raise all the food that is 
necessary for the cow. 

I was talking with a gentleman today and I wished to call 
attention to our shredded fodder. We have an advantage over 
you, we can plant cow peas with our fodder and cut them to- 
gether. I was reading the other day in the National Report of 
Agriculture of the most prominent dairyman in Indiana who has 
a Jersey herd that was the most valuable producers on his farm, 
and he accounted for it for having shredded fodder, and to those 
of our friends who are here I want to insist upon the value of 
shredded fodder. When I was young and on the farm I had to 
do that job, and I always swore that if ever I saw a machine that 
would shuck fodder corn I’d get it, and I think I bought the first 
one I ever saw and we have used it ever since, and had the hest 
results from it of anything we have had. We can raise anything 
up here and we invite you to come and see us. 

We were discussing the milk fever question some time ago, 
and I would like to say that up in the northern part of the state 
they do not have the intense hot weather that we have here. We 
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do not have this fever in the fall or winter, only in the intense 
hot weather, and you do not have that difficulty to contend with. 
I merely wish to make this statement. 

I would like to answer any questions about our county here 
or anything of that kind. 

By the President. In regard to soil here, you spoke of using 
a fertilizer, and when ground was prepared could grow clover. 
What do you mean by that? 

A :—We have a light soil here and all of our timber soil and 
where the land is on the water courses it will surely produce 
clover, but some of our prairie land will not produce it without 
using cow peas, only in certain seasons. When the seasons are 
good it will produce clover. We have found by using the cow 
peas and following with wheat and clover we are pretty sure to 
get good clover. I have some clover, 80 acres, $11 an acre. 

O :—Can you raise alfalfa? 

A:—They are trying that in the country and have two or 
three men that have sowed alfalfa and had quite a good stand. 
They imported some Kansas seed. In one instance I know of they 
scattered 100 pounds to the acre, and at the Farmers’ Institute 
some alfalfa specimens were taken that were good. We ought to 
have and use alfalfa and probably will. We are now in the dairy 
business and buying and selling different things, and as fast as 
we can get at it we will. 

O :—What can you buy good land for? 

A :—$30 to $50 an acre, and I am ready to sell you a farm 
whenever you want it, and I am not in the real estate business 
either. I don’t want to get rid of what I have, for you couldn’t 
buy it. 

Mr. Hostetter :—Where did your dairy men get your cows? 

A :—From everywhere. We started in to get them and they 
went all over the southern part of the state and bought some cows 
in St. Louis at the stockyards and brought them out, and bought 
them in the southern part of the state and in the eastern portion 
and some in the northern part of the county and anywhere where 
we can get them. Some farmers are raising their heifer calves 
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and I think they all ought to when from good sires and good 
mothers. 

© :—Do you ripen cow peas down and get the seed? 

A:—As to what kind*to sow? ‘The Whippowill pea, the 
black kind will sometimes ripen and sometimes not. The Black- 
eyed pea, the Whippowill ripened very well and the Clay pea 
ripened some. 

© :—What was the cost per acre and what amount of fodder ? 

A:—Ten cents a shock for shredded fodder. I have my 
own shredder and you would pay 10 to 12 cents to shuck it. I 
think the shredding of the fodder costs as much as shucking it. 
As to amount per acre, I can’t say just exactly, we never weighed 
any of it. |] am not one of those farmers that a good many are— 
scientific—not a farmer who starts out with his lead pencil, they 
get poorer quicker than any one else. I never started in with a 
lead pencil. ‘The way I run my farm is fairly successful and. 1 
have a little more money in the bank than when I started. I think 
that any man can figure his feed at so much and this and that and 
the other and you can figure a farmer in debt every time. 

O :—How large do you make your shock ? 

A:—According to the condition of the fodder, if a little 
green 16 or 12 inches square, if we can a little larger. We want 
to put it so that it will not spoil. We put the shocks a little large 
just so they will not spoil. 

O :—What condition must it be in to shred? 

A :—Damp. 

© :—How do you cure it? 

A:—lIt will cure itself. I don’t mean take wet fodder. 
When a little damp it will haul 3 or 4 shocks to a load and when 
dry only two. It won’t go through the machine as fast. If you 
put it in there before cured out when the sap is 1n it, it will rot. 
If the sap is out it will cure out nice. 

© :—Can you save this shredded fodder if you don't have to 
put a cover on it? 

A :—Cover it with hay. 

© :—The barn is the best? 
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A:—Yes sir, you can stack it out and cover it with hay, but 
it would be better to put it in a shed 32x24 and let the planks 
come down within 6 feet of the ground and let the cattle eat it. 

O :—How about expense? 

A :—TI don’t know, it takes about three teams to bring it in 
and about that to bring the other in to to the silo. 

Q :—Did you pack your fodder? Never saw any that would 
keep good? 

A:—Yes sir, just as tight as you can. Never saw any that 
will keep like that? If you will go to a farm tomorrow I will 
show it to you, some put in wet and some dry and as nice fodder 
as you ever saw in your life. We put two men in there and 
tramped as hard as we could. 

OQ :—What is your opinion of shredded fodder compared 
with Timothy hay for feeding horses or cattle? 

A:—Horses and cattle are two different things, don’t feed 
no milch cows Timothy hay. I feed her fodder and for years I 
have been shredding my fodder and putting in the loft and selling 
timothy hay $10 a ton. 

O:—Why not sell fodder and keep timothy? 

A :—I consider it cheaper and got $10 for hay, and I sat 
not get $10 for the fodder. 


O :—I think you are considerable of a scientific farmer ? 
A:—I thank you. 


O:—Mr. Newman :—It always pleases me to introduce a 
gentleman and have his address come out as I said it would. I[ 
don't believe that the dairyman or the agriculturists in this state 
have a better friend than C. J. Lindley. 


Music by Greenville Quartet. 
Encored. 


By the President :—We will now listen to the Assistant States 
Food Commissioner, Mr. Patterson, of Chicago. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen. 


I did not expect to be here this evening. My chief, Mr. 
Jones was billed to speak to you, and I fully expected he would fill 
the engagement, but unexpectedly he was called away. He tel- 
egraphed me yesterday to come and try to fill his place at Green- 
ville. 

I enjoyed very much the address delivered by Judge Lind- 
ley. We in Chicago think a great deal of Mr. Lindley. We 
know that in every position that he has occupied, he was always 
a leader. You people of Greenville and Bond County and in this 
part of the state will some day see Judge Lindley in the Governor’s 
chair, but not for four years yet. We of Chicago are going to be 
for him for treasurer of this state, and I am proud and pleased 
to know him as my friend. He is an expert and a typical farmer; 
that makes him sound, as the farmers in this state and every 
state in the Union are the foundation of this great Republic. 
They produce the wisdom and they had the brains to guide this 
great country to its present position. If it was not for the farm- 
ers, the cities would not exist, and we are under great obligations 
to the farmers. 

I am a farmer myself; I was raised on a farm before I lived 
in Chicago. 

Last summer there was a great agitation about the milk 
supply: of Chicago, and the different organizations and newspapers 
and especially the health department in which are some very wise 
men, concluded that the adulteration of the milk supply of 
Chicago was done by the farmer, and they blamed the IJJinois 
Food Commission for that adtilteration. They said the II!inois 
Food Commission should see to it that the farmers did not adul- 
terate the milk. Immediately they brought the Illinois Food 
Commission into the breach, and an investigation of the samples 
taken by the inspectors of the Illinois Food Commission of the 
City and especially the Chicago places, and we found that out » 
of 245 samples taken in the country district, that 4 samples were 
adulterated, and out of 108 samples taken in the city that 45 were 
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adulterated, so we just put the blame where it belonged, namely, 
in the city, as far as we were concerned. 

Well, that was rather a bad position for the City Health 
Department. The fault lay with the contractors. ‘Then they 
said that the Assistant States Food Commissioner could not milk 
and that he didn’t know anything about it, so they passed resolu- 
tions in their different organizations asking the Food Commis- 
sion, and naming the Assistant Food Commissioner to go out and 
milk personally cows himself, and ascertain what and where the 
adulteration was done, Herefords, Jerseys or any other kind. 

So, in looking around, I asked several of the dairymen near 
Chicago where it would be advisable for me to make that test, 
and my good friend, Mr. Gurler, and two or three others told 
me to go to Gurler’s. I concluded Gurler’s place was the proper 
place to make that test, and we invited all of those resolution fel- 
lows and the City Health Department to go out and see the test 
made. We went out and made it and [ want to say to the dairy- 
men of Illinois and to the members of this Association that I 
found your good President right there to see the test made, and I 
have found him in many places looking after your interests and 
seeing that the Food Commission was doing the thing properly, 
and therefore I think that we as citizens of this state ought to 
thank the President of your Association for his energy and ef- 
forts in putting the blame and conditions where they rightfully 
belonged, and the Dairy Association in particular owes a great 
dea! to the officers, especially the President and Secretary for their 
ingetuity and energy practically without renumeration—the 
Secretary gets a little and the President none—to look after 
your interests, and I as a citizen and a farmer feel very grateful 
to the President of this Association. 

Getting back to my original matter, we took samples and 
milked cows and took the milk to the laboratory, and the samples 
were all right and the farmers were all right, and the blame was 
right with the city government for not protecting the milk after it 
reached Chicago. We stopped all of this argument because it 
wat not on the farm, but in the City of Chicago. 
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There is another man—two of them—I would like to pay a 
compliment to. Mr. Glover and Mr. Frazier. Glover is doing 
splendid work in testing the dairy herds, and we owe much to 
him and to his efforts. It is inspection and energy in this line of 
work that will make us all feel grateful to them for their efforts. 

As I said before, I was notified yesterday and I dictated my 
address that I will read to you, with your permission tonight. 


ADDRESS. 


By Rudolph M. Patterson, Assistant Pure Food Commissioner. 


I want to congratulate you on the interest manifested by the 
officers of your Association, especially your President, Joseph 
Newman, and your worthy Secretary, George Caven, in their 
great work in the interest of the dairymen of Illinois. There is 
not a place I visit in my official capacity in Illinois that I do not 
hear praises of the work fostered by the Illinois Dairymen’s 
Association. Your work is felt all over the land as the work of 
the most aggressive Dairy Association in the United States. 

The dairy interest of this state is marvelously great. There 
are about four thousand dairies and one thousand creameries; and 
about twelve thousand grocery stores and three thousand booths 
im general stores where they handle dairy products. It has been 
an impossibility for our department to inspect all of the cream- 
eries in Illinois on account of the small force of the inspectors ; 
however, our next annual report will show that we have in- 
spected five hundred creameries, giving a detailed report of the 
inspection. I am glad to say to the members and delegates of 
this Association that there has been a vast improvement in the 
sanitary condition of the creameries in the last two years. Of 
course we all know the cleaner and better sanitary conditions the 
creameries are kept in the better and more wholesome the product 
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will be thereby greatly increasing the demand and consequently 
the price. 

In discussing the dairy interest generally, I may start from 
Greenville, and go across the northern part of Indiana and the 
northern part of Ohio into the dairy district of the Western 
Reserve, then into the Empire State of New York, entering 
Pennsylvania, crossing her hills and beautiful dairy valleys along 
the rivers, Junullet, \WWaneta and Susquehanna, into the feeding 
erounds of Lancaster—the most picturesque dairy country in the 
ereat Keystone state; then returning through the blue grass 
region of Old Kentucky—the state noted for her beautiful ladies 
and fine stock—and coming up across the Miami Valley of Ohio, 
through the southern part of Indiana into the great and growing 
dairy districts and the broad and fertile fields of Illinois. Here 
we find, from Cairo to the Wisconsin line, a distance of four 
hundred miles, every acre of our soil contributing to the great 
dairy interests of the greatest dairy state in the Union. 

The foundation and cornerstone of success on the farm is the 
dairy industry and the live stock business. Illinois lias taken 
an advanced position in this line and today she leads all 
other states in dairy products—in fact she leads the entire world. 
She fixes the price of butter and each week makes and gives out 
the quotations of the butter market for the whole country. 
What is known as the Elgin butter district is in the state of 
Illinois. The production of the creamery business of this locality 
last year was 45,121,115 pounds of butter. The butter output 
here brought on the market in 1902 nearly $11,000,000. The 
Elgin brand of butter is known all over the world and is con- 
sidered the best by all. The price of butter in 1902 averaged 
higher than any year since 1893, which stimulated the production 
of milk and caused a great increase of creameries in our state. 

The average price of butter during the last thirty-one years 
has been 26 2-5 cents per pound. 

It may interest those who are not familiar with the business 
to know how the price of butter is regulated and fixed, although 
I presume there are many of the members here far more familiar 
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with the subject than Lam. At Elgin, [linois, when the butter 
board opens each Monday noon there are from 50 to 150 people 
present—-men who have butter to sell and men who have come to 
buy, owners of creameries, representatives of commission houses, 
brokers acting for big wholesale houses in other cities, and those 
who are engaged in the export business. All butter is graded 
according to its quality by arbitrary rules for the protection of 
the trade. The proprietor of a creamery who has a quantity. of 
butter to sell offers so many pounds, just as an operator on the 
board of trade offers wheat, oats or corn for sale. Other proprie- 
tors do the same and the buyers bid for it. Each bid is recorded 
by the secretary and the dealers keep tab in a little note book. At 
2:80 o'clock p. m. the offering and bidding closes, then the secre- 
tary calls for final bids, and asks each seller if he accepts the offer 
that has been made by the buyer for his butter. Some of them 
accept the bids and some decline and a record is made of all pur- 
chases. Then the quotation committee, which consists of five 
members of the board, elected by their colleagues, retire to an 
adjoining room with a statement of the prices bid and the prices 
accepted and draw an average, taking into consideration all 
phases of the situation—the condition of the market, the cattle, 
the pastures, and all other circumstances—and within a few min- 
utes report to the open board what in their judgment is a fair 
price, and’ that is the rate for the rest of the week. 

The surrounding country within a radius of 75 to 100 miles 
from Chicago 1s fast becoming a great dairy country on account 
of the facilities to ship milk from the dairies into the city of 
Chicago. Now you can see train loads of twenty-five cars, with 
200 cans of milk to the car, start in the morning and make the 
circuit around over the different railroads in the northern part 
of Illinois, especially in a northerly direction from Chicago. 
‘The arrivals of the milk trains at the depots are on schedule time, ~ 
and the milk trains are treated with the same consideration that 
the passenger trains are by the railroad officials. 

The largest condensed milk plant in the world is at Dixon, 
Ulinois, where over 3,000,000 pounds of milk a day is handled. 
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This industry in the United States consumes over 600,000,000 
pounds of milk yearly, and makes in the neighborhood of five 
million cases of milk of forty-eight cans each. There are more 
than 200 condensed milk factories in the United States. Elgin 
is the birth place of the condensed milk business. The process 
used now has never been changed since it was originally invented 
inf 1856. 

More attention should be given to the sanitary condition of 
the dairy and creamery industry. Scientific investigation has 
clearly demonstrated that typhoid fever and diphtheria and prac- 
tically all contagious germs are transmitted to the human body 
through the agency of unclean and impure milk. And it has 
been proven beyond a question of doubt that deaths of bottle-fed 
children have occurred from diseases that have been transmitted 
into the milk by careless handling. Diseased germs have been 
known to pass from milk into the butter and there retain life for 
a period of four months. Fortunately the danger resulting from 
these germs has been greatly reduced by the modern method of 
separating the cream by a machine and pasteurizing it, thereby 
eliminating the germs and leaving the product in a comparatively 
pure state. | 

In our investigation in Illinois we seek to protect the people 
from the product of diseased cows, and to stop the use of filthy 
stables and unclean receptacles and the employment of careless 
men. 

The introduction of modern scientific methods we believe 
will be the result of our inspections. We know of no better 
means of bringing about improved conditions than through the 
exposure of unclean dairies and creameries; and it 1s our belief 
that such revelations not only protect the public health, but prove 
of great benefit to the honest dairyman. If the dairy farmer 
would run his farm and dairy and manage his affairs as indus- 
triously as the merchant or banker, he would meet with equal 
success in his business. In this connection I desire to refer to 
the need of a more practical education for our country boys in the 
dairy farming pursuits—an education that will not only better 
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prepare them for agricultural pursuits, but at the same time 
awaken within them a greater respect for their calling. The 
mechanic of these times 1s taught manual training; the engineer 
surveying; the soldier military tactics; the lawyer jurisprudence; 
the preacher theology, and the banker bookkeeping and banking. 
All these are educated and equipped for their special line of en- 
deavor. But the farmer boy is turned loose into the broad fields 
to work out his own salvation in the great workship of nature, 
handicapped by lack or knowledge of the soil and its capabili- 
ties. It is my opinion that agricultural chemistry should be 
placed in the common schools in the rural districts. The farmer 
boy should know more about plant life and its relation to the soil, 
so that if any one of the elements necessary to product a crop are 
lacking he will be able to tell exactly what is needed and procure 
the necessary elements. He should understand thoroughly all 
questions entering into the care and treatment of the cow, such as 
pasturage and the things necessary to enable her to produce the 
best results, as well as the proper handling of the milk in its prep- 
aration for the market. | 


In many cases the sanitary improvements of the creameries 
and dairies are a mere matter of a little work without any finan- 
cial outlay. 


It is my belief that legislation in the interest of the dairy and 
creamery industry of this state should at all times receive para- 
mount attention by the people. 

Indisputable statistics show Illinois to be at the head of the 
dairy industries of the world. She waits for no country, no city 
—not even New York City, London, Liverpool, nor any other city 
in the world—to set the mark, but leads all herself. For Elgin 
and our own glorious state makes the market price for all coun- 
tries every day of the year excepting Sundays. At Philadelphia, 
Paris, Chicago, Buffalo, Charleston—in fact whenever and wher- 
ever a world’s fair or great exposition is held, there will always 
be found Illinois with all of the blue ribbons attached to her 
dairy exhibits. | 
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And with our present dairy laws as rigidly enforced as they 
are now these results bid most fair to attain always. 

And why is it so? 

Because our grand state affords the opportunities so well 
grasped by the farmer and the dairy producer. 

Because our dairy farmer has the knowledge of making 
these results. 

And because in Governor Yates we have an honest, aggres- 
sive executive who has fostered the dairies of the farmers for the 
betterment of their products and firmly and fearlessly caused all 
laws pertaining to the health and welfare of our people regarding 
pure food and dairy products to be rigidly enforced by the State 
Food Commission in all of its branches. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Gurler :—Who is it that 1s butter expert on creameries— 
has the practical charge of Illinois? 

A:—Mr. Hoy 

© :—The man who has a practical understanding of butter- 
making? 

A:—Mr. Hoy. 

© :—Does he have police powers? 

A:—Yes sir. The law gives him the right to close any 
creamery that is not conducted properly and kept in a sanitary 
condition, 

O :—What about the dairies ? 

A:—There is nothing upon them. The law don’t cover 
them. We inspect the dairies when we are out, but the law does 
not go far enough to cover these questions. You will have to 
look to Judge Lindley or some of them to amend the law in some 
of these respects. 

O :—Have you a record of the value of dairy products for 
the last year, or the year before. I mean cheese and milk? 

A :—The one I have here is 1902. 

O :—What was that? 
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A :-—1902 the value of butter eleven millions. No, I didn’t 
get that; this is only in Elgin. 

Mr. Lindley :—In your paper you said three million pounds 
of milk a day? 

A:—I meant a year. 

O :—We are trying to beat that, and I began to think we 
couldn’t. 

Mr. Gurler :—Can you furnish on application the location of 
creameries in I[]linois? 

© :—Have you a pamphlet? 

A:—Yes sir; in our next annual report. On the inspection 
of creameries and dairies; it is about as hard an undertaking as 
can be. You go to the county seat and ask any of the officers 
there if you could get any information, and maybe he will tell 
you of seven or eight creameries. You have got to cover the 
road all over to reach the dairies and creameries. There is no 
Way you can get them unless you go out into the field. In some 
states they have all of them practically. 

© :—How many creameries in the state? 

A:—I presume possible 1000. There may be more, and 
about 4000 dairies. That is a rough estimate, however. 

Q :—How about cheese factories ? 

A :—lI can’t give you any information. 

O:—Don't you inspect then? 

A :—No, we have not. There are not many cheese factories 
in Illinois. 

O :—What do you mean by dairy? 

A :—The dairy is where the milk is produced. 

QO :—You mean individual dairies or where the farmer ships 


se 
milk ? 

A :—I don’t mean a farmer, a farmer is not a dairyman. 

By the President :—Tomorrow we will have a very interest- 
ing subject. Mr. Lee will continue this subject on creameries. 

We don’t want you to forget the membership committee. 
The men in the audience are willing to make you a member of 
the Association. This not only entitles you to last year’s report 
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but this report will be out inside of 90 days 1f we have good luck. 

The butter room will be open tomorrow afternoon for your 
inspection. It 1s the room just back of this room on this same 
floor. We have a very good display considering it 1s down in 
this section. If it was in the north we would probally have 100 
entries, but being here, it is very good. 

We will close this evening’s exercises with a song by the 
quartet. 

Encored. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 


Convention called to order by President. 
We will commence the exercises. 


Let the Committee on Memberships keep busy. We want 
as many members from this section of the state as possible. ‘They 
not only get this year’s report, but also the book printed last year 
which they can have for the asking. 

The Committee on Memberships will circulate amongst you 
and we hope you won’t be bashful about handing over your $1.00 
to Mr. Spies, Mr. Shearer, for they won’t be bashful about taking 
them. 


I will appoint the Committee on Nominations : 

E. Sudendorf, Clinton, Illinois. 

W. R. Kimsey, Tamaroa, Illinois. 

F. N. Wiggins, Springfield, Illinois. 

A. J. Shearer, Aurora, Illinois. 

J. Latzer, Greenville, [linois. 

I want the election of officers to take place when all the 
dairymen are present. I want them to feel that they have a hand 
in it. Of course it is only members that can vote in this matter. 
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I would like every dairyman that milks a cow to get his member-_ 
ship this morning so he can vote this afternoon. 

The other Committee I will appoint later. 

By Mr. Kimsey:—I propose that Mr. Sudendorf appoint a 
place and time to meet. 

Mr. Sudendorf :—Immediately after this meeting at the hotel 
or one of these rooms. 

By the President :—The Committee on nominations to meet 
at the Hotel Thomas immediately after this meeting. 

The first paper on our program this morning is a very im- 
portant one, “The Types of Dairy Cows.” This will be given by 
Mr. L. A. Spies of St. Jacobs. He is one of the mene wie amas 
done the most on this subject in his part of Illinois. 


TYPES OF DAIRY COWS. 


By L. A. Spies, St. Jacobs, Ill. 


Ladies and Gentlemen. 

I wonder if 1 can make room for my cows up here (exhibits 
charts). 

This is getting to be an age of specialization. We are sup- 
posed to specialize in whatever we undertake, that is, 1f we want 
to reach the maximum of success. | 

It is the same in dairying. It is the same in the beet ime ee 
is the way in which the race horse of today has been developed 
until they have gotten down below two minutes with the record of 
the trotting horse—a matter we considered impossible. It 1s the 
same way in the dairy cow. We have developed a dairy cow that 
is capable of producing five times more than the ordinary cow 
that we had some years ago, that is I mean the average cow. 

We will say, for instance, that out here in the square there 
is going to be a pulling match. What kind of a horse would you 
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go out there with? With a draft horse or with a race horse? Of 
course, to draw a load requires an animal that is bred for that 
purpose. An animal that has the muscular development, the 
weight and that peculiar temperament that is required of that 
animal. If there was to be a race out here on the same track, 
what kind of a horse would you take to enter in that race? 
Would you go out there with a draft horse or with a race horse? 
A race horse of course. And you would not want any draft 
blood in that animal. 


This (pointing to chart) represents the draft animal that 
is the dairy cow of the beef type. I wish to separate these cattle 
into two classes, the dairy type and the beef type. They are dis- 
tinctive as the race horse and the draft horse. 


You will notice that this animal is of the beef type. It has, 
for instance, a breadth between the eyes and short from there to 
this point. It has a short neck and the further back the wider. 
You will find it is short legged, ‘built close to the ground. Now 
this principle not only holds good in beef animals but it holds good 
in the draft horse; it holds good in the best developed porker that 
we have today. You find that there is no place left here between 
the hind quarters for an udder. It would be impossible to place 
an udder of any size with this beef animal. If you are in the beef 
business this is the kind of an animal you want, that is, one of 
this type. 

You will notice in this cow (indicating chart) that the dis- 
tance is greater from the muzzle to the point between the eyes. 
You will notice. that she has got a slender neck; that she has bare- 
ly meat enough on her back to cover her hones decently. That is 
the dairy type. You will find the development here. The thigh 
is thin and slender, leaving room for a good sized udder which 1s 
always necessary in a good dairy cow; you must have an udder. 

You will also find that the milk veins are well developed, 
and here is a principle that holds good in all dairy animals, you 
must have the catham, the reverse of what you must have with 
the beef animal. 
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Now we sometimes hear a man say “I have got Short 
Horns.” That is rather an ambiguous term, what type of Short 
Horns has he? You have got the beef type or the dairy type. 
This is the beef type and the beef type is wrong if you are in the 
dairy business, because you see the same rule holds good. The 
animal’s body is virtually a parallelogram. The object of this 
animal is to put the most meat for it sells for the highest price, 
and that is the back and hind quarters, and the more room there 
is and the more meat that goes there, the more value the animal 
is. 

Now a very good illustration of this fact was developed up 
here at Ames, Iowa. They took a Jersey steer and a Herford 
steer. One represented the dairy type, the other represented the 
beef type. They fed those two animals about the same amount of 
feed for a period of nine months. At the end of that time they 
took them to market and when they came to market them they 
found the Jersey brought two and one-eighth dollars below the 
market price and the Herferd ten cents above the market, making 
a difference of over $2.22 between the two animals. The net 
weight of the Hereford was 67% per cent beef and the Jersey 57 
per cent. In the Jersey there was two times as much tallow. 
These animals had gained virtually the same amount on the same 
amount of food and from the casual observer you would have said 
one produced just as much meat as the other, but when they came 
to dress these cattle they found the difference to be greater than 
they had supposed on account of the Jersey having produced so 
much more tallow. The tallow was worth 4 cents a pound and 
he had very little of the choice cuts; hardly enough beef to cover 
his back decently. This was worth 18 cents a pound, and there was 
not much of it. The market returns was 49 per cent greater for 
the Hereford than for the Jersey. I venture to say that if you 
would apply the same rules and take a beef type and a dairy type 
you would find that the difference would be just as great in favor 
of the dairy type in the dairy test. This teaches us that we ought 
to try and keep the right kind of cows, that is, a man don't 
necessarily have to be a lover of one kind of animals, one breed 
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of animals, but he should choose the kind that he likes and that 
is suitable for his business and go ahead, but he must not select a 
beef type and expect to go into the dairy business. 

Here is another Short Horn. ‘That illustrates the differ- 
ence between two kinds of dairy cows. This cow here was the 
Durham cow that gave the great results at the Columbian E;xpo- 
sition. A Durham cow there that made a much greater return 
than the rest of the Durham cows and this is a good likeness of 
her. Here you see development of the milk veins, you see the 
catham, and this should teach us that we must not go by the names 
of things, but use our own judgment when we come to make a 
selection. We must bear in mind the type, or, in other words, we 
must aim for that type. 

I need not tell you that this Jersey is a dairy type; she is a 
good one. One of the World’s Fair cows. Look at that catham 
and the wonderful development of the udder and milk veins all 
convince one of the kind of animal. If aman wants Jerseys, he 
can get them, but get the best. If he wants Holsteins, get the 
best. If he wants Durhams, get the best. If he wants Guern- 
seys or any of the breeds, let him get the best. That's what my 
experience has been, and I never believe in being prejudiced in 
anything or try to make one man believe that there is only one 
breed of cattle. That is a matter that must be decided by the 
owner, and our likes and dislikes go a great ways in determining 
what kind of success we have. 

Now, after determining what kind of cattle you are going 
to keep, but in the first place it is necessary to determine what 
business you are going to go into; the second, decide what kind 
of stock, what breed of cattle you are going to keep, and when you 
have come to make your selection, select the very best. 

My experience has been that the only way for me to develop 
a first class herd was to breed it. Don’t be too close with your- 
self while you are making your selection for your foundation 
stock, look up the records and then go ahead and perfect a herd 
of animals, a herd of first class animals, first class dairy cows 
from your own breeding up. Go and take the results that have 
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been carried on for hundreds of years, and commence to build 
where the other man has left off. If you buy a dairy cow that 
some one else has bred, you buy all the mistakes that the other 
man has made, and the dairymen here know there are many mis- 
takes that are made, and the man that buys them will find it out 
to his sorrow later.on. Where it is possible, the foundation 
stock should be of some pure dairy breed for the dairy business. 
The reason is this: That if you get pure breed you know what 
results you will get. I could tell just as well when I made two 
pure breeds what I was going to get as 1f | bought yellow corn 
I know I would get yellow corn. The reason was just simpy’ 
this: Experience had taught me that from generation to genera- 
tion these animals had been developed for the one purpose, and 
the result was that you would get that kind of an animal, and 
you don’t make the mistakes that you did if you are going to 
select and try to mix up everything. 

If you do mix the different breeds and try to take a mongrel 
and breed it you will still find there are lots of crosses and mis- 
takes. You will not be the gainer but the loser. 

I believe that discussion very frequently brings out more 
than any one can say, and 1f any one wishes to ask any questions 
I will try and answer them. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Glover. Q:—Did you take into consideration the depth 
and length of the animal? 

A:—O yes, but I did not want to take up all day. That is 
important to a great extent, it gives the digestion. Of course 
the machinery has got to be there. A dairy cow is virtually a 
machine. You have got to have a machine of proper size to do 
proper work. 

Now you notice these pictures are made from photographs 
and the artist that did them lived miles away and I did not tell 
him to put on any touches. Did you notice the length of that 
animal, it speaks for itself. 
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I might mention right here, that if 1 was going to teach 
agriculture in the public schools, | would try and get the state to 
make charts and hang them on the walls of the school houses. 
Have the different types of the best animals and what they are 
good for, and the children would set 1n their school room and the 
type of that animal would be fixed in that child’s mind that when- 
ever the teacher would ask what type of an animal that was and 
what is was good for, and how it was produced and so on, that 
it would be an object lesson. For instance these steers, the Here- 
ford and the Jersey steer. The Jersey steer had put it in this part 
here. He had tried to put it into the pail where his mother had 
been putting the butter fat for generations. Not on the back 
but down here, and that is the reason there was such a difference. 
You need the length of the animal, so that the animal can digest 
properly. ‘These object lessons are supposed, to a great extent, 
to appeal to the mind of the listener, and that is the reason [ did 
not talk long on that same point. 


For instance, the cow should be much wider through the 
rear than in front. She should be wedge shaped. And there are 
a great many other points that were not touched upon. 


Any other questions ? 


© :—In your experience of talking before farmers were you 
ever convinced there could be produced steers from dairy animals? 


A:—I did find a gentleman last summer at a dairy meeting 
and he had gotten a Hereford male and he thought that was just 
the thing to improve the dairy stock, and after he had heard me 
talk and he come and shook hands with me and said ‘You opened 
my eyes, it was a false god, it was proper to smash it. I have 
been using a Hereford and I know | am wrong.” I believe this 
is so plain that common sense will hardly ever question it. 

© :—Have you heard them question the theory of the beef 
animal. The old dual purpose cow ? 

A :—Not so much of that down here. I was a dual purpose 
animal man once myself, but I have learned better. 

© :—You better come and talk in our part of the state. 
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A :—In Iowa that illustration between the two Durhams ap- 
peals to them so strong that they won't question it because I find 
in Iowa they have lots of corn and a pretty good class of Dur- 
hams and the people up there I find milk a kind of a dual purpose 
animal, but it costs 20 to 40 to 100 more to care for that kind of 
animals than a special purpose animal. 
© :—It requires more skill to feed a dual purpose animal than 


~~ 


a special cow? 

A :—Yes sir. 

© :—To keep her producing properly? 

A:—Yes sir. It is just the same as taking a race horse; it 
takes more skill to get the best out of a race horse; lots of people 
like a good race horse and I am not saying anything against a 
good horse. It takes a skilled driver to develop a first class race 
horse to get the best speed, and it 1s the same with the cow. You 
get a first-class animal, her capacities are so great 1f you treat her 
right. It is like the man who is running his automobile at 75 
miles an hour, he is laible to have a wreck; he has got to be very 
careful. 

QO :—What’s the average amount of milk given by a cow 
through the state of Illinois? 

A :—A little over 3,000 pounds. 

O :—What would you consider the paying quantity? 

A:—All you can get. A paying quantity I should say ought 
to be 7, 8, 10, 12 and if you can get 15 or 20—all you can get. 
We are just now trying to develop the dairy cow the same as we 
started to develop the trotting horse forty years ago. 

QO :—What do you mean, you said it was five times as large 
as it used to be, and now you say 3,000 average today. 

A :—That is the average I understand. 

By the President :—That was in the census of 1900. 

A:—When we talk of average we want to understand that 
is what we have got. I remember of reading a couple of years 
ago of a saying that if the dairymen would wake up and find one- 
third of the cows dead—the poorest one-third—that the dairy- 
men would be better off, and I believe that is so. We are work- 
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ing too many averages. There is too much room on the top. Get 
as much as you can. 

A member. ©O:—You have not touched on the feed at all. 
What is the best ration for that style of cow in this locality? 

A:—If I was going to try and produce good milk here I 
would feed bran about 10 pounds a day. I would feed about 2 
pounds cotton seed meal a day. I would feed about 10 pounds of 
clover hay or cow pea hay, and what other feeds that I had in 
proportion, but ensilage and clover or cow pea hay with bran 
and cotton seed meal make a very good ration. 

O :—No corn in it at all? 

A :—Corn, yes, if you have it. Lots of farmers of this coun- 
try-don’t produce enough corn. He ought to, as far as possible, 
feed what he raises. 

By the President :—This is turning into our subject of this 
afternoon, and it will come out then in the feed of the animal, 
and as our time is getting short this morning we will have to 
pass on. Remember those questions this afternoon. 

If any one here would drop a card to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture he can get the statistics for this cow, 
under the heads of the breeds of dairy cattle. The government 
gives out a pamphlet. 

By the President:—You have perfect liberty to write to 
Champaign and free to have the bulletins that are issued to be sent 
to you by mail. You pay your taxes and that 1s what you pay 
them for. It is your state, it doesn’t belong to people outside 
of this state. Drop a card to Prof. Davenport or Prof. Fraser 
or Washington to the Department of Agriculture. 

Is Mr. B. C. Settles of Palmyra, Mo., here? He was to talk 
on the building up of a profitable dairy herd.. 

We will pass on to the next paper. 


By the President :—The next on the program is “My Dairy 
Herd and What I Have Accomplished” by J. N. Wiggins of 
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Springfield, [linois. He is a young man who has given consid- 
erable attention to the subject and we will be pleased to hear what 
he has to tell us. 


MY DAIRY HERD AND WHAT | HAVE ACCOMPLISHED. 


By L. N. Wiggins, Springfield, III. 


The subject assigned me sounds pretty big. You will have 
to pardon me if I deviate from it somewhat, because I have accom- 
lished very little. 

It might interest you to hear something about our hotel 
farm. The Leland hotel farm has been run in connection with the 
Leland hotel, of Springfield, Il., for almost twenty-eight years. 
It has furnished the hotel with all its milk and cream and a great 
part of the butter, veal, sausage pork, spring lamb, garden truck, 
etc. The farm is located three miles from the hotel and about 
one mile southwest from the city limits. It consists of 240 acres. 

Particular attention has been given to the development of 
the dairy interests. Our herd of cows is made up of pure bred 
Red Polls, grades of Red Polls, Short Horns, Holsteins and Jer- 
seys. We have been careful in mating and selecting healthy 
animals with dairy qualities. <A little more than two years ago 
it became my especial duty to manage the farm and at the same 
time continue my duties as steward of the hotel. The farm had 
been very well equipped and was a source of great pleasure and 
pride to my father, and at the same time had paid quite well. I 
realized I would have to exert every energy in order to conduct 
the business as it had been conducted ; and at the same time make 
it pay well. You must pardon me for speaking so much in the 
first person, but I am supposed to emphasize the fact that great 
help can be derived from exhaustive study of our good dairy and 
farm literature. 
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It took me about three months by reading at night when op- 
portunity afforded to study the greater part of “Feeds and Feed- 
ing’ which my cousin had recommended to me as being a very 
good book. ‘To start with I borrowed a copy of him. “The 
Breeder’s Gazette’ and “Hoard’s Dairymen”’ have been coming 
to me, ever since I started that book. I soon found that the forty 
cows we were milking, did not yield enough returns, when com- 
pared with reports of other herds, and my interest was aroused. 

We had milked in the old fashioned way. All the farm 
hands, good and bad milkers, started at one end of a row of cows 
and milked the cows just as they came to them until that row was 
finished; and then on to the next row. When I wanted to know 
what a particular cow was yielding I had hard work to find out 
and then could not get accurate information, so | gave each man 
certain cows to milk. The milk yield increased at once. 

By the 1st of March, 1902, I had all the cows numbered and 
had found an old four bottle Babcock tester. We saved compos- 
ite tests for a week. From Mr. H. B. Gurler’s “American Dairy- 
ing,’ I had gathered some information on testing milk and so 
went at it with a great deal of awe and against big odds. The 
foreman of the farm, who had been employed by my father for a 
great many years and five other old employes could not stand the 
idea of weighing and testing milk, only two of the farm crew of 
eight stood oy me. 

During the March, 1902, the forty cows which were in all 
stages of lactation, most of them fresh in the early fall and win- 
ter, averaged: 459.4 pounds of milk, average test 4.2 per cent, 
average pounds butter fat 19 pounds. Figuring as Mr. Gurler 
had recommended I estimated that the average yearly record for 
the herd, or 8.4 months would be about 3,459 pounds of milk, 159 
pounds of fat, and increasing by ¥@ they would yield 179 pounds 
of butter. 

Our feed was costing us about 23 cents a day for each cow. 
The forty cows were averaging about two gallons of milk per 
day. You see our milk was costing us, to produce it, about 11 
cents per gallon, besides the cost of labor which amounted to about 
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¢( cents per cow per day. Our eyes were being opened?) We 
bought two young registered Red Poll bulls from predominent 
milk and butter strains, the very best individuals we could buy, 
regardless of price. We sold sixteen cows and heifers the first 
year. A good many heifers came in fresh and we started by buying 
any first class cow we could find. By careful study of the indi- 
vidual records of the cows and weighing the feed to the indivi- 
duals four times a month we were able to keep close track of and 
to cut expenses and steadily increase the milk production. 


I had studied out nutritive rations and found our ration had 
been about one to nine (1:9). We gradually brought it to 
1:5.8. We have had best results from a 1:6 ratio. varied accord- 
ing to the price of feed and working conditions of the cows. 


Last March, one year from the time we started to weigh and 
test, we milked forty-nine cows, the average pounds of milk pro- 
duced for the month of March, ’03, was 740.3 pounds, an increase 
over March, ’02, of 280.9 pounds per cow. 

The average test was 4.04 per cent, 16 per cent lower than 
the year before, but the average pounds butter fat produced was 
252 pounds, or about 283 pounds of butter. 


In short we had increased the milk production from 3,459 
pounds per cow to 6,219 pounds, or an increase of 2,756 pounds 
per cow. The butter fat increased from 159 pounds to 252 
pounds, an increase of 93 pounds per cow, and instead of forty 
cows producing an everage 179 pounds of butter we had forty- 
nine cows which averaged 283 pounds of butter, an increase-of 
104 pounds allowing % for overrun in churning. 

Our feed for March, 1903, cost us on an average of 19 cents 
per day per cow, with a ratio 1:5.9. Several cents higher than 
it had been in the early winter months. The average cost of 
production for one gallon of milk for the year, March, ’02, to 
March, ’03, was eight cents, under modern sanitary conditions. 
Of course the calf, the manure (which is carefully saved) and 
skimmed milk are expected to, and do pay for the attendance of 
the cow, which amounts with us to about 5 cents per day. 
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Our cows were tested each month the first year; composite 
samples being taken from six consecutive milkings. Since last 
March, ’03, we have tested them every month, but the weighing 
at each milking has been, and will be kept up. Thirty-four cows 
completed the first year with an average of 5,755.8 pounds of milk 
and 284 pounds of butter, average income was $77.84, average 
cost of keep $49, average net profit on butter basis $28.84. Five 
heifers, with first calf, yielded 4,213 pounds of milk and 177 
pounds of butter. 

The year of 1903 would have seen us still further ahead in 
milk and butter production with larger net profits, if it had not 
been for a very disastrous fire last August, which completely 
destroved our barns. We have just finished building a fine, 
modern barn, which has stalls for 100 cows, besides box stalls, 
engine room, silo, hospital, and feed rooms. We can drive into 
the second story where are located our grain bins, cutters, grind- 
ers, etc. Our hay mow will hold about three hundred tons of hay 
and straw, besides farm implements. 

The hotel pays the farm 17% cents a gallon for four per 
cent milk, 70 cents per gallon for 20 per cent cream, 5 cents per 
gallon for skimmed milk, and Elgin prices for butter. 

We raise most of our own veal. Starting the calves on 
whole milk and gradually getting them onto skimmed milk by 
about the second week, a grain mixture of seventy-five per cent, 
Py weieme.of corn meal, 10 per cent bran, 10 per cent oats, 5 
per cent oil meal, is kept before them until they are ready to 
butcher. I gave them the oats, bran, and oil meal to keep them 
on feed. ‘They are confined in box stalls with plenty of sun 
light, have free access to fresh water and salt. They dress out a 
first-rate quality and 55 to 65 per cent at the age of eight to nine 
weeks. Our heifer calves which we wish to keep are allowed to 
run out; and are given a growing grain ration and second crop 
clover when not on grass. They have skimmed milk for six to 
eight months. 

We keep twenty brood sows, Berkshire and Poland cross, 
use pure bred Berkshire boars. The sows, with pigs, are started 
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on shipstuff, made into thin slop, and by the time the pigs are 
three weeks old we commence to give them a little hotel slop with 
skimmed milk. Our slops are brought to the farm early every 
morning and fed while sweet, in two feeds each day. The quan- 
tity depends upon the size and age of the pigs, as well as upon 
the kind and quality of the slop. These slops must not contain 
chicken, or poultry entrils, coffee grounds, dish water, boiled 
bones, or fish bones. Any of these things will sooner or later 
prove fatal to swine. They contain the ordinary table refuse ex- 
cept the bread scraps which are saved and fed to the sheep and 
chickens. ‘The vegetable parrings are saved separate and fed to 
the sheep. You see we do not have to feed our Sheepyeram, 
With skimmed milk, shipstuff, and the lighter slops we start our 
pigs and fatten them with corn and slops. 

We are now making into sausage meat for hotel use, last 
March pigs which weigh from 280 to 370 pounds, and they are 
dressing out about 82 per cent. They have had slops and corn 
as concentrates since they were eight weeks old. A good clean 
sweet hotel slop is without doubt an excellent supplement to corn 
but must be fed with good judgment for profitable results. Our 
hogs pay us a very handsome profit. 

We supply the hotel with summer vegetables and raise 
enough turnips, beets, etc., for winter use. We grow enough 
potatoes for early summer and fall use. Our rich black soil does 
not produce a profitable winter potato. 

I sincerely hope that every dairyman here, be he old or 
young, 1s keeping individual records of his cows. Our case is a 
good example. For twenty-eight years we thought that we had 
a very profitable herd of cows and we did, but they were not 
sufficiently developed. It takes the scales and tester and a whole 
lot of plain digging and individual close attention to produce 
milk and grow healthy animals. We are only just getting started. 
But now we are milking eighty cows and during December, ’03, 
we averaged 21% gallons of milk per cow, with an average test 
of 43 per cent butter fat, and the cows had no shelter. They are 
now in the new, comportable, modern barn, and next year we 
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hope to average 7,000 pounds of milk to cow and 300 pounds but- 
ter fat. At present we are selling 40 to 50 gallons of milk daily 
at wholesale. We standardize it to + per cent and get 17% cents 
a gallon for it. 


DISCUSSION. 


O :—Did you change your breed of cows to get the increase? 

A:—No sir it was right there. 

QO :—You sold or got rid of some of them? 

A :—We sold 16 out of the 40 the first year. 

© :—What was your best cattle? 

A :—We had better success with—that is our best cow was 
a cross Short Horn and Jersey. We had 6 Red Poll first cross 
and Short Horn and Jersey cows and the first cross was Red 
Poll. 

O :—Haven't you found your milk records created a good 
deal of misunderstanding? 

A:—Yes sir. After we got started it was all right. Of 
course we have to employ all of our help. 

O :—How large a grain ration did you feed? 

A :—We fed ensilage last winter. 

O :—How large a grain ration? 

A :—We feed according to the capacity of the cow, according 
to the work and condition she was in. 

O :—The average of the dairy, how does it run? 

A :—10 to 12 pounds, a little better than that. 

O:—What kind of feed ? 

A :—Equal parts of bran, hominy feed, we get it right there, 
corn cob meal 2 pounds oil meal to a cow a day. 

O :—Feed clover hay any? 

A :—Yes sir. 

Mr. Cobb.—You are feeding too much grain. 

A :—We are getting results. 

O :—Do you know whether you could get same results with- 
out the grain? 

A :—I thought I could when I started. 
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© :—I think you are feeding too much grain. 

A :—How would I get the results? I visited Hoard’s barn 
last winter and he was feeding hardly any grain. I thought I 
would take five cows and try it, and I did, but I lost the cows for 
the year. Tried them for six weeks and they got down so bad I 
never got them back. I cut them down gradually half. I tried 
to feed every cow what she could clean up. 

© :—How did you feed? 

A :—We give them clover hay mornings, then ensilage, then 
grain, then ensilage after milking. When they can run out oat 
straw is before them. In the evening corn and get the grain in 
the afternoon got clover hay and more grain and then ensilage. 
Try to stuff them full. 

O :—What I want to know is, how much dry matter does 
each cow get each day? 

A:—I paid attention to it, but I can’t tell you exactly. 

O :—Just the total? 

A :—I don’t know. 

O :—What I was trying to get at was, you are feeding a total 
of too much dry matter and too much dry matter in your concen- 
trated food. 

A :—Is that so. How do you get around it? 

© :—By feeding more of the farm produce crop. 

Mr. Mason:—When you feed the grain you have been you 
keep up the flow and when you reduce it you go down? 

A :—Yes, you got to keep up the flow. You can’t feed any 
two cows alike, at least I can’t. 

Mr. Newman :—Do you feed alfalfa ? 

A :—I paid $8.00 for second crop of clover hay and I would 
rather pay $2.00 more for that than the first crop. 

O :—Do you have different breeds ? 

A :—Six Guernseys. 

O :—He spoke about the hogs—when you commenced feed- 
ing corn did you feed on the floor? 

A :—Yes sir, We fed our corn on some of the brickbats and 
dug a low place in the lot where we fed and then all the floors are 
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brick floors to feed on. Brickbats and crushed in center and it is 
easily kept clean. We use charcoal in-our boilers and then the 
charcoal burns and leaves some fine dust. Then we take out this 
dust and just take that out and put a little in boxes in different 
hog’s floors with a little salt in it and it is a great thing to keep 
them in condition. We find slops a very profitable feed if one 
can get it right. Of course we control our own slops at the hotel 
and can keep the glass and broken dishes out. If a man can get 
that and feed it with skim milk and a little corn they can make 
very nice profits on his hogs. 

© :—My experience about the floors is best to feed hogs in? 

A:—Yes sir, 

O :—You are feeding your cows the same in 1903 as 1902? 

A:—We didn’t know; we just feed some bran and shipped 
stuff and hominy and fed what they would clean up. 

O:—You count that increase partly due to weeding out a 
lot of poor cows? 

A:—Yes sir, weeding out and more careful mixing of the 
feeds. The weeding out and being careful in replacing those cows. 
with the best cows we could find put up that increase. Just the 
scales and test got us started on it. 


AMONG THE CREAMERIES OF ILLINOIS. 


My Mr. Carl E. Lee, Elgin,- II. 


—_—— 


By the President :—Mr. Lee is a young man whom our ex- 
perimental station fellows found up in Iowa. We don’t care 
where they come from so we go to other States and get some of 
their good men. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I am glad to be here this morning. I am somewhat a 

stranger to the Illinois people. I came over to this state in Sep- 
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tember. I have been with the boys in Iowa and seen a little in 
North Dakota and Minnesota, but the men in Illinois are as good 
as at any other place. 


In some of the creameries in Northern Illinois the boys say 
to me, “ You are here in the factory this morning, but don’t say 
anything about the factory to any one else.” ‘The boys proba- 
bly gave their reasons for saying this and I try to be good to 
_ them. 


In my address this morning I shall not mention any names 
that will interfere with any of the work that the boys are doing. 
I find all classes of them, and some of the boys in this state are 
as fine as those in Iowa. } 


I was talking with a man, whose name and creamery I shall 
not mention, but where there was trouble testing the milk when 
I went there. I found there was a little difference in the reading 
of the test. The man who run the creamery remarked that I did 
not read the bottles right, so we got into an argument. He said, 
“You are reading like Babcock did, and I told him he didn’t 
read them right.”” Now, of course, you run across those kind of 
boys, but they are good fellows just the same. [I am convinced 
that all of you have one grand motive, that is the education of 
our buttermakers and creamery men. All of you will agree 
with me that there is not another - profession; wiene tue 
finished product of a’single individual comes in contact with so 
many people as the finished product from the hands of the but- 
termaker. Since it is one of the necessary things in every home, 
it is essential that it should be made in just as neat a room and 
with just as clean apparatus as the housekeeper would use in 
making bread. 


If every pound of butter made in the creameries of Illincis 
was as good as could be made, it would not be long before Illinois 
butter would be at a premium and we could not make enough to 
supply the demand. I don’t know how it is with you, but when 
I get poor butter I spread it on the bread thin. When it is good 
the bread is the part that is thin. 
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We want to make better butter than we are, and in order to 
do this we must make it in cleaner creameries. The milk must 
be brought to factories in better and cleaner cans; the farmers 
must take better care of their cows and barns. ‘The creamery 
operator’s way of handling the milk, the finished product, and the 
appearance of his factory are inseparable with the farmers’ way 
of handling the milk, or the cans. The influence of the one can- 
not help but act upon the other. 

In nine cases out of every ten the buttermaker’s influence is 
the stronger and has the greater effect. It is important that the 
buttermaker should be fond of his profession in order that he 
may develop the most and best that 1s in him. 

I believe that a buttermaker may engage in the profession of, 
buttermaking or as a creamery manager and though the work is 
not pleasing to him he may bring honor to himself, but not in so 
great a degree as if he really loves his work. 

We want the men in the factories, whatever work they may 
have, to be honest; to have the same spirit as the poor, colored 
boy at a slave sale in the Sduth. When placed upon the block 
he was asked by a friend, “ Sam, will you be honest if I buy 
you?” With a look that beggared description the poor colored 
Soy made reply, “ I will be honest Massa whether you buy me or 
not.” Friends, we are in need of just such men. 

Only a short time ago, after I had made a test of all the 
patrons’ milk, in looking over the list there was one patron whose 
milk tested 5.20 and there were several whose milk tested only 
3.00. The buttermaker seemed to think that the milk which 
tested 5.20 should be reduced a little and added the difference to 
the 3 per cent milk. I do not know if that kind of work 1s prac- 
ticed by very many of our buttermakers. I hope they are few, 
because there is not another thing in the running of a creamery 
that will cause so much trouble as the manipulation of the test. 
In this work of a systematic visitation of the creameries 1n north- 
ern Illinois, in order to heip the creamery operator and manager, 
we offer suggestions for improvement when needed and com- 
pare their way of doing the work with other ways. When pos- 
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sible, the creamery is visited in the morning so as to be there 
when the milk arrives. The milk is examined and when needed, 
suggestions are given the patrons about taking care of their cans; 
how to wash them and when to wash them; also talk about the 
care of the milk, and emphasize the importance of bringing the 
milk to the creamery, well ventilated, clean, sweet and free from 
any odor. 

One of the faults most prominent at this season of the year 
in hand separator cream.is that it is so apt to be tainted with 
odors from the kitchen. One of the things that every creamery 
operator should be careful in and which needs looking after, is 
the receiving room and platform. I have had farmers say to 
me, ‘“‘ You better talk to the buttermaker about cleaning this room 
rather than say anything to us about our cans.” 

Another thing I have noticed is that a number of cream- 
eries are not careful enough with their composite milk samples. 
A sample of the milk is not taken every morning; the jars con- 
taining the milk are not properly taken care of; they are at. 
times left uncovered, and at a few of the creameries a sample of 
the milk is taken every morning and the morning before they are 
to be tested the bottles are all emptied and cleaned and on the fol- 
lowing day a sample is taken of every patron’s milk and tested. 
What that sample tests, is recorded and stands as a test of the 
total number of pounds of milk the patron has delivered at the 
creamery for fifteen days. Work of this kind ought not to be 
tolerated. 

Another thing that needs looking after and even the most 
accurate cannot be too careful with, 1s to see that the composite 
samples are thoroughly mixed, all of the cream dissolved and 
removed from the inside of the bottle before the pipette is filled. 

At this time it might be well to say a few words about the 
test. A number of the farmers have complained to me that 
their milk is not tested right. In a number of cases the farmer is 
not to be blamed for complaining because he is not given what 
his milk really tests, especially if he has a good test, and lives 
where he cannot take his milk to some other creamery. His 
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test is lowered and the test of some other patron increased in 
order that he may not leave because he has brought milk to the 
creamery rather low in butterfat. The buttermakers that do 
this kind of work are doing an irreparable loss to the dairy and 
creamery industry of our state. What need is there for the 
state to try to get the farmers to improve their herds, when 
creamery men are doing that kind of work? And another thing, 
when the farmers who have improved their herds find out that 
they are not getting what belongs to them by right, they will 
sooner or later buy a hand separator. The creameries object to 
this, but they are bringing it upon themselves. Rather than let 
the buttermakers increase the test by unfair means he shouid 
go to the farmer, post him on feeds and breeds, and if necessary, 
go to the farm and test every individual in the herd and help him 
to weed out the unproductive ones. Remember this is not done 
in a day. 


As a rule the separators were in good condition. A few of 
them were not set so as to get the best results. For example. 
one separator did not skim close. The fault was not with the 
machine, but it was found that the lower edge of the cream screw 
was just even with the top of the cream pan. 


Churns may be classified “very good” to “poor.” It 
seems that a number of buttermakers have trouble in keeping 
the churns sweet, more so with the combine churn than with 
the ordinary box churn. A simple and good way to wash a com- 
bine churn is to put in quite a little water at a temperature nearly 
200, run the churn on fast gear for about three minutes, stop the 
churn and let the water out, then give it a second washing same 
as the first one. After the water is let out pull the drain plug 
and leave churns with covers up and open. Never rinse a churn 
with cold water. 


Wish we could find more buttermakers using starters in 
connection with the ripening of the cream. If the commercial 
starter is not used a good one can be made by selecting milk 
either whole or skimmed; and I say this to the boys who are us- 
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ing buttermilk for starter, “* Do not do it, unless it should be for 
a single day.” : 

During the winter months when milk is delivered at the 
creamery only three times a week it is a hard matter to make a 
good starter. The following method works very satisfactorily: 

Select the skim milk; pasteurize it by setting the cans into 
a tank of water into which a steam pipe is extended. Heat the 
water high enough to bring the milk up to 175 or 180. Leave 
it stand at that temperature for at least twenty minutes. During 
pasteurization the milk should be stirred occasionally. Then cool 
the milk to 60 or below. Take out enough of the milk so as to 
carry the starter over until the following day. On that day add 
a portion of the starter to the milk that was held over from the 
preceding day, warmed up to a desired temperature. 

Every creamery operator should be very careful and try to 
keep the creamery neat at all times, not only the things that are 
inside the factory but the surroundings. See that the skim milk 
tank is washed clean every day. Be ready for the farmers every 
morning. 

If the farmers are not all satished with what you are doing 
for them, ask the unsatisfied ones to your creamery, show them 
what you are doing, try to make them understand that the work 
is fair and square. 

To the creamery men that can see the hand separators in the 
near future I have this to say, “ Try to keep your patrons satis- 
hed; "give each one what belongs to him; never run unnecessary 
water into the skim milk; see that it is run through clean pipes 
and delivered from a sweet tank.” I believe the time is coming 
when the commission men will ask if the butter 1s made in whole 
milk or hand separator factories. It is our object to assist the 
creamery operators of the state. Anything we can do which we 
believe can possibly be of any help to them we are going to do 
to the best of our ability. Not alone becatise we like to do it, 
but because it is your right to demand it. 

There is nothing that does me more good than to get a 
letter from one of our creamery operators stating that ke would 
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like to have me call at his creamery. I know when | get to that 
creamery there is a warm hand for me and furthermore, that that 
man is not afraid to show me through every room in the build- 
ing, and that he is not afraid to open up his milk pump or pipes 
to see if they are properly taken care of, or to have his churn 
examined. 

We can talk over creamery problems and suggestions offered 
will be considered. 


DISCUSSION. 


QO :—Is there any way in which the butter can be controlled 
before it gets into the hand of the consumer. 

A :—Not that I know of. 

Mr. Hostetter :—The last two or three years I have made it 
my personal interest to question somewhat into the tricks of the 
dairy goods men after getting into the hands of tlie dealer. We 
are trying to have the milk right and the inspectors of the cream- 
eries are trying to have the creameries right. One other feature, 
the dairy men ought to take and consider. I am convinced that 
a large amount of good butter is injured in the hands of the . 
dealer. To give an example, I have been buying Elgin creamery 
of a good brand of a dealer. It 1s excellent butter. I got a sam- 
ple that got rancid. The next time I went to the dealer for but- 
cer | asked if he had any fresh butter and he said he had. I said 
I would like to taste it, and it had a bad odor. I told him it 
wasn't fresh and he said he got it last week and put it in the 
refrigerator. I asked to see the refrigerator and in that ice box 
was five or six chickens. He had dressed the chickens the even- 
ing before and put them in the ice box and the flavor of the 
chickens had got into the butter. They don’t mean to injure 
the butter. I visited several grocery stores and found the same 
thing, everything that would spoil was put in the ice box with the 
butter, and those things would spoil the best butter made in 24 
hours. One man used the same paddle to serve his rancid but- 
ter, good butter, grease, renovated butter, cheese and creamery 
butter. I think as dairymen we ought to follow up our product 
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and see that it has the proper care and attention until it reaches 
the consumer. One way of obviating this difficulty would be if 
each package was done in paraffin paper. ‘The best butter I can 
get now comes in that way, and it is less liable to be contami- 
nated as if done up the other way. We ought to see it is not 
injured and practically contaminated with bacteria that will 
spoil its flavor in the hands of the dealer. 


Mr. Pethybridge:—What is the difference between hand 
separator cream and whole milk cream. What is the difference 
it would make if the butter was made from gathered separator 
cream or whether from whole milk at the creamery, if it was of 
equal quality? 


A:—I am glad you asked that question. The hand separ- 
ator is coming into Illinois. We don’t know how long they will 
remain with us. We can make just as good butter from hand 
separator cream if the farmer will take proper care of the cream 
and bring it to the factories when we want it. The trouble with 
hand separator cream is, the farmer says,‘ I am nor going to take 
it to the factory unless I really have to,” so we sometimes get 
cream five or six days old. We can’t make first-class goods out 
of cream that is that old. And then, another thing I have no- 
ticed in handling hand separator goods, it seems to me that the 
butter made from hand separator cream may be just as good as 
whole milk the day after it is made, but after it 1s formed it does 
not stand up so long. I have had one or two commission men 
tell me that the butter does not seem to be good when in cold 
storage. Two years ago we made no difference between hand 
separator cream goods, but last year, he said, we put a mark on 
all hand separator goods because they demanded it. They 
marked it so when putting in storage they kept the whole butter 
and disposed of the hand separator cream when first made. 


© :—Is hand separator cream pastuerized ? 
A :—No sir. 


You are from Iowa all right. 
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O :—Then the trouble is with the care of the cream and not 
with the separator. If you deliver good, sweet cream, no 
trouble? 

A:—That’s it. If they would take care of the cream, I 
have nothing to say about the hand separator. 

©.—Isn’t it true that there are a great many hand separator 
agents telling the farmers that they only have to deliver 
cream once a week? 

A :—Yes, I have know agents have told them they would not 
have to wash their separators every day, and | told them to tell 
the agents they did not know what they were talking about. 
Separators should be washed after you get through with them. 
I have found separators in creameries that had not been washed 
every day. ‘That ought not to exist. One man run hot water 
through: his separator and did not wash the pan. | took the pan 
out and told him it was not clean, and he said he did not know it. 

O :—Was he lazy? 

A :—I think it was carelessness. 

Mr. Newman :—There is room for education in all lines, no 
matter whether in the creamery or on the farm or with the 
dealer. The state of Illinois has started this inspection in as 
pleasant a way as possible, and after a while it will be police 
powers and they wml say, “ Your creamery has got to be kept 
clean,’ and so and so, and you might just as well take it pleas- 
antly and clean it. We are trying to bring it to you in a kindly, 
pleasant way for the first two years. This association will now 
go before the legislature and ask that these gentlemen who are 
visiting the farms may be clothed with police powers, and may 
say to you you shall do it or you must go out of business, for 
we must have the best and purest food on the market. We pay 
no attention to the other states, but go along with our own bat- 
tleship, and we can only do this by co-operating one with the 
other. In a kindly way we have asked you to clean up your 
places, but some time in the future you will find you must do it. 

Mr. Glover :—The work is being accepted by the creamery 
men, the operators of creameries; we have received no letters 
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except those that have been complimentary to our work, even 
though we call attention to the defects. We have written farm- 
ers who have been careless, and the only letters we have received 
have been letters thanking us for calling their attention to their 
unclean farms. In each case where attention had been called 
to their farms they have taken notice of what we asked, except 
one man wrote back he thought we ought to give a little bit more 
attention to the creamery. I wrote back that we gave as much 
attention to the creamery as the farmers; the creamery man says 
we ought to go to the farmer, so you see we are working be- 
tween two kinds of people. It has a wonderful influence when 
the creamery and its surroundings are kept clean and nice, but 
you can’t talk to patrons unless your creamery is kept clean. 

Mrs. Purviance:—When bringing milk to the factory do 
they wash the cans there or just simply take them home as the 
milk was poured out? 

A :—With the Borden people there the cans are washed be- 
fore they are returned. But the average creamery, they take the 
skim milk back or the whey back in the cans, and the cans are 
not washed at all. There is one thing I wish to mention. I 
hope there are none of the farmers here who take milk to the 
factory, and when the factory people pull off the covers and take 
it up and look at it to find that yellow skum on the top—it has 
been there more than two days, for the covers of the cans are not 
clean. See that they are washed off and that yellow stuff washed 
off. We find some of the covers are hard to clean. Get att 
with a brush, but finish up with good hot water and put the 
cans up to drain, and be sure your can 1s clean the next morning; 
never put milk in unless cans are perfectly clean. 

O :—Do you use soap? 

A :—Certainly, if well rinsed out before putting the milk in. 

O :—How do you manage the milk when it comes in frozen. 
In regard to taking samples and composite tests ? 

A:—I was at a factory two weeks ago anda lot of frozen 
milk came in and I noticed that they took a sample of the milk 
and knew the cream was frozen. The milk should be melted be- 
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fore taking a sample. Take a clean cooler and fill it with boil- 
ing water and set that cooler into the weigh can and stir it around. 
Have a tank of hot water where you can set the cans into it be- 
fore dumping and be sure the ice is all dissolved before taking a 
sample. 

Mr. Glover :—I don’t believe a farmer ought to bring frozen 
milk into the factory. He ought to take pains enough to cool 
the milk and cover it with blankets and it will not freeze. 

Mr. Mason :—A little caution will prevent all that. 

A. Member :—The two coldest mornings we had, the first 
morning some frozen milk, but the stirring up they got, we did 
not have any the next morning. If they will cover the cans 
there is no necessity for that. 

A. Member :—We take eleven or twelve cans of milk and 
have had very little frozen milk this winter; we cover it up. 

QO :—What proportion of the cream is hand separated and 
what proportion is the other? 

A :—I have no records with me, but I have completed visit- 
ing in Lake, McHenry, Cook and DuPage counties. No cream- 
ery received hand separator cream there, but as we go in the 
western part of the state, there we find hand separators and whole 
milk. Only one factory here, and that is Belvidere, that takes 
in anything of hand separator cream. Out in the western part 
of the state you find hand separation. 

O:—Where the dairy business is most highly developed, 
where the farmers are making money, they are all whole milk 
creameries ? 

A :—Yes sir, in the Elgin district especially. 

Mr. Lee:—It is certainly a detriment to the creamery indus- 
try that we take in as much frozen cream as we do. Sometimes 
‘it can’t possibly be helped, but it would be far better if we could 
get all milk properly taken care of. 

© :—Can the average housewife use this starter he speaks 
of, the one who gets only a few gallons of milk a day? 

A:—Yes sir, she can. ‘Take it with the housewife, she takes 
petter care of her cream as she carries it along, and the day before 
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she churns she takes some good milk, and be sure it is good, and 
let that milk sour, and when ready to churn, warm her cream up a 
little and add this sour milk to it. It will help to improve the 
flavor. 

O:—To what temperature ? 

A :—It depends upon where you are keeping the cream. It 
is a good plan to raise it to 65 or 70 and keep it there to the right 
acidity. 

© :—And then cool it down? 

A:—Yes madam. 

By the President :—I would like to say to you that our next 
session is at 1:15, because as it is a farmers’ convention we know 
the farmer has to be home pretty early and we want you all to 
feel free to go and come, if you can’t stay all the while, but we 
want you here as long as possible. We shall commence this 
early so as to have an early adjournment. We have one of the 
best programs this afternoon, and we want this room full of 
farmers to overflowing. 

We will now listen to a report from the Committee who ad- 
vised with the Experimental Station on the appropiration received 
from the state as to how it should be spent. ‘This Association is 
allowed a committee of five to decide how the money should be 
spent. By Irvin Nowlan. 

Mr. Lindley :—I move that this report be kept until this af- 
ternoon. Seconded. 

By the President :—It is carried. This meeting is adjourned | 
and we will have the report this afternoon. 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


By the President :—Meeting is called to order. 


We will now have the report of the Advisory Committee by 
Mr. Irvin Nowlan. 


Minutes of the conference between the Director of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station and the Advisory Committee of the 
State Dairymen’s Association. 

The conference met at 2:00 p. m. (May, 1903), at the Office 
of the Director of the Station at Urbana. There were present of 
the Advisory Committee: H. B. Gurler, DeKalb; A. N. Abbott, 
Morrison, and Irvin Nowlan, Toulon. Absent: M. Long, Wood- 
stock, and L. A. Spies, St. Jacob. 

Professor Fraser was asked to meet with the Committee and 
present the needs of the work. After a lengthy and careful dis- 
cussion his recommendations were adopted practically as read. 

It was thought wise to recommend that Mr. Glover’s salary 
be increased to $2,000 a year. 

To the Advisory Committee of the State Dairymen’s Association: 

There are at the present time, four definite lines of work 
which should be pushed strongly in the Department of Dairy 
Husbandry. These are, field work, dairy manufactures, the econ- 
omic production of milk, and the sanitary improvement of dairy- 
ing, especially as relates to the production of. milk. 

1. Field Work. This has been conducted in northern [lin- 
ois for nearly two years. A year’s test has been completed with 
eight herds comprising 135 cows, and nineteen herds containing 
653 cows are being tested during the present year. In addition 
to the work of testing, Mr. Glover has made many helpful sug- 
gestions as to changes of feed, etc., whereby milk could be made 
more economically. 
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Since many of the dairy practices of the country are far 
behind the present knowledge, this field work, which is demon- 
strative work should, I believe, be increased. | 

Mr. Glover has thus far been unable to do much field work ~ 
among the creameries and as there is much need of improvement — 
in their condition I would recommend that he be given a wide- 7 
awake practical creamery man as an assistant, to work among 
the creameries in the northern part of the state. 

The work the past two years has shown conclusively that in 
order to make the field work effective, the person doing it must | 
first become acquainted with the dairy people by coming in close | 
contact and keeping in touch with them. ‘This being true it | 
seems wise for the good of the work that Mr. Glover and his assis- 7 
tant confine their work to the dairy region of the state which lies © 
north of the Illinois river. 

Since there are large dairy interests in southern Illinois, es- § 
pecially in the region near St. Louis, field work should be done ¥ 
in that section of the state and if we can have the Department 
organized as I should like, this work can be done by men from © 
here. For the best good of college work an assistant should be 
employed to teach the subject of dairy cattle. This man could 
also do field work in southern Illinois testing herds. 

As before stated, this field work, while of great importance, 
is largely demonstrative work, simply getting dairymen to put ~ 
into practice methods which are already known to be economical 
and correct. For the ultimate best good of dairying, however, 
careful investigation must be carried on in the Department at the 
University along certain lines not well worked out; the three ~ 
most important of which are certain subjects connected with dairy 
manufactures, the economic production of milk, and improving 
the sanitary condition of dairying. | 

2. Dairy Manufactures. Experimental work should be car-— 
ried on in butter and cheese and instruction be given along these- 
lines throughout the college year. The man in dairy manufac- 
tures should spend two.or three months each year in southern © 
Illinois helping the creameries and becoming familiar with. their 
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needs and conditions. As this work develops there will, doubt- 
less, be need in a year or two of an assistant in this work. 

3. The Economic Production of Milk. This subject is a 
large one and has several phases, one of the most important be- 
ing, how to obtain good efficient cows. Since dairy cows cannot 
be produced on a ranch they must necessarily be bred and raised 
on the dairy farm. The best individuals in the herd should be 
determined by testing and the heifer calves from these be raised. 
In order to show the importance of this work it is necessary to 
know the greatest difference in efficiency of cows and what de- 
grees of efficiency can be obtained in cows at the present time. 
The only way this can be accurately determined is by placing 
the cows under known conditions and keeping an accurate record 
of both the feed and the product. The record of our herd during 
the past year shows that one cow produced, on the same kind and 
amount of feed, over 24% times what another did. 

The most economical production of milk does not mean the 
smallest area of land upon which a cow can be kept. If enough 
fertilizer and. labor were skillfully used upon land a half acre 
would doubtless support a cow for a year, but this would not be 
producing milk’ most economically any more than when a cow is 
forced to her utmost to make an official test. It would be far 
more economical to use more land and greatly reduce the ex- 
panse of labor. 

4. The Sanitary Improvement of Dairying. There is great 
need for improvement in the sanitary condition of dairying and 
especially in the production and handling of milk. Experimental 
work along this line should, I believe be extended. An assistant 
should be employed to teach the subject of milk testing and city 
milk supply, and also to assist in conducting experiments in pre- 
venting contamination of milk. 

In my opinion here is work outlined for all the money in 
sight and more good will result in pursuing a few important 
lines strongly than can be obtained in any other way. This plan 
as outlined will put a little over half the funds into demonstra- 
tive work in the field. The wisdom of putting so large a propor- 
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tion of the funds into this kind of work may be questioned, but 
I believe it is the best policy until the every-day practices of the 
average dairyman more nearly coincide with the present knowl- 
edge of dairying. W. J. Fraser. 

By the President :—What will you do with this report. You 
are at liberty to ask any questions you wish concerning this report. 

Mr. Hostetter :—I move the adoption of the report and put 
in the regular proceedings. Seconded by Mr. Mason. Carried. 

By the President :—The butter room will be open this after- 
noon for inspection at 2 o’clock, and the butter scores will be 
read the first thing at the evening session. 

Machinery hall is a short block from here and is open at all 
times. Nearly all the different manufactures of separators are 
there, but not all, the up-to-date ones. As there are very tew 
creameries in this section the exhibit is not so large as it might 
have been. 

For the Committee on Resolutions | appoint: 

George Caven, Chicago. 

H. F. Thurston, Chicago. 

C. J. Lindley, Greenville. 

G. H. Gurler, DeKalb. 

A. B. Hostetter, Springfield. 

It is the rule of this Association that all resolutions must go 
to the Committee before being brought before you to be acted 
upon. We hope any one who has a resolution on dairying will 
hand it to the Committee, or to the Secretary. They will 
receive careful attention and be acted upon at the proper time. 

By the President :—Here is a telegram for Mr. Snyder. 

A :—He will be found-at. Machinery hall. 

The butter room is open now and you are at liberty to visit 
it. 

If any one has come in since this morning, we hope that 
they will bear in mind the membership and become identified with 
us. We want to see this red badge on every man and woman in 
this hall. It entitles you to the last year’s bound proceedings of 
this convention and also to the proceedings of these meetings 
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which will be published inside of three months and will be sent 
to you by mail free of charge. We hope to get many memberships 
in this Greenville country, next to the northern district it is the 
best dairy place in the state, as here is where the future work 
will be largely concentrated for it will help build up and give 
this country more in dairying. The City of St. Louis will want 
more milk than you can supply and it will pay any man to put on 
a few more cows, but be sure you put on good ones. You know a 
scrub cow does not pay for her board. 

The first on the program this afternoon was Prof. Smith, 
but I have just received a telegram saying that a very serious 
illness quite prevents his attendance. He extends his best wishes 
to the dairymen of this Association. We are very sorry to miss 
Prof. Smith. He undoubtedly will send a paper and it will be. 
put in the record. 

We have with us the Inspector of Milk at St. Louis, Mr. 
Robert E.. Pethybridge, and he will talk to us. 


HANDLING OF MILK FOR THE ST. LOUIS MARKET. 


By Mr. Robert E. Pethybridge, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen. 


I am very pleased to be with you this afternoon, and glad 
to see so good a meeting. I will try to give you a little idea of 
what the handling of milk means in the St. Louis market. If any 
one knows of it I do, and I don’t know half enough. 

In my position as milk inspector, I have gained a great 
knowledge within the past year, and I hope you will pay attention 


to me—those who have any idea of providing milk for the St. 
Louis market. 
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This subject claims the attention and consideration of every 
dairyman within shipping distance of the city of St. Louis and I 
have chosen it for the reason we shall have about one million 
extra people in the city this year, and the demand for pure cream 
must be met, and also milk, and that I may bring you better ac- 
quainted with the milk ordinance which our city is now enforcing, 
and which will be a benefit to every honest dairyman whether he 
be in business in the city or in the country. 


Milk, for the producer and dealer to be successful, must be 
produced, kept and handled under sanitary conditions, and the 
first point that I shall make will be “Cleanliness.” Cleanliness 
in the food, feeding, and keeping of the cows, so that only the 
purest and best food for the production of milk should be given, 
the stables to be well ventilated and kept clean and free from any 
bad odors, by the use of disinfectants and a coat of whitewash 
in the spring and fall of the year. I would recommend the crude 
carbolic acid for the sprinkling of the floors of the stables ana a 
little put in the whitewash is a great help in the purification of 
the building. Cleanliness with the cows, to keep them well 
eroomed and free from filth which is so often’ seen” on 
flanks and legs. Cleanliness in the utensils, so that no contami- 
nation can come from that cause. I have seen cans arrive in St. 
Louis with milk in them where I could scrape with my thumb- 
nail around the seams in which a nasty yellow grease had accum- 
ulated, and the stench of same is disgusting and comes with the 
neglect of proper washing. All dairy utensils should be first 
rinsed out with cool or luke warm water and then well scrubbed 
with a brush in hot water containing salsoda or washing powder 
and then well steamed out if you have a steam boiler, if not, 
well scalded with boiling water. I say boiling water because the 
tendency is not to have the water boiling. The water used for 
cleaning the pails, cans and all other purposes in connection with — 
the milk should be from a source at some distance from the house 
and stable, so that there will be no danger of pollution by sewer- 
age, and if not of the best character is should be boiled. 
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It is not wise to use a cloth for straining your milk, but a 
fine wire strainer, which, if of proper fineness will remove all 
that is possible. If a cloth is used it should either be thrown 
away after using or thoroughly washed and scalded and hung in 
the sun to dry. There is more trouble arising from the use of a 
tainted strainer cloth than that would be left in the milk after 
being put through a wire strainer. 

Last, but not least, cleanliness in yourselves and attendants. 
Clean coat and overalls, and see that hands are well washed 
before milking each cow and milking done with dry hands. We 
had an argument on milking with dry hands. I think Mr. Cobb’s 
suggestion in regard to a little vaseline is good and should be 
practiced. I do not think it is necessary in all cases, but in some 
cases it is necessary. The practice of milking with wet hands is 
very filthy, and I have seen the drops of dirty milk fall into the 
pail which would contaminate a whole milking. 


Now the milk shippers sometimes wonder why the dealers 
in town charge them with so many sours, but it 1s not to be won- 
dered at when the matter is looked into. When you consider that 
in milking, the milk is distributed in a fine spray through the air, 
which if not pure, must naturally infect and form the basis of 
impure milk. Section 14 of the Milk Ordinance, the first I have 
that interests milk shippers, deals with and forbids the sale of 
unclean, impure, sour and adulterated milk, or that from sick 
cows, or those whose udders are diseased, and enjoins that pure 
and fresh milk shall be cooled immediately after milking to at 
least the temperature of 45 degrees Fahrenheit, and maintained 
until delivered to customers at or below 50 degrees. The penalty 
to be not less than $25.00 nor more than $100 for violation. This 
is a most important section, and it interests the country dairy- 
man and also the shippers and dealers. This is what is known as 
the temperature clause, and is placed in the ordinance to take the 
place of the use of preservatives, which on no account must be 
used, as they will be sure to make trouble for your dealers and is 
a dangerous practice. 
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If you will follow the rules of cleanliness and cooling (es- 
pecially if done with an aerator and ice water) you will have no 
necessity for using preservatives and your milk will reach its 
destination in the best of condition. Let every dairyman put up 
some ice this year, and if you have not a fine ice house pile it in 
your barn or woodshed with plenty of straw or sawdust or both 
if you have it, and it will keep very well. 

In the conveying of your milk to the depot or receiving 
station, be sure to protect the cans with wet blankets over and 
around them in the summer and the evaporation will keep them 
cool, and in the winter use dry blankets to keep them from freez- 
ing. 

The individual shippers have a difficulty here on account of 
irregularity of the trains, and sometimes he will arrive at the 
depot and find the train hours late, whereas it should be delivered 
to the dealer in the city long before the time of its leaving. Much 
the better plan, where possible, is to have a receiving station in 
which the milk is kept until the train arrives, when it goes direct 
from the ice box to the milk car without gain of temperature. 
All dealers, shippers and creamery men, should get the railroads 
to put on refrigerator cars, and even those roads where the milk 
shipments are large, to put on regular milk trains. 1 am sure 
the railroad companies would be glad to enter into negotiations 
for the establishment of shipping stations at their respective de- 
pots, as it would aid their revenue in other ways besides the milk 
business. 


In the case of dairymen who live at far distance for the | 
delivery of milk should engage in the cream shipping business | 
and the rules which apply to milk are the same for cream. 19 
would advise your getting a good separator and get the separat- — 
ing done as quickly as possible after milking, and cool the cream | 
off to as low a temperature as possible with ice water direct from — 
the spout of the separator, and the minimum quality must not be | 
less than 12 per cent of butter fat and free from all adulteration, ~ 
such as preservatives, coloring or thickening matter. 
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Section 18 of the Ordinance calls for a milk of a minimum 
quality of 3 per cent butter fat, 8.5 per cent solids not fat and 0.7 
of 1 per cent Ash, of which 50 per cent shall be insoluble in hot 
water. 

Section 16 provides that it must be the pure and unadul- 
terated milk, and must not have any of its natural constituents 
taken from it, or have anything added. It must be as received 
from the cow. 

‘My experience of the past year as Milk Inspector has been 
of great service to me, and I have been very much surprised at 
some of the tests of milk and cream taken from the cans as they 
arrive at the depot in St. Louis. I have found milk, so-called, 
which would not pass as skim milk according to the ordinance 
and section 22. It only contained 1.4 per cent butter fat, and was 
both skimmed and watered; found several cases which were 
watered and others skimmed. Now this is not right in the ship- 
pers, and constitutes a fraud, and a most serious offense which 
should be punished. Contracts have been lost, and the dealers 
fined on account of having such so-called milk shipped to them, 
but they are themselves to blame in not testing each shipper’s 
milk. I am referring now to a case where milk was delivered to 
the poor-house in St. Louis and the contractor didn’t take the 
trouble to test his milk, and when it was tested, it was found to 
be not up to the standard and he lost his contract which cost him 
$1,300 to pay the difference between his contract and the new 
contract. I know that for a certainty. He claimed that he did 
not adulterate that milk, that it was the same as when received 
from the depot. ‘That was a hardship to that man, although as I 
say he has only himself to blame for it. He had not carried out 
the work he had contracted for, and therefore lost it. We should 
see that we get what we pay for. 

Now concerning the bacteria and their growth in milk. 
Bacteria are among the smallest and simplest of all living things 
and belong to the vegetable kingdom, and like plants, require 
moisture, warmth and food to grow, and can only be seen when 
magnified by the microscope. When favored conditions prevail 
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they multiply very rapidly, so that from a single germ, 200 may 
be produced in three hours, 10,000 in six hours and 10,000,000 
in nine hours, 2,000,000,000 in eighteen hours, and milk is one of 
the finest things to gather bacteria. As they increase in numbers 
they gather nouris!'ment from the milk or other substances in 
which they develop, and like other higher forms of life transform 
what they take into their bodies into useless and poisonous pro- 
ducts. ‘This milk becomes sour by the turning of its sugar into 
acid. But long before milk becomes sour to the taste, it may 
contain enormous numbers of bacteria and has already become 
unwholesome, and perhaps dangerous when employed for food, 
especially for infants and invalids. Especial care should be taken 
that no person having, or attending on persons with any infectous 
disease, such as typhoid or scarlet fever, diphtheria, consump- 
tives, etc., should have anything to do with the handling of milk 
or utensils, for they are likely to become infected, and cases have 
been traced to the contamination of milk by careless and ignorant 
dairymen. I have in mind one man who had typhoid in his house. 
His dairy was situated there and his closet was situated there in 
which everything was carried through down to the gutter be- 
hind the cows into the drain at the back of the stable. Every cow 
was being milked in that dairy was infected. Typhoid increased 
amongst his patrons. Fifteen cases of typhoid fever was traced 
to that party’s milk. The Board of Health traced it there and 
that dairy was closed. I saw that myself, and it shows how care- 
ful you should be concerning the infection of milk. 

In my experience in the past year, | have taken many sam- 
ples which have undergone bacteriological examination, and a 
case which comes under my. notice especially I would mention 
where the milk was produced and handled in a dirty and careless 
manner was pronounced unwholesome and unfit for human con- 
sumption. Nothing particular was the trouble, but the cows were 
not kept clean and everything was neglected. ‘There was no harm- 
ful bacteria in the milk, but simply a natural neglect. I gave him 
notice to that effect, and he went to work and cleaned, white- 
washed and disinfected his barns, well groomed his cows and put 
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a granitoid floor to his milk house, and got a cooler and separator, 
and the difference in his goods you would scarcely have believed. 
And contained in the first sample organisms per c. c. too numerous 
to count, and in the second sample, after he had cleaned up and 
improved his system and conditions after about eight hours from 
milking it contained about 15,000 organisms. So you see by 
careiul handling milk will keep hours longer and be much more 
wholesome than that which is produced in a filthy and careless 
manner. The handling of dry feed or sweeping so as to create 
dust should not be permitted previous to milking, as that will 
cause a great increase in the bacteria in the milk. 

Pastuerization has been given out as a cure for all ills milk 
is heir to, and I would warn you that where it is carried out in a 
proper manner (and it must be done exactly right) it will be a 
great help, but it will not make milk which is already tainted or 
dirty, good, and if you heat it too high or not high enough, or do 
not cool quickly enough to a proper low temperature your labor 
will be in vain, for it will be sure to make the case worse. Mill 
should never be allowed to stand in the sun. 

I notice that sufficient care is not taken on the arrival of the 
milk at St. Louis, and I have seen wagon loads of milk being 
handled from the car to the dairy, without the least protection 
in the hottest days of summer and the coldest days of winter. 
This is another source of deterioration, and is the result of 
thoughtlessness or carelessness, or both. 

I would advise all dairymen to take a good dairy paper and 
read it and keep posted on what is going on in the dairy world, 
for you must remember that dairying is the highest point of 
agricultural science, and those who would be in the race to win 
must progress and be leaders in that line. 

I will sum up in a few words so that you may take them away 
in your memories, and be of service. 

Cleanliness in all things. 

Kindness and consideration, not only to your animals, but 
especially to your employes, as that will aid considerably in the 
orofit of your business. 
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Equipment. Have the latest and best utensils for your work, 
with the permanent buildings improved as soon as circumstances 
will allow. 


Regularity and promptness in your business. 


Keep accounts, and make a practice of testing your cows, 
both as to feed, quantity and quality of milk each will give, and 
remember that small leaks will sink large ships. 


And gentlemen, one or two other words I wish to give you 
each who are shipping. You may be sure the coming year there 
will be a high price paid for milk shipped into the city. Let 
your influence go out to your neighbors that if you can only have 
every one in your district put in three extra cows so as to increase 
your quantity, it will aid materially in the amount sent to St. 
Louis. You know milk is a very hard thing to get, especially in 
the summer in proper condition. ‘The extra price you are likely 
to get from those shippers it will pay you to take the proper care 
of it because you can just make up your mind that no sour milk 
will be paid for. You may as well as not take a little more pains, 
a little more care and it will pay you well for so doing. I know 
some of you men will say you have been accustomed to do this 
and that in the past, and I know it is very hard to teach an old 
dog new tricks, but because you have been doing so in the past 
is no reason why you should not improve for the future. Go 
ahead, progress, get on and if any of you want any information 
T will cheerfully give it to you. 


I am distributing a pamphlet, issued by the city and you 
are welcome to one of them, also the milk ordinance of the city, 
and you can study it for yourself. 

This milk ordinance has been neglected; the office has been 
a political one and the person was put in because he was a politi- 
cian, and he could not prosecute the ordinance as it should have 
been. Now, the office is practically non-political, and we are 
carrying out that ordinance as well as we know how and circum- 
stances will allow. We are not a very large staff, but we are do 
ing good work, and we are carrying it out as fair as we are able. 
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We prosecuted in the city for bad milk between 500 and 600 
cases, and we intend to prosecute the cases right along and make 
the city dairymen do their part. You understand we have no 
power outside of the city limits, but we know what we can do. 

In the first place, the city gives us power to condemn any 
milk that arrives inside the city limits not in proper condition— 
that is your loss. In the next place we know very well when milk 
is tested we can hand over to the authorities of the state of I[li- 
nois the names of those people who are not sending milk and ship- 
ping according to the laws of Illinois and let them take hold of it 
and make the prosecutions and take it right from the station be- 
fore it is delivered and put on the cars. The authorities of St. 
Louis saw there was no milk law, but in 1890 an amendment was 
added to the constitution which gave the cities and towns the 
right to make their own ordinances as they saw the need. That 
makes the milk laws of Missouri and especially of St. Louis so 
much stronger, and it does not interfere with any state law. The 
City of St. Louis is its own master in the milk law. 

If we know milk is coming into St. Louis that is not pure 
we have the right to stop it if it is not according to ordinance. 

We hope all of you will do your utmost to try and produce 
a good straight article for the city. 

QO :—In those prosecutions who are the guilty parties, the 
parties outside or inside the city limits? 

A :—They are both, only I am sorry to say that in cases that 
we have found that the dealers in the city have had to suffer for 
what have been done by the farmers. I know that from exper- 
ience. I have taken samples from the farms that have been 
shipped in from the country, and with the previous day the dealer 
had told me he had never touched that milk, that it was just the 
same as received and | believed him because I[ believed him to be 
a gentleman. I took 28 samples and out of that number I think 
five was below 2 per cent and two out of the lot tested 1.4 per 
cent, both skimmed and watered. Now you see what had been 
done to that milk. No cow produced such milk and it had been 
allowed to be shipped into the city. In other cases, the same man 
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was receiving milk that tested over 5 per cent and paying just 
as high a price for the 1.4 per cent as for the 5 per cent milk. 
The farmer was beating him. That is the point and that is the 
way we find these things. Strange to say that same man that 
I spoke of in regard to this milk was the same man that caused 
the loss of the contract of the other dairyman, a terrible trouble 
and a serious loss to the dealers in St. Louis. 

By the President :—Prof. Erf has to go on this 2:59 train 
and we will have to pass on to the next subject. 


SELECTION OF A DAIRY COW. 


By Prof. Oscar Erf, Kansas. 


Ladies and Gentlemen. 


It pleases me very much to have the opportunity to be with 
you again this year. I have come a long way, but I assure you 
that I enjoyed having this privilege. 

When your Secretary handed me this kind invitation to come 
down here, I was at a loss to know what to choose for a subject 
for this convention. 

As probably some of you know, I am mostly ete on 
the manufacturing side, and since the manufacturing side is not 
of such importance in this part of your state, I thought I would 
select a subject on the producers’ side. 

Kans:s conditions are so different from Illinois conditions. 
Kansas has universally adopted the hand separator system. It 
is a system I might say a step toward the advanced dairying. I 
assure you that it is a marked step, for any one that intends to 
retard the progress of the hand separator system might as well 
bump his head against a brick wall. It is bound to come, and it 
will come. 
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I had the privilege a few days ago of attending a banquet 
way off in the far east, and I heard a man eulogize New York. 
He spoke about the progress in dairying in that state; I heard a 
man from Pennsylvania telling about the progress they were mak- 
ing in that state in dairying, and it happened to be my opportunity 
to talk next, and in a toast, I thought it was not more fiting for 
me, since | was from Kansas, to say something about that state. 
I told them of the hand separator system. I told them of the 
greatest creamery in the world which, at the present time, is 
making 40,000 pounds of butter a day. I told them that we were 
shipping cream over 300 miles to manufacture this butter. I told 
them that this butter was consumed by every soldier that was 
protecting our government at the present time; that it went all 
over the world, naturally it must be so since butter is concen- 
trated sunshine it must come from a land of sunshine. I told 
them of the scientific farmer, and the scientific operations that 
were going on in butter making. I told them that in a 200,000 
pound lot of butter the moisture did not vary over % of 1 per 
cent. That is scientific work, gentlemen, and the Continental 
people are doing it. They are turning a uniform product out 
day after day. 85 per cent of the butter that is produced in 
Kansas today does not vary over 1 per cent in the score. It is 
all made by that one company. A man from Ohio got up after 
me and says, “Well, that beats the devil.” I informed the hon- 
orable gentleman that that was the intention. 

He said that reminded him of a story. There was a little 
girl who was very fond of playing with her pussy and frequently 
they got into squabbles. This little girl had two brothers, and 
of course these little brothers once in a while used profane lan- 
guage. She happened to get on to one of these remarks and 
didn’t know exactly the meaning of it. One day she thought she 
had a chance to use it. In playing with the pussy, the pussy 
hauled off and bit her and scratched her, and she hauled off and 
hit the pussy. She says “You are a damned pussy.” Her mother 
was horrified to think of the expression she had used at the time 
and the impression she left on the child was very vivid. The 
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next day a similar experience came about. The pussy again 
scratched her. She hauled off and she says, “You are the—I 
darsn’t say it, but you are the same pussy you was yesterday.” 
This man said that he had an idea that the Kansas winds had 
an inflating effect on any one that went down there. It was the 
same old story over and over again, so he finally had to believe 
it that Kansas was really in the lead of the dairy business. 

I am not down here to give you an air furnace talk on the 
progress of Kansas, or on Kansas. As I said before, I thought 
it was more fitting to talk on the producers side, namely the 
selection of a dairy cow. No problem in recent years concerning 
the dairy business, had attracted the attention of dairymen on 
investigation more than the proper type and confirmation of dairy 
cows or economical production of dairy products. A cow may be 
considered a machine for the purpose of converting rough feed 
into refined product, called milk. 

Different cows have different capacities the same as some 
boilers have different capacities for generating steam from a 
pound of coal. 


It may be said in general that all cows utilize the food which. 


they eat for one or two purposes, provided the animal is in a good 
healthy condition. 

The first is for the producing of milk, second, for the in- 
crease in live weight. Cows which through hereditary tenden- 
cies and environment have developed a capacity for transforming 
food into milk instead of live weight are known as dairy cows. 
Other cows through influences of the same character acted in an 
opposite direction and have a capacity for transforming their 
feed into flesh and fat on their bodies, and the milk produced 
from such cows is of little importance and used entirely for 
calves, and are known as beef cows. 

Between these two classes we find a large number of cows 
with some of the characteristics of the dairy cow. In so far as 
giving a legitimate quantity of milk is concerned with those of 
the beef cow which produced calves, which are profitable for 
the owners for beef cows; such cows are dual purpose cows. 
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From these widely different purposes dairy cows have shown a 
confirmation widely different from that of the beef cows. The 
confirmation and external appearance is a fairly safe guide from 
which to judge her purpose. It is not an easy task to judge the 
capacity of a dairy cow for producing milk and butter fat econ- 
omically from her external appearance and confirmation. 


It is plainly evident that success in dairying is in capacity 
in individuals and not in the herd. ‘There are such wide var- 
iances of the same breed. 


The merits of a dairy cow can be estimated by accurate 
records of pounds of milk and testing the butter fat. These 
alone will not accomplish all the qualities that are possible for 
the dairy cow to possess. ‘The question as to how long the cow 
has the power to continue the flow of milk during the period of 
lactation from year to year, whether she has a strong constitution 
are points of excellence to be decided in the cow. ‘These 
factors aside from the regular confirmations or the pounds of 
butter fat must depend upon the good judgment of the dairyman 
in selecting his animal by external confirmation. 


The type of a good dairy cow we have often heard, and such 
expressions as “the dairy cow must be wedge-shaped, must have 
large nose, thin neck, large paunch and broad between the thighs, 
large udder, large milk wells and veins” are, strictly speaking, 
means to an end. 

The first and all important point in selecting a cow, is to note 
the size of the udder, whether it is large, uniformly shaped with 
the teats well placed the proper distance apart; to note whether 
the udder is flabbor and not fleshy, which is particularly appar- 
ent after milking. According to the general rule a cow that is a 
large milker must necessarily have developed a large udder, and 
if in a healthy condition, is the indication of the sufficiency of 
the animal. The development of a large udder requires a good 
supply of blood, and a large blood supply means a large heart, 
and healthy skin and the milk veins more apparent which run 
from the udder to the anterior portion of the body. 
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However, all good dairy cows do not have large milk veins, 
for the reason that some arteries may be large and receive the 
larger portion of the blood from the udder. A large and well 
developed circulation necessitates a large respiratory action to 
purify the blood used in the skin. Not only that, but the heart, 
which is the pump which circulates the blood, must be supplied 
with energy by a well developed nervous system to keep up its 
function. 

The blood is made from the food which the cow consumes. 
In order to keep a steady supply of blood, there must necessarily 
be a large digestion, and these are the important factors which 
are closely connected for the production of milk, as also large 
nose which must admit a large supply of air to the system, a 
large mouth and large mastication to supply the digestive organs. 

According to the theory of evolution, we find mere traces 
of these glands in the lower types of animals and animal life, 
until they gradually develop from the various stages until these 
particular glands reach their highest development in the dairy 
cow. We find a thousand little milk tubes opening on the surface 
of the skin. The secretion when liberated is licked off by the 
young and supplies the food for their nourishment. ‘These glands 
assume a more compact form and a number of milk ducts empty 
before opening on the outside of the skin. As we come up the 
scale of life we find the development is more pronounced. Since 
these conditions are natural facts, it indicates that there must be 
a somewhat parallel development with the glands as well as 
with the udder. 

Cows with large nervous systems are probably the most 
efficient milk producers if kept in a good condition. A cow of 
this nature reduces her flow of milk when ill-treated, and she 
responds to good treatment. A strong or nervous temperament: 
although not a large milk producer, is the best cow for the aver- 
age farmer. Discomforts or ill-treatment do not affect the milk 
supply as much as in the higher nervous animals. 

A dairyman should not alone rely on confirmation, for the 
Babcock test and the scale with the milk pail and accurate meth- 
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ods determine the profits or loss of an animal. We have this 
assurance from our friend, Mr. Glover, who is doing this work 
in the northern part of the state. He is finding a marked differ- 
ence in individual animals, and certainly is doing a great work 
in that line. 

I have not given you anything particularly new. There are 
other principles that depend on the efficiency of a cow, such as 
the proper feeding and the proper milking, which are very im- 
portant factors. 

You probably all understand or know of the experiment that 
has been carried on in Wisconsin by Prof. Woll—manipulation 
of the udder to increase the flow of milk. We have taken up 
that work in Kansas. For the past few months we have developed 
the efficiency to quite an extent on a number of cows, but in 
figuring out the time that it takes to manipulate the udder and 
the extra amount of milk that was given, we found that it did 
not exactly pay. We are making other tests, but do not know 
what the outcome will be. We are happy to say we have found 
another scheme that is more economical for the manipulation of 
the udder. I don’t want to spring anything radical on you here, 
but we are using electricity to develop or stimulate the udder. 
We have no results at the present time that we want to give you 
as fundamental principles. We have tried to stimulate the udder 
by a current of electricity, and we find that with a half cent’s 
worth of electricity we have increased the flow one quart or two 
pounds of milk. Whether this is due to the natural condition of 
the cow; whether she could have naturally given that much we 
are not ready to say. At any rate we are working along that 
line and expect some results.. We don’t know whether we are 
going to accomplish anything, but we trust we will. 

I thank you ladies and gentlemen for your kind attention. 


By the President :—We had on the program this afternoon 
this professor from Kansas and one of our professors from IIli- 
nois, but we will have to use them as two pieces of bread for the 
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sandwich and put a good honest farmer in between the two of 
them. Mr. Mason will tell us how to realize the most from our 
high-priced land. : 


| 
. 
| 


HOW CAN WE REALIZE THE MOST FROM OUR HIGH PRICED LAND. 


By Mr. J. P. Mason, Elgin, Ill. 


Ladies and Gentlemen. 


Farming is a good deal what we make it. There are com- 
paratively few of the many farmers who fail. When we look on 
the other side, in the business and commercial products with all 
the ability and push they got, there are but few who attain suc- 
cess. It leads a person to think that possibly there might be 
something in farming. 

I don’t take any stock in running a farm simply for making 
-a living. Why shouldn’t the farmer have interest on his capital, 
and the profit will be governed by the ability of the farmer by 
the raising of larger crops, and carrying more stock and the 
successful feeding of stock, which is the ee note to successful 
farming. 

Putting the farm on a good solid rade helps materially to 
build up the substantial and pleasant home farm. It helps t 
keep your boys on the farm, by showing them that farming is 
good or better than many other vocations. 

Where is there the opportunity for advancement as muc 
as in farming? There are new ideas coming to the front, no 
only the breeding of grains for larger yields, but the study of 
the soil, breeding and feeding, etc., and all these are the result 
of study. 
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Every farmer that owns land wants to own good land. He 
not only wants to keep it good, but if he keeps pace with the 
steps of progress, he should make it better and more productive. 
The question today that confronts every farmer is, how can he 
realize the most from the land and still keep up or increase the 
fertility of the soil? By doing this is what makes land valuable 
and profitable. 

Dairy farming offers a number of advantages over other 
lines of agriculture. A very important matter is the keeping up 
of the fertility of the soil, although usually the crops are culti- 
vated and the products hauled off and sold. One-half adds to 
the capital and the other takes from it. 

If stock is fed in the barns almost all the fertility is saved 
and this will help the farm. Feeding is usually done in open yards 
and some of the fertility is left, while if fed in the house it ts 
saved and hauled out to the fields and spread. 

In this business the market for your dairy product does not 
fluctuate as much as other products. It makes steady employ- 
ment for your labor the year around. We contract for the milk 
six months in advance and you can tell any day what your ex- 
penses are and what your income is and you can tell where you 
are going to get off in the next six months. 

With this there should be better farming and more thorough 
cultivation of the soil. You often see corn growing where the 
land has produced twice as much when cared for than when not. 
The trouble is the farmer tries to farm more than he can do 
thoroughly. It is the small farms that pay better than the big 
ones. He raises more crops and more stock to the acre than the 
large ones. It is the same with the dairy business. A farm 
with 50 to 150 cows will give better returns. In the small farm, 
the land is all available and you can practice this soiling system 
which is a saving of land and a saving of fencing and production 
is more economical and conditions are better. It should inspire 
confidence among you. Many of these large dairy farms that are 
cut in two in the middle and put the same amount of work on 
half as was being done on the whole would make better paying 
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farms in a short time. They could carry as much stock as if 
they had used the whole farm. 

Keep a farm book account. You want to realize the ex- 
penses and labor, insurance and taxes on one side, and you want 
to see the farm products sold on the other side balance and leave 
a satisfactory profit. What we should do is to make one acre 
produce what formerly two acres produced. It would not take 
much to do that on some of Glover’s figures on some of these 
farms. 

About the grain question. Sell the grain and keep the 
fodder in the field—that won’t increase the production of your 
farm. The corn should be all cut and we farmers wouldn’t leave 
corn crop in the field any more than hay or oats. It is good 
feed and all stock like it. We can’t use silo, because markets 
won't take milk from a silo. We have the best market and we 
have to do as they say. There is no better wholesale market than 
we have got. Factories receive 100,000 and over of milk. They 
do the straight thing by us and we feel like doing the straight 
thing with them. 

I have made milk exclusively on the corn crop with the addi- 
tion of bran. While it is not what we consider a good ration 
for a cow, I use it. JI want to show the difference between that 
and selling the grain. ‘Take 50 bushels of corn to the acre for 
comparison. ‘The farmer that sells his crop gets less in the end. 
We feed our cows with threshed corn and the fodder furnishes 
the roughage. The dairy was milked three cows to the can. We 
fed those cows on an average of 20 pounds to a cow or 60 pounds 
to produce a can of milk. We sell milk at $1.00 a can and this 
acre of corn can be figured as producing 93 1-3 cans of milk. Put 
bran meal with it at $19.00 a ton which is $73.33 for an acre of 
corn turned into milk. As I say this may not be a good ration 
for a dairy cow, but we can’t but feel we got a fair price for the 
corn so we can’t be called soil robbers. 

I have a neighbor, his went 7114 bushels to the acre and 
mine went 73 and 74 to the acre. We fed differently this winter. 
He don’t like to buy bran and | don't like to run a dairy without 
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it. He fed his dairy 12 pounds shelled corn ground fine and 4 
pounds oil meal mixed with fine cut clover hay; three feeds 16 
pounds a day. His dairy is milking at the rate of 214 cows to 
a can of milk and he is receiving a $1.00 a can this winter. I feed 
my dairy 11 pounds of corn and cob ground together as fine as 
IT can. 2 pounds of bran and 2 pounds of oi] meal which makes 
20 pounds, and we are making 214 cows toa can. Ten pounds 
of clover hay too, each. It shows a little figuring on farming. 
After you deduct what he buys, and I deduct what I buy, I have 
$8.70 more an acre for my clover and corn than he has for his. 
You see it shows you can figure a little on farming. He gets 
$64.72 I think an acre for his land, clover and all, and I get 
$71.44 for mine. That ain’t like some of them done with their 
ensilage where they can raise enough to keep a cow 30 months, 
but it is a business that will hold water, even if a dairy business. 
If you follow that up you can take an ordinary farm and farm it 
carefully and keep it heavily stocked, and in a few years you can 
double the product of that farm, but you want to be thorough. 
That is one thing you have not learned. 

Don’t work a farm when it is wet. Don’t haul manure 
when wet, you want to work dry. Many farmers engaged in 
the dairy business have never yet realized they have got to pro- 
duce milk to make money in the dairy business. It don’t take a 
very large farm if well filled, and in a little while he will want to 
cultivate more and have a large dairy and make a ton of milk a 
day, and that will give you a handsome income. It will increase 
the production of the farm from year to year, and that is better 
than selling grain. I don’t know of any better way to do it 
than to increase your dairy to make money. 

I know of a farmer who paid from twelve to fourteen thou- 
sand for his farm and he has paid for it and got as nice buildings 
and all out of debt and money ahead. I asked him how he did it 
and how he fed his cows. He fed eighteen pounds a day and two 
pounds of oil meal and a shock of corn in the yard, and if I take 
that shock of corn away the milk goes down. He is as success- 
ful a farmer as I know of, and they all feed along that line. All 
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the success I ever made of farming or dairying, I lay to liberal 
and heavy feeding and good calves and regularity in milking and 
feeding and trying to select good cows as close as I can. 

I don’t think I can say anything more. 


DISCUSSION. 


O :—How long will your cows last feeding the ration you 
feed them? 

A:—They last quite a while. We try to get all out of them 
as quick as we can. | | 

I have noticed these three things. You take a dairyman or 
a farmer. He goes on in the spring and thinks there isn’t any- 
thing in farming and he can make up his mind there is nothing 
in the fall. You fill a dairy cow to her limit and she can be held 
there only by careful handling. Then you stock the farm up to 
its capacity and that will increase the production of your farm 
and as his milk checks begin to get larger those dairymen will 
begin to thaw out a little and think that he is doing some busi- 
ness, and the more he gets into it the larger the checks will get. 

Mr. Glover :—Do you feed the cow that is giving 60 pounds 
of milk the same ration as the cow that is giving 10 pounds? 


A :—You’ve got to know your cows. Mr. Glover is helping 
us in northern Illinois, and we are willing to work with him. 
They are beginning to realize the value it is and what it is going 
to be worth on individual cows. No, we don’t feed them all the 
same. I feed 20 pounds, and I have got good pay for my feed 
and labor and interest on my investment. I can’t comprehend 
how these others feed. 


A Member :—I got cows that are giving 30 to 40 pounds of 
milk on 8 pounds of grain a day. I have no clover hay at all and 
J can’t afford to keep bran or oats. 


A :—I get $8.70 more than my neighbor who feeds less. 
O :—How many cows did you milk in November ? 
A:—TI don’t know. 
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QO :—Can you tell us how many cows you milked and how 
much you got for your milk? 

A:—I can’t, but two cows to a can of milk. 

O :—How many cows? 

A:—Fifty cows in the dairy; some fresh and some been 
milking all summer. 

Mr. Glover :—Do you turn your cows out this cold weather 
to get the corn stover from the field? 

A:—Well I guess not. They are kept in the barn. You 
can't be too careful. They are tender and want to be well 
treated. They are turned out only a few minutes each day. 

O:—Can you give us something in the way of a month’s 
results so we would know what you got? 

A :—Somewhere around $600.00. 

O:—How much for milk? 

A:—One dollar a can. Just about the same as you are do- 
ing here, I should judge. 

-O:—One dollar and fifty-seven cents this month? 

A :—One dollar and fifty-seven cents this month. 

O :—Do you shred your fodder? 

A :—We cut it after husking it. 

QO :—You mean eight gallon cans? 

A:—Yes sir. 

A. Member :—We use ten. 

A :—TIs that so? 

©-:—How much corn and how much bran and how much of 
that oil feed did you say? 

A :—My neighbor feeds 12 pounds shelled corn ground fine 
and 4 pounds linseed meal that makes 16 and fine cut clover hay. 
I feed 11 pounds of corn and cob meal ground fine and 7 pounds 
bran and 2 pounds of oil meal, that makes 20 pounds, and 10 
pounds clover hay each one of us feed. 

O :—Why do you prefer corn cut instead of shredded ? 

A :—I think it works nicer in the manure for one thing. 

O :—Do they eat it as well? 

A :—I think there is not much difference. 
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OQ :—How long did you cut it? 

A :—Two or two and one-half inches, as long as I can cut it. 

O :—Any trouble with sore mouths? 

A:—No sir. The nicest kind of bedding, and put it on 
your land and there is nothing nicer for the land. 

O :—What is the average number of years you use your 
cows? | 

A:—That is a pretty hard question to answer. We thin 
out every spring and we don’t keep as many in the summer. 
They are well fed and bring as much as they cost and sometimes 
more. Sometimes four or five years; until they begin to play 
out. I don’t like to buy old cows, I want them young. 

© :—What is the average of your good cows? 

A :—TI don’t know. 

O :—For dairy purposes? 

A :—That is pretty hard to tell. Some will stick to it ten. 
and twelve years. I was talking with Mr. Henry Bosworth, who 
owns seven farms, and he said about 25 per cent of the cows were 
sold every year; that would be about four years. He buys his 
cows. 

By the President:—In the Elgin district, nearly all the 
farmers buy their cows. 

O :—How fine do you grind that corn and cob? 

A :—Just as fine as I] can get it. Never saw meal too fine to 
feed to cows. 

By the President:—Mr. Lindley has just received a tele- 
gram from Lieut. Gov. Northcott, saying, “I will arrive in the 
court room about nine o'clock tonight.” Lieut. Gov. Northcott 
will speak to us tonight at nine o’clock. Until that time we have 
several addresses and papers. 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING SESSION 


Convention called to order by the President. 

We have some pamphlets here from the University of Illi- 
nois telling about dairying, dairy husbandry. If any one would 
like to get one of them, I shall be pleased to distribute them. 

Music by Reed-Hillis orchestra of Greenville. 

Encored. 

By the President:—Mr. Lindley has a wire from Lieut. 
Gov. Northcott in which he states he will arrive at the court 
house at nine o’clock. So we will make this change in the pro- 
gram and have the other speaker first. 


I now have the pleasure of introducing to you Mr. W. W. 
Marple, of St. Joseph, Mo. 


ADDRESS. 


By Mr. W. W. Marple, St. Joseph, Mo. 


By the President :—I am pleased to introduce to you Mr. W. 
W. Marple, of St. Joseph, Mo. He is the president of the Mis- 
sour1 State Dairymens’ Association, and, of course he comes to us 
labeled, “I am from Missouri.” 
Mr. President, Members of Illinois Dairymens’ Association, 

Ladies and Gentlemen : 

I am not unmindful of the very high honor conferred upon 
me by your excellent President and Secretary in asking me (a 
Missourian, from the land where they have to be shown) to 
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address this noted organization on this auspicious occasion, your 
thirtieth annual convention. I am not only deeply impressed 
with this honor, but highly gratified at this opportunity of ex- 
pressing to you who are here, and through you to this enterpris- 
ing, progressive, resourceful and historic state, the greeting, the 
highest appreciation and the deepest feeling of gratitude from 
three million warm-hearted hospitable Missourians for what you 
have shown them, and for the inspiration they have caught from 
you, sufficient to encourage them in the developing of the greatest 
resource in their own land, and the most interesting, elevating and 
renumerative branch of agriculture in any county where condi- 
tions are favorable. 

To me, this is not only a great state because of its history, 
its resources and its people, but it is a hallowed spot and J am 
permitted to press my feet on its soil with mingled feeling of joy 
and sadness, of satisfaction and disappointment, of tranquility 
and turmoil, because it was here I saw consigned to their last 
resting places the mortal remains of an indulgent father, and of 
her who bore the sweetest name in the English language— 
Mother, and although it does not seem long until a half a cen- 
tury will have elapsed since I, almost unconsciously, followed her 
to that sacred spot, and almost a quarter of a century since [ laid 
him, whose helpmate she was, by her side. The memory grows 
greener, and with each succeeding year the spot seems more 
sacred, and with the name of Illinois is associated hallowed mem- 
ories and the most sacred recollections. 

With the utmost faith and most implicit confidence in the 
business represented by our organization and the very deepest 
heartfelt interest in its progress and the unlimited success of 
those engaged in it, recognizing as I do the universal Fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man, it affords me pleasure to have 
this opportunity of exchanging confidences, interchanging ideas 
and bidding you God speed in your well directed efforts. You 
have attained the high standard in your work, the world wide 
reputation you enjoy and the satisfactory results from your labor 
by following the precepts of the little girl, who, when she said 
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here evening prayer, asked God to make her a good girl, and then 
added, “if you don’t at first succeed, try, try again.” 

You have accomplished it on the same plan adopted by the 
old darkey, who said, about ten days before Christmas he began 
praying to the Lord to send him a turkey. He prayed fervently 
every night for a week and still no turkey. He then prayed the 
Lord to send him to a turkey, and he got one that night. You 
have gotten what you have by going after it. 

This is not only an interesting and instructive meeting, but 
to me has associated with it solemnity, not alone because of the 
wonderful interests and sacred trusts represented, but in addition 
the time at which you have convened. This is the beginning of 
a new year. This is immediately following the old. Another 
revolution of the great clock of the universe that marks time and 
the figures on the dial have changed. Like an immense music 
box that is arranged to start by dropping in a coin. We have 
dropped the deeds and occurrences and transactions of another 
year into the slot and started the machinery to play a new tune. 
Father Time has reached the cord that rings up the fares, and 
as we pay him (in his own coin) our transportation to another 
division. He rings the bell, 1903 disappears, and on the face of 
that recorder can be seen 1904. This gigantic omnibus (in which 
there seems to be always room for one more), this wonderful 
conveyance that is beyond the comprehension of finite minds, 
this means of transportation, the magnitude of which we are 
unable to conceive, this train of cars (the length of which 1s 
beyond human vision to discern) encircling the universe drawn 
by an engine on the throttle of which is the infinite hand of Al- 
mighty God. For 6,000 years has continued to move carrying 
its load of human freight from time to eternity. It has never 
stopped. The machinery has never ceased to run. Muillions 
have been landed at their destination. Millions more have been 
taken aboard and are making the same journey. We are only 
reminded each year by a click of the cog, a ring of the bell and 
the change of figures on the meter, that we have passed a sta- 
tion. With each succeeding year, this conveyance seems to move 
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a little faster, and Pasar: there are billions on board and you 
have come for yourselves and in the interest of the state 
which you love. 

To discuss means by which you can make this journey more 
attractive, more interesting and more profitable is the reason of 
your presence here. To discuss what might have been is past. 
This is not the age, and you are not the people to stand on the 
banks of a mighty river and yearn for the water that has gone 
over the dam, for you know the mill will never grind with the 
water that is past. 

The opportunities of 1903 are beyond the possibility of our 
embrace. The mistakes of last year have been charged to our 
account and can never be erased; but (except as we may use this 
experience as a lamp to guide our feet) we will blot from our 
memory the mistakes and omissions and errors and shortcomings 
and failures of the past, and behold with a brighter vision a 
greater interest, a frmer determination and a universal resolve 
the glorious future as it unfolds to our imaginative minds a 
field more beautiful than we have ever seen and results we have 
never yet attained. 

A preacher met a boy with a dog one day, and he said: “Is 
that. your dog, little.man?”  The»boy said, “Yés;sir7 sei me 
preacher says, ‘““What do you call him?’ The boy said, “His 
name is Moreover.’’ ‘The preacher said, “Moreover, that is a 
funny name for a dog.” The boy said, “I don’t think so.” The 
preacher said, “Where did you get that name?” ‘The boy said, 
“You ought to know. That’s the name of the dog in the Bible.” 
The preacher says, ““You must be mistaken. I never heard of a 
dog named Moreover in the Bible.” The boy said, “Well, there 
is and he’s a fighting dog.” The preacher ‘said, “Where do you 
find it?” The boy said, “Don’t the Bible say ‘and moreover the 
dog licked Lazarus.’”’ It is very easy to destroy the sense of a 
paragraph by leaving out a part of it, and it’s just as-easy to 
destroy our lives in our own estimation and find room for com- 
plaint by only taking a partial review. The result for weal or 
woe, so far as our lives are concerned is changed very materially 
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in proportion to the way we look at it, the same as the meaning 
of a sentence is changed by the way we read it. A man hung up 
a sign “Adam Good Shoe Maker.” Another man came along 
and read it, “A dam good shoemaker.” 

I’m impressed that possibly we are just a little prone to 
complain. We are disposed to be pessimistic. We look on the 
dark side. Things don’t go right, and we kick. I am reminded 
of a circumstance that is said to have occurred in Chicago dur- 
ing the World’s Fair. A noted orator from the south consented 
to address one of the many meetings that were held during that 
time. As he was an orator of some note, a large crowd assembled 
to hear him, and were anxiously and impatiently awaiting his 
arrival, when the Master of Ceremonies discovered that the 
speaker was drunk almost to unconsciousness. He was berated 
soundly by some of his friends and given to understand he had to 
speak, drunk or sober. He gathered himself together and stag- 
gered on to the stage and was introduced. He said “Ladies and 
Gentlemen” in a very low tone of voice. Somebody in the 
back part of the hall cried “Louder.”’ He repeated a little more 
distinctly “Ladies and Gentlemen,’ and again the voice cried 
“Louder.” This irritated the speaker, and in a clear distinct 
voice he said, “Iadies and Gentlemen—When the end of the 
world shall come, when the angel Gabriel shall blow his trumpet 
and as he stands with one foot on the land and the other on the 
sea, he shall proclaim that time shall be no more, some d 
fool from Chicago will holler ‘Louder.’ ” 

There is an institution in your state, the founder of which 
contributed more to the comfort of the traveling public as they 
crossed and recrossed the continent and encircled the globe than 
all other sources combined, and in that marvellous town, a monu- 
ment to the ingenuity, sagacity, foresight and business ability 
of George Pullman, they continue to build and equip modern 
palatial homes on wheels, and in these palaces provided with 
library, smoking room, dining room, sleeping room, parlor, ver- 


anda, barber shop and bathroom, we are permitted to travel 


from one place to another on business errands while we enjoy 
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all the comforts of our home. ‘The man of large business 
interests whose time is money, is now able to cash it and as he 
madly rushes from his country seat to his place on Change in the 
busy bustling city, he is no longer detained on the way, for he 
sleeps and eats and smokes and rests and reads and writes and 
shaves and bathes while he is being transported with lightning 
speed. Among these magnificent structures there is a car called 
{llinois, and as if to sustain the reputation of the state for which 
it is named, it is more than all the rest a vision, a dream of the 
20th century. ‘The architecture, the design, the finishing, the 
appointments, are all products of a master hand and give unmis- 
takable evidence of an artist’s touch, and as this “thing of 
beauty,” this traveling home of ease and comfort, this acme of 
perfection, the pride of the builder, goes flying across the con- 
tinent, it is a constant reminder, an everlasting advertisement of 
and an active, moving monument to the great state whose name 
it bears, Illinois. And I am reminded, and I take this occasion 
to suggest to you that the car on which you are making your 
journey, this portion of the great train, furnished by omnipo- 
tence, this wonderful conveyance on which is your home and all 
the conveniences that you enjoy, and which car is the product of 
the supreme architect and builder, is the reality of what the 
other is a type. 

My fellow citizens, in the naming of your state it wouid 
almost seem that the guiding hand of Providence could be seen, 
or else, after it was named, He fulfilled the prophecy of him who 
said better than he knew, when he called this spot on the map a 
name that meant ‘Superior men.” History is full of wonderiul 
achievements accomplished by Illinois men. A mere suggestion, 
a single reference is sufficient to bring to mind the memory of 
those whose names were immortalized, and for whom the coun- 
try was indebted to your own honored state. 

For the heroic deeds of your illustrious sons, and for your 
many striking examples, worthy of imitation, I would come 
tonight and lay at your feet as trophies from a grateful people 
the acknowledgment of a debt they will always be anxious to 
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repay. You have been a history making people. With the name 
of Illinois is associated the name of the most remarkable city in 
the world, not alone because of its size, but because of its loca- 
tion. Its value as a market for the products of the west, its neces- 
sity as a distributing point, and more than all, because of its 
personnel, that (when completely destroyed by fire) that caused 
it to be rebuilt larger and better than ever, even before the de- 
bris had quit smoking and the ground had cooled off after the 
greatest fire of the century. 

It is seldom we peruse a paper that we are not reminded of 
Illinois by the mention of him, whose name was associated with 
that wonderful national convention in your windy city the sum- 
mer of 1896. When the political party represented at that 
meeting was almost on the verge of stampeding, it remained for 
Iilinois to furnish a man (one of her own sons) who, with his 
magnetism and his oratory, poured oil on the troubled waters 
and electrified a nation with the most wonderful oratorical effort 
of the age, and whatever may be our political faith, regardless 
of our political prejudices, aside from any personal opinion, any 
of us may have concerning his views, everybody is glad of the 
opportunity to put himself on record and the entire people are 
of one mind with no division of sentiment, that the name of 
W. J. Bryan belongs on the enrollment of Illinois’ illustrious 
sons. 

When farther back on the page of history, it was the earn- 
est desire of his party to make him leader; when they determined 
to place him at the head of their ticket, whose name was synony- 
mous with supremacy and political loyalty in their supreme anx- 
ety to repay the man (whom everybody delighted to honor for 
his superiority, by putting him in a position they doubtless felt the 
American people owed to him, they selected the man to present his 
claim, who, in his lifetime had no peer as an orator, and it was an 
Mlinois man who immortalized himself and made prominent the 
state in which he lived through that wonderful speech, in which 
he placed in nomination for’ President of the United States the 
man he called the Plumed Knight, James G. Blaine, and every: 
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Mlinois citizen (regardless of his religious faith) can not help 
but feel proud of his who was dubbed by Europe, America’s 
silver-tongued orator, and they have placed on the roll of illus- 
trious citizens the name of Robert G. Ingersoll. 

I wonder if these men are so plenty they become common 
to you. I wonder if the wonderful achievements of great men are 
so frequent among you that you fail to appreciate them. 1 am 
reminded of a circumstance said to have occurred in a Chicago 
hotel. A gentleman and his bride went to Chicago to spend a 
few days, and when the man went up to the counter of a hotel to 
register while his wife waited in the lobby, he remarked to the 
clerk that he was on a little wedding tour, and would probably 
be there several days. The clerk smiled and called a bell boy 
and told him to to show the gentleman to the Bridal Parlor on 
the first floor and at the same time said to the man, “$15.00 a 
day.” The man touched the clerk on the shoulder just as he 
was turning around and said to him ‘This is my third wife.” 
The clerk hollered to the boy, “A back room on the top floor,” 
and said to the man “$4.00 a week.’ It is unnecessary to sug- 
gest that this policy in this particular case appeals to every man 
here as being mean, and yet, I venture that some of these ladies 
have a faint suspicion that that happened, and that there are 
some men that would do that. | 

You remember Josh Billings said ‘The more he got ac- 
quainted with men the better he liked dogs.”’ He would not have 
said this had he lived in Illinois, but outside of this state and 
possibly in some sections of this state there is a great deal of 
selfishness, and to these good ladies I am going to acknwoledge 
that the most of this selfishness is among the men. I noticed 
in the paper the other day au occurrence that illustrates some 
men’s dispositions. A man was telling a friend of some con- 
troversy he had been having with his wife about the purchase of 
some sheets or towels, or something of that kind, for the house. 
He said she wanted linen and he wanted cotton. After consid- 
erable discussion he said they compromised. His friend asked 
him what on. He said on cotton. If there is a man here to- 
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night who is not married, but expects to be, | would not deceive 
him by trying to make him believe that all questions of difference 
between man and wife were settled that way. In fact, I think 
I would feel that I had slandered somebody if I did not warn 
you that ordinarily the compromise in the above case would have 
been on linen. 

Although forty years and more have elapsed since the 
memorable political campaign of 1860, it is still fresh in the 
memory of many who are here, and the result will never be for- 
gotten. It was an unusual campiagn. It stands out single and 
alone of all political efforts, from the time of the establishment 
of a Republican form of government until the present. It was 
a conflict between two giant intellects. It was a fight for supre- 
macy between two great men. Every inch of ground was con- 
tested and the seat of the conflict was here. Every school house 
was visited, every town celebrated, every village and hamlet had 
a meeting, and oratory was heard from every stump. Grave 
questions were discussed and intimations were made that alarmed 
the people. Occasionally a little cloud appeared in the political 
sky that we were told indicated a storm. The atmosphere was 
close and oppressive which seemed to threaten a cyclone. Fin- 
ally in this Democratic form of government, which is for the 
people and by the people, they decided the question, and that 
illustrious citizen of yours, the Illinois rail splitter, was placed 
at the head of the government. The fulfillment of prophecy 
came like a clap of thunder from a clear sky. It came to us in 
the shape of war, the like of which was never known. It came to 
us with the report of military guns on the field of battle. It 
came to us with the horrors of prison, with rivers of blood and 
with the devastation and desolation of a beautiful country. It 
came with acres of cemeteries, with thousands of unknown graves, 
and with an army of crippled men. It came with the shrieks and 
‘lamentations of those who were left. It came with a legion of 
‘widows and an army of orphants and the breaking up of fami- 
I lies, and the destruction of property and all the horrible inci- 
‘dents of war. It came to us through thousands of happy mea 
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who returned to their once happy homes to find their families 
scattered, their cattle confiscated, their buildings burned, their 
improvements destroyed and their money worthless. It came to 


us through disrupted families, sectional feeling and bitter denun- 
ciation. 


During the four years of the blackest war clouds, the troubled 
waters, the tempestous sea, the old ship of state launched nearly 
a hundred years before, and whose first captain was Washington, 
was guided safely into port by the renowned pilot who was 
selected from that country, the name of which signified superior 
men, and whose steady hand never let go of the wheel and whose 
keen discerning eye was never detracted from the channel. And 
this is not all. When the day seemed the darkest, when the 
chances seemed the least, when the messages came to this wonder- 
ful man who was commander general, and who seemed to be 
guided by wisdom divinity that his great army was being rapidly 
reduced and that defeat was following them everywhere, at that 
time when he might have been expected to falter, he saw the 
necessity of more help in the management of the army in the 
feld, and the sequel proved wisdom in the appointment of an 
Illinois man to take charge of that great army, and you were 
permitted to place on that roll of distinction the name of him 
whom the whole world delighted to honor, Ulysses $. Grant, and 
when finally he (with characteristic modesty) received the sword 
of him, whose memory we all revere, the war was over. When 
the pilot’s mission seemed to have been filled, and the Lord of 
Hosts said to him ‘‘Well done, come up higher,” he was removed 
and a nation mourned his loss and a monument was erected to 
his memory in every section of the country. And when every cit- 
izen of the United States, black and white, north, south, east and 
west, of every religious belief and every political faith sought 
to manifest their love, then in the hearts of eighty million people 
was there a monument erected, and on the tablets of their mem- 
ory was written, never to be erased, the name of him who every- 
body loved, Abraham Lincoln of Illinois. 
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This is not all. I might mention the names of John A. 
Logan, and your war governor, and many other illustrious men 
whose individuality stands out prominently before the world, and 
whose names are known in every household. Many of them have 
answered the roll call in eternity, and many are with you now, 
lawyers, politicians, preachers, educators, etc., etc., but time 
forbids. I simply ask the privilege of reminding you that on this 
roll of distinguished men in your state, I have reserved a place 
above all the rest for nearly 300,000 brave unselfish men fur- 
nished by Illinois to whom we are indebted for a peaceful home 
and a reunited people, men who gave up everything they had and 
without hope of reward, offered themselves a sacrifice on their 
country’s altar. The brave men who responded to that call, and 
quietly and unostentatiously shouldered their muskets and _ slip- 
ped away to bare their breasts in the thickest of the fight to the 
enemy's bullets to preserve for me and my children, and you and 
your children, a home intact, deserve not only a place on the 
roll of honor and distinction, but a monument, the lmit of which 
is space, and on which shall be written the name of their state 
and the eternal remembrance of a grateful people. 

An immense crowd of people had filled every foot of space 
in a large amphitheater, as they waited for the exercises to begin, 
a band of music marched down one of the aisles playing “God 
Save the Queen.” It struck a responsive chord in the hearts of 
a thousand Britishers, and they rose to their feet and cheered to 
the echo. As this band reached the platform and ceased to play, 
down another aisle a band came playing the Marseilles Hymn. 
This met with a hearty response from a group of Frenchmen, 
and as the strains from that piece of music (that stirred the 
deepest feeling in the breast of every loyal Frenchman died 
away) another aisle was invaded by a band playing, and you had 
only to watch the enthusiasm of a group of loyal Germans to 
convince you that they were playing a German National air. 
And on and on the concert continued; the great National medley 
Was not complete until each nation had been represented by a 
and that played their favorite National air, and the Italians, 
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Swedes, Russians and Irish, Scotch and Swiss all went wild with 
enthusiasm as each listened to the music that reminded them of 
their nativity. Finally, at least one-half of that immense aud- 
ience which could almost be*calculated by the acre, rose to their 
feet and shouted until they were hoarse when they heard “My 
Country ’Tis of Thee, America,” the National Hymn of the land 
of the free and the home of the brave, the greatest nation on 
earth, the native home of nearly half that crowd, and the adopt- 
ed home of a large proportion of the rest. 

The climax had not been reached, the flood gates of en- 
thusiasm had not yet been opened, pandemonium did not reign 
supreme until a band began to play “Home Sweet Home,” the 
rest all joined. Everybody rose and sang and 50,000 people 
joined in singing of the one spot sacred to them; of the one spot 
more to be prized than all others; of the one spot that knows no 
country; no nationality, no creed, no sect; the one spot that 
occupies the same place in the hearts of the civilized world; of 
the one spot in which everybody from every direction had a com- 
mon interest. Home—what a wonderful word, and I am im- 
pressed that there are none to whom it appeals so strong and 
means so much as to the occupant of the home on the farm. 

These are the people who played a conspicuous part in that 
wonderful war. They ploughed the ground and harrowed the 
field and cultivated the soil and raised the grain and fed the 
stock and protected our homes, and took care of our mothers 
and sisters and wives and children and sweethearts, and they 
quietly and persistently discharged their duty without excitement. 
No martial music there, no hurrah, no demonstration. In some 
instances they were even slandered for not fighting. Shall we 
forget these, the bravest of them all? Never, and it is of these 
we would talk. It is for these this meeting is held. It is sub- 
jects that interest them that we are here to discuss. 

While in my very meagre and hurried preparation for this 
occasion, I have not overlooked that question that interests. me 
more than any other and that I am always glad to discuss— 
some phases of dairying. I am desirious of impressing you with 
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the increased responsibility resting on you in consequence of 
your superior advantages. In addition to this I acknowledge 
some embarrassment in attempting to discuss a subject on which 
there are so many eminent authorities present. I know of no 
way that I can explain my situation so well as by relating a. 
story of the old maid’s experience at a circus. When United 
States Senator John M. Thurston told this at the Opera House 
in Lincoln, Nebraska, he said it occurred in southern Illinois, 
but | expect it happened in Missouri. In any event, this old 
maid had spent her entire life in a small town and had seldom 
been away from home, consequently was deprived the privilege 
of seeing very many things that are to be seen in a larger place. 
She also knew very little of the world as compared with those 
who mingled constantly in society and whose acquaintanceship 
extended over territory, and who were brightened up by travel 
and contact with people in various parts of the world. 

Among the many desirable pleasures that had been denied 
her, a very prominent one was attending the circus. So, finally, 
when she was permitted to read the large posters advertising a 
circus coming to her home village, her heart was filled with 
joy, and she determined to satisfy her curiosity by attending the 
show. Notwithstanding frequent impressions that possibly it 
was not exactly the thing for one of her age and steady habits 
and high sense of propriety to attend a circus, she decided to go. 
When the day came, she attired herself in her best clothes and 
wore her nicest corkscrew curls, and marched straight up to 
the ticket wagon, bought a fifty cent seat, and was one of the 
first to enter the tent. When inside, after looking around awhile, 
she decided that the best place to see everything would be on 
the top seat, so, in accordance with this impression, and deter- 
nination to get the worth of her money, she made her way right 
ip under the canvass on the very top seat and in the most con- 
spicuous place there was. She settled herself comfortably and 
vas anxiously awaiting the grand entry of horses and riders, 
thariots, clowns, etc. This interested her very much and she 
vas glad she had come. Finally, not long after the commence- 
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ment of the show, there was an exhibition given by a mind reader. 
He came out and the clown assisted in the demonstration. They | 
put up a pole about six feet high and hung a heavy quilt over it. 
The mind reader sat on one side, blindfolded, the clown on the 
other. The clown had a deck of cards and pulled one out and 
held it up so the crowd could see it and asked the mind reader 
what it was... He said; ““The deuce-of spades: » fiat sagmmpeaes: 
said the clown. ‘Then they hung another quilt over the pole to 
satisfy the crowd that there was no possible chance for the 
mind reader to see what the clown had in his hands. Everything 
was ready. ‘he audience was interested, and the old maid 
evinced the greatest consternation and surprise and manifested 
some little uneasiness. Another card was pulled out and held up 
and the mind reader was asked, ‘“‘What’s this?” He immediately 
replied, ““That’s the queen of diamonds.” “Correct,” the clown 
said once more and the crowd cheered. The old maid’s eyes 
seemed to bulge out farther, and she exhibited some nervous- 
ness that attracted notice from those around her. Another quilt, 
a heavier one, was brought and hung over the pole, and the 
clown pulled out another card and said, “What's that?” The 
mind reader said, “The jack of clubs.” “Right you are,” said 
the clown. Again the crowd cheered and yelled, and on the old 
maid’s face could be seen the picture of distress and fear. An- 
other quilt was brought, heavier than all of them, and this was. 
hung across the pole, and the experiment repeated with the 
same result. Another card held up and in that silent tent could be 
heard the clear, ringing coice of the clown as he said, “What’s 
that?’’ In solemn tones the answer came from the mind reader, 
“That’s the queen of hearts.” Everybody said “Well done.” 
A little commotion on the top seat attracted the attention of the 
crowd, and as they turned their faces in that direction, they 
saw the old maid scrambling over the seats and down the steps 
trying to reach the ground, her face the picture of despair and 
guilt. When she reached the ground and started out of the tent 
she said, “I’m going home; this place is no place for a woman 
where there’s a man that can see through as many clothes as that 
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man can.” I don’t think this is a fit place for me to discuss 
questions where there is a man that can see through as many 
phases of it as your Presicent and some others here can. 

In a class in arithmetic, a teacher was trying to teach a boy 
to add, and it seemed a hard task to make it practical. She 
said, ““Now suppose your father gave your mother $20.00 and 
$10.00 and $5.00, what would she have?” ‘The boy said she 
would have “A fit.”’ <A little farther along he said, “Suppose 
your father owes you a hundred dollars, and he agrees to pay you 
ten dollars a week. At the end of seven weeks how much would 
he owe you?” The boy said “A hundred dollars.” The teacher 
said, “I’m afraid you don’t know arithmetic very well.” He 
said, “That may be so, but I know my father.” I may not know 
all the scientific questions that enter into dairying, but I do know 
the dairymen and creamery men and the relation that should ex- 
ist between them. I also know what dairying will do for a 
country; what it has done for Illinois, and what the dairy world 
owes—a Newman, a Gurler, a Cobb, a Collyer, a Sudendorf, 
and many other prominent exponents of this cause (citizens of 
Illinois), for the information received from them which has en- 
abled them to advance more rapidly and receive greater renumera- 
tion. When Wisconsin failed to make both ends meet by rais- 
ing grain; when Minnesota had wheat until their farms were 
mortgaged to 75 per cent of their value; when Nebraska was 
eaten up with grasshoppers; when Kansas was withered by the 
simoon winds from Texas; when Missouri wanted to make 
more money and quit raising tobacco, they all came to you for 
advice, and you started them to dairying by your example and by 
giving them your results, and today Wisconsin has 3,000 fac- 
tories, a large proportion of it a cow for every inhabitant, and 
they are a happy and prosperous people; Minnesota has_ paid 
her mortgage and has money to loan; Nebraska furnishes the 
milk for a number of large creameries and with the co-opera- 
tion of 400,000 Nebraska mortgage-lifters they are impervious 
to grasshoppers; Kansas has become independent and laughs at 
the hot winds, and Missouri boasts of the largest exclusive 
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creamery in the world, and yet I feel that in your own state the 
business is in its infancy. 
Thirtieth anniversary, thirty years is a good long time, it 
is almost an ordinary lifetime. It’s nearly a generation. It 
carries a man to a point of life where he should be competent to 
act on his own judgment, and it certainly puts a lady on the old 
maid’s list. During a period of 30 years, thousands of people 
get out of the race. During the past 30 years many Dairy Asso- 
ciations have died, and yet, with all of this history to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, your society is a strong, healthy, active 
and useful organization, and to its parents I would say tonight, 
you have reason to feel grateful for its existence and preserva- 
tion as well as for the useful life it has had. I trust it would not 
be regarded as presumption for me to say to you that every drop 
of blood in its veins is of the purest character, and with each 
pulsation that sends it alternately to the heart and back again 
to the surface, it touches first a tender spot. The very soul of 
an industry that stands prominent and over which the special 
favor of an all-wise Creator seems to have ever been extended, 
and next, as it goes coursing through the system towards the 
surface, it is protected by a thin and sensitive skin. It’s sensi- 
tive, it’s delicate, it’s flexible, it’s susceptible, it’s composed of 
sensitive people who deal with sensitive animals, who produce a 
delicate product. Keep around it your sustaining arm, give it 
your earnest and continuous support, supply it with the most 
wholesome and delicate food, provide it always with a com- 
fortable and desirable abiding place, and, above everything, see 
that the air it breathes is pure, that the atmosphere in which it 
lives is uncontaminated, and you will live to see it grow larger 
and stronger and more useful. It will always be a power for good 
in the land of superior men, and you will be instrumental im 
making more popular than ever, this, the most profitable branch | 
of the most dignified business in which man ever engaged. Did 
you ever stop to think that the first farmer was Adam? Did you 
ever think that when God Almighty Himself made this wonder- 
ful world, when He created this. wonderful habitation of ours, 
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when He had completed it and pronounced it perfect, when He 
had finished this universe with its majestic mountains, its ex- 
tensive plains, its towering trees, its rippling brooks, its noisy 
rivers, its placid lakes, its rough oceans, its dense forests, its 
innocent flowers—this beautiful piece of architecture and work- 
manship over which the inhabitants of the globe have gone into 
ecstasy for over six thousand years and have continually found 
something new to admire, when after these thousands of living 
creatures were created, when finally the climax was reached in 
the creation of man “In God’s own image,” a perfect creature— 
that he was a farmer and was placed on a farm? ‘This is not 
all. Do you remember years after this, when God desired to 
recognize his children in a substantial manner for their obedience, 
or when He made them a promise of a rich reward for fidelity 
and compliance with His requests, in His desire to make this 
gift valuable, did He offer corner lots in some city, bank stock, 
mines or rich mineral, blocks of fine houses, droves of horses 
or beef cattle? No! He offered them farms. That was the 
most valuable heritage He could give them, and I want to call 
your attention further to the fact that He made this proposition 
just as attractive as possible by not only promising farms, but 
promising dairy farms. That is the kind of farms God gave his 
chosen people, “A land of milk and honey.” 

I am glad the time is past when the idea prevailed that a 
man who is unfit for anything else, can farm successfully, and 
I hope to see the day when the man’s tongue is forever paralized 
who takes delight in standing before an audience of students and 
holding out to them as the strongest inducement to be good and 

_study.hard, and possibly they may be governor or congressman 
or president. These are all good places and generally filled by 
good men, but I would have every boy’s, every young man’s and 

every old man’s highest ambition to be a good man, an obedient 
son, an affectionate brother, a true, loving husband, a just, patient, 
indulgent father, the very highest type of loyal, Christian Amer- 
ican citizenship. Everybody can attain this, and who better 
than the boy on the farm, where the air is pure, where the moral 
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atmosphere has never been contaminated, and where the beauti- 
ful picture painted by Divinity in full and constant view of the 
occupant of the farm, has enlarged his soul and stamped upon 
his innocent face—Satisfied—the boy, the young man, full of 
ambition, full of a desire for more knowledge, who has not yet 
tasted of the bitter fruit of failure, who knows no limit to his 
streneth, with his eye on the top of the ladder of fame, with an 
ambition that cannot be curbed, impelled by an active brain, that 
is furnished with good, rich, pure blood, on and on toward the 
goal that has never yet been reached, finds in the dairy business a 
field for thought, room for expansion, not the hope of reward, but 
the reward itself, in immediate results as he continues to get 
results that are financially satisfactory he is at the same time 
developing his mind and preparing himself for a higher degree 
of enjoyment. 

It’s because of your assistance in this direction that you 
(as a state) occupy the place you do in the hearts of the Ameri- 
can people. It’s because you’ve stamped upon every dairy farm 
in this country “Dignity.’’ This is why the dairyman has sought 
a home in your domain; it’s because you've established 2 murket 
and paid the price that your. dairy herds have been increased 
and your output made larger; it’s because you have continued to 
meet and discuss the best means of obtaining satisfactory re- 
sults that your people have accomplished so much and that tlie 
name of Illinois is synonomous with dairy products. 

In conclusion, I want to say we are on the eve of a woncer- 
ful event, a stupendous show, an unheard of gathering. This 
demonstration just across the river is yours as well as ours, but 
I come to you tonight and in the name of three and one-half 
million Missourians I ask you to give us the last opportunity 
of the generation to return your hospitality of 1903. Let us 
be the hostess and you the visitor, and when you gather around= 
our board and stick your feet under our table, we don’t want 
to miss a single person—a member of your family. You have 
wondered sometimes how we were going to take care of you. I 
want to reassure you there will be no trouble on that score. Our 
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resources are inexhaustible: Let me relate a circumstance that 
occurred in St. Louis. I think it was in ’73, at least there were 
two things very prominent that year, one was a money panic 
and the other was the prevalence of epizootic among horses. 
Some of you remember they had to stop some of the street cars: 
in St. Louis and they used oxen to run their drays. In conse- 
quence of the panic thousands of men were thrown out of employ- 
ment and with very many the question was serious. This parti- 
cular case was a bookkeeper in a bank. He had been there for 
years. His salary was sufficient to keep his family in good style 
and he had used it up as 1s apt to be the case. When the force 
was cut down and he had lost his place he had nothing to live 
on. He had no relations to go to nor had his wife any relations 
to fall back on. It was a cold winter, fuel and provisions were 
to be bought, but he had no money, no credit, no trade and no 
apparent resources. He walked the streets day after day, calling 
on business men, but always with the same result—no place. He 
couldn’t leave town, there was nothing to leave on. He dropped 
into D. A. January & Company’s wholesale grocery house and 
with a look of determination on his face that could not be mis- 
taken, he approached the manager, stated the case and em- 
phasized the fact that he had to have work. The man told him 
that he had none. But he said “I must have work. I am will- 
ing to do anything.” Finally the man said, ‘““We need a man to 
drive a dray. Can you do that?” He said, “I never have, but I 
can learn; I have to work.’ He asked him “Can you drive oxen 
and can you swear?” ‘The man replied, “I never have, but I can 
learn.” He was told he could not drive oxen without swearing. 
So the deal was made and the man was told to come around in 
the morning and go to work. It is needless to say the man was 
on hand bright and early, with smiles all over his face. He was 
given his team which consisted of two yoke of not very well 
broken oxen, hitched to an immense big dray. He started in and 
got along very well until he got down on Second and Third 
streets. Some of you, possibly all, know how very narrow these 
streets are, and at the same time, the immense amount of busi- 
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ness done there. . The streets were crowded. He tried to get 
through; then he tried to turn around. He didn’t know which 
was “gee” and which was “haw.” He would crack his whip 
and holler “gee” when he wanted them to go “haw,” and “haw” 
when he wanted them to “gee.” He had run into some teams and 
some teams had run into him. He had completely blocked the 
street and business was completely congested. You can imagine 
the frame of mind of teamsters on the street. He was very much 
excited and then he remembered what the manager told him, that 
he could: t drive oxen without swearing. He he says, ““This is 
the time, that’s exactly what’s needed to straighten this muss out,” 
‘and in his loudest voice he said, “You are the by Goddest oxen I 
‘ever Saw; you don’t know ‘gee’ from ‘haw’ in spite of hell.” St. 
‘Louis is full of this kind of men, and you need have no fears, 
as Superintendent of the Dairy Department for Missouri. I 
want to ask every dairyman of Illinois to come and see us. We 
want the opportunity of removing from your minds the idea that 
the principal product in our country is tobacco. I am told one 
of your farmers who had decided to raise his own tobacco wrote 
to our Experiment Station for seed, and after telling how much 
he wanted, he said he preferred Horseshoe, but if they did not 
have it he would take Battle Axe. We used to raise a large 
amount of tobacco, but we have changed. 

_A little girl got up in her papa’s lap and said, “Papa who 
made me.” He answered, “God made you.” She then said 
“Who made you?” He said “God.” She said immediately, 
““God is doing better work than He used to, ain’t He?” 

We are doing better work than we used to. 

Illinois, superior men, Dairy Association, let me for a 
moment represent your state and in the name of your five mil- 
lion people, as well as in the name of the people of our state, in 
the name of the boys and girls, in the name of the agricultural 
interests of America, I plead with you to let the good work go 
on. Increase the monument you have laid the foundation of; 
extend it higher and inscribe more names with those already 
there. ‘The eyes of the world are on you, and the question is 
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serious. When you render an account to your children, when you 
are ready to turn this country over to the next generation, when 
you shall render your final account as stewards, as trustees, as 
to the use you have made of your talents, and the whole country 
waits in breathless suspense to hear the verdict, let it be heard 
maominocean to ocean, “Well. done.” “Come wp higher.” I 
learned from listening to your very interesting exercises this 
afternoon that you have troubles sometimes, and possibly feel 
like letting everything go by the board. You are not the only 
case, you are not the first instance. 

In the old country when two persons are engaged to be 
married, it is the custom to publish the names three times pub- 
licly in the church. In a certain parish there was a minister who 
took special interest in the general welfare of his congregation 
and a personal interest in each one individually, not only their 
spiritual welfare but their temporal as well. In this congrega- 
tion was an estimable gentleman who was an old bachelor. One 
day he said to this man, “John, why don’t you get married?” 
He told him he would be much happier and more useful as well 
and contribute to the happiness of some nice young lady. John 
says, “I guess that’s right, and I would be perfectly willing to 
marry if J knew whom to marry.” The minister said, “T’ll tell 
you John who its just the person; there is Miss Mary (who, by 
the way was on the list of old maids and a member of the same 
church). She is an estimable young lady and a splendid house- 
keeper, with a splendid disposition and a sunny nature. Of all 
persons in the world she is the one.” John says, “I guess that’s 
right. She will suit me first rate and I guess you might as well 
publish the banns next Sunday.” So according to instructions, 
on the following Sunday notice was given of the approaching 
marriage. You can imagine the consternation and surprise of 
Miss Mary, who was present, as this was the first intimation she 
had. She resolved that she would demand an explanation, but 
during the next week she did not see John, and on the following 
Sunday the notice was repeated. The banns were published a 
second time and Miss Mary listened with interest and apparent 
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bad humor. A few days later she met Mr. John on the street 
and she simply raised Cain. She stormed terribly. She wanted 
to know what in the world he meant and notified him that his 
impudence and assurance and presumption were unprecedented, 
and gave him to understand that she didn’t approve of that way 
of doing business and wouldn’t have it. 

He took it all good naturedly, and in his mild, complacent 
way he apologized, saying he didn’t mean any harm, he was 
sorry he had done it. He said it just happened that he was busy 
and didn’t happen to see her or he would have spoken to her about 
it. But he said there was no harm done yet, as the banns had 
only been published twice, and rather than have any trouble 
about it, he said he would simply have the notice withdrawn and 
she need not give herself any further uneasiness as he would in 
this way make everything all right. 

During this conversation, her anger seemed to abate and 
in a mild voice and sweet manner she said, “Oh, well, being as it 
has gone as far as it has, you might just as well let it go on.” 

I thank you. 

By the President :—I guess Missouri is all right. 

Song, by Miss Josephine Seawall—*““The Waiting Heart.” 
Encored.—“If I Were a Rose.” 


By the President :—This afternoon we had a very pleasant 
message from Kansas and another from Missouri. It is only fair 
we come down to our own state now, and [ am pleased to present 
the Hon. Lieut. Gov. Northcott. 
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ADDRESS. 


By Lieut. Gov. Northcott, Greenville, Ill. 


Mr. Presient, Members of the Dairy Association, Ladies and 
Gentlemen. 


1 hardly know just what subject to discuss. None of you 
who know me would expect an intelligent discussion of the dairy 
interest by me. I haven’t, unfortunately, been in town during 
your session, or I expect I would be a first-class dairyman by this 
time. 

It reminds me of a story of Joe Blackburn. He lived in 
Kentucky, and, by the way, have you ever heard the toast: 

Here’s to old Kentucky, with her deep and classic shades, 

Filled with the youth and fairness of her dark-eyed maids ; 

Whose homes are filled with colonels, 

And whose kernels are filled with corn. 

Blackburn said when a young man he had occasion to run for 
the legislature. It was hard to get a crowd together with no 
railroad and no easy way of getting around. He heard of a 
hanging that was going to take place at a county seat and he 
asked the sheriff if he couldn’t address the people who were at 
the execution. So Joe got ready, and asked the man if he had 
any dying request to make, and he said he hoped they would 
hang him first and let Joe Blackburn talk afterwards. 

I don’t know just what to discuss. Of course it 1s unnec- 
essary to welcome you after you have been here for three days, 
for that has been done. I will tell you of a story on the Mayor, 
he talks so much about Greenville and they got tired of hearing 
him. He attended a meeting in East St. Louis and talked what 
a big place Greenville was. They say Ed had a dream the night 
before. He dreamt he was dead and in the other world and 
the man was showing him about. Ed looked around and said, 
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“Well, Greenville ain’t so different from heaven after all.” His 
escort told him, “‘ Ed, you are not in heaven.” 

Mr. Marple was exceedingly kind in his compliments to 
Illinois and in his invitation for us to visit the great city of St. 
Louis during the world’s fair. He said so many pleasant things, 
I won’t tell a story on him. 

I said I lived down in that part of Illinois near the gateway 
of St. Louis, the battle ground of the commercial traveler for St. 
Louis and Chicago. We have a saying when a man moved from 
Illinois to Missouri he bettered both states. 

We are proud down in Egypt to welcome you milk men from 
Northern Illinois. We some of us have been up there and in 
Southern Wisconsin, where the land is so rich and fertile. If 
we had it down here we would sell it by the peck. What’s pret- 
tier than Rock River and Fox River with its fair crystal water 
and the grass growing down to it on eather side, a magnificent 
country and a great people, a great industry, wonderful schools 
and churches. Coming down to Egypt we feel like as if we were 
not in it with you. Sometimes we feel we had not been blessed 
with all you are blessed with; sending your boys and girls from 
farms to the universities of the world. Yet after all, as Burns 
says, “ A man’s a man for all that.”’. Down here in Southern 
Illinois—did you ever think what makes Egypt and how the 
boundary was formed. What is the boundary line? Because 
the town of Cairo is here, that is not it. In olden times there 
was a great drought and the people up north raised no corn. 
Then there was no Illinois north of Springfield before the ’30 or 
"40s; they had to come down to Egypt to get corn, and they 
come on the old Vincennes trail. Today it is marked by the O. 
& M. railroad. A few people are ashamed of the name of Egypt 
and always say, “‘ It is the next county south of us.” Then they 
hunted for a living and wore coon skin caps and the untanned 
shoes. Steve IT. Logan was one of them who ran about the 
streets of Springfield. He was the brightest of all Illinois law- 
yers. He had that slipshod way. He would go about Spring- 
field with an old coon skin cap on and a plush coat that belonged 
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to his wife. Noble of St. Louis saw Logan dressed that way and 
asked what brought him so low. He was a cold blooded fellow, 
but he didn’t know that Logan was worth nearly a million. 


Down here in Egypt we have the best of everything, great 
men and women. We have an old-fashioned time of it. If one 
plays the violin, he calls it fiddling. When the war sounded 
there were not any better soldiers than those who followed old 
Black Jack Logan from Egypt. You must get acquainted with 
these people that come from the south. You know they have that 
idea of taking life easy. You thrifty people in northern Illinois 
do not understand this life; you are not going to see any more 
of it by going fast. They sit on a fence rail here and map out 
the destiny of the world; they pause in the cornfield and name 
the president. They are wonderful in that way, and though they 
may have no money in the bank, but they get so much out of life 
by living it from day to day. The more you mix with them the 
better they like you and you them. ‘There never was a greater 
people than those living in this belt. 


What makes a great people? It is not in the universities 
not in the moneymakers, but in the distribution of the means of 
livelihood. It is not that one man is rich, but many are com- 
fortable. The laboring man has three square meals a day and his 
children are raised and sent to school. They are all strong and 
healthy and contented. It is this, sterling worth that goes to 
make up a great nation and a great people and the great American 

republic. 


Ruskin says you never get anything out of life at half price. 
If you want to be strong you go to work; if you want to be wise 
you go to reading and thinking. If you want to be happy you 
go to love some one, and many a king has left his throne to find 
true happiness in the homes by the wayside. A man who lives 
with his family on a farm, with health and industry, as a means 
of livelihood, is in the happiest conditions that can come to them. 
No man is perfectly happy unless he lives much of his life out- 
doors. 
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I know a dairy man, and you all know him, Ex-Gov. Hoard 
of Wisconsin. There are three great conversationalists that I 
can remember in my time, Joe Blackburn, Dick Oglesby and Gov. 
Hoard, the three great conversationalists of this last hundred 
years as far as I know and have read. 


I can’t tell you many of Hoard’s stories, but one day he went 
to his farm during an awful dry spell. “It’s awful dry, Pat.” 
“ Yes,” he says, “ you have to soak them pigs to make them hold 
their swill.” 


An old German lady once said to him, “ Governor, may the 
Lord take a liking to you, but not too soon.” 


Now, my friends, not to detain you any longer. I am sure 
that Greenville and Greenville people are most highly honored to 
have you meet in this little city. We have but lately begun to 
develop the milk interest of this country as it should be developed. 
We have many prominent farmers who are taking great interest 
in this matter. We have prominent dairymen in some of the 
counties like Mr. Lindley who have been active in developing the 
farms in this direction. The creameryman has come and south- 
ern Illinois is laying aside the impractical things and are going 
to fruit, hay and milk. We are raising those things which are 
adapted to this section. I believe that the future Egypt will be 
as great for its farming interests as it has been great in its 
splendid men, like Douglas, Lincoln and Logan. 

By the President:—We feel repaid for coming to Egypt. 
We are a simple and common people up there, trying to work out 
out salvation in an earnest, honest way, and we have come down 
here to rub against you people and take back with us any ideas 
we can get. I hope they have learned something that will help 
them here, and if we are able to come again, I think we will all 
stand ready to do so. 

The last piece of music on the program we will have now. 

At 9:45 we shall have another session. ‘The butter and 
machine rooms are open for inspection. Any that wish to ask: 
questions you can do so, we shall be glad to have you. 
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Music by the orchestra. 
Meeting stands adjourned until 9:45 Thursday morning. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 7, 1904. 


Convention called to order by President. 

Yesterday we had on the program Mr. Robert W. Pethy- 
bridge, so we will make a little change in the order. Mr. Cobb 
was to be on this afternoon with the records of his dairy cows, 
but we will listen to him now. Mr. Cobb is known better by 
the name of Bluff Jersey. 


RECORD OF MY DAIRY COWS. 


By E. N. Cobb, Monmouth, III 


Mr. President, Co-Laborers: I was surprised a day or two 
ago when our friend Mr. Lindley was telling those stories, that 
he didn’t finish up and tell all of them. 

During that Domestic Science lobbying that was Rene done 
down there to Springfield, I went to the hotel and went into 
the wash room where the porters were and a couple of other fel- 
lows who were arguing as to who was more of a gentleman, Mr. 
Lindley or Judge Sherman. They were having quite a heated ar- 
gument. One boy considered that Sherman was more of a gen- 
tleman than Lindley. I expect the boys had.been tipped by Mr. 
Lindley and Judge Sherman and were judging their standing as 
gentlemen according to the size of the tip. Finally one of the 
boys says, “How do you know that Sherman is more of a gen- 
tleman than Lindley,” but his reason didn’t satisfy, and the other 
boy says, “Coming down in the car this morning a gentleman 
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and lady stood, and Sherman gave his seat to the lady, but 
two more ladies got on and Lindley gave his seat to two ladies.” 

We had with us last night our esteemed friend, Mr. Marple, 
of St. Joseph, Mo., who told how dairying was growing. I have 
a recollection of Missouri as a dairy state back in the early °90’s 
when it was not so much of a success. I was called out there in 
1891 to try and resurrect an old prominent creamery. ‘The stock- 
holders had put $7,000 in it and were trying to get some of it 
back again. I had occasion to go out in the country there and 
look over the land to see what the chances were for getting some 
milk, and one day while riding along, I saw a good looking cow. | 
I went in to see how the people felt about dairying. A lady came 
to the door, and I asked her if they were dairying. ‘Well,’ she 
said, ““We have been, but my man says he has made up his mind 
it did not pay,” and they had tied the cow to the straw stack. 
The cow looked like a fair milker. I asked what they were going 
to do with the cow, said the cow was going to suck herself and 
when she got fat they were going to sell her to the butcher. 

For the feed question, Shilling is here from Iowa Dairy 
Association, and while he is not a dairyman himself, he keeps a 
cow and they told me at the dairy meetings this fall he also keeps 
a rawhide whip in the barn and has whipped cream when you 
want it. 

Since I have been here the last three days and watching, 
I have modified what I intended to say somewhat. I would like 
to call your attention—you people that have as you say been 
dairying perhaps three years—to the quantities of figures that 
have been presented to you in the last three days. Those charts 
represent thousand upon thousand of dollars to present those 
figures to you; they represent years and years of research and 
experiment. You are in a position to avoid all of the mistakes 
that veteran dairymen of Illinois made. For one cent, a postal 
card sent to the University, you can get bulletins that have 
taken years to bring up to the point they now are and you can 
avoid all the mistakes, and grasp all the things that make dairy- 
ing a success. 
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Five years ago I learned in about five minutes more about 
a certain subject that is costing Illinois millions of dollars— 
avoiding smut in oats. 


Now the record of my dairy herd. I can’t help but call 
your attention to the fact that it would have been impossible for 
me as an individual to have built up a herd that I have built up 
without the co-operation of my family. Without the system we 
have adopted, and the class of cattle that we have striven to breed 
it would have been impossible for me to have done what I have 
with hired help. 


I was manager for some years to dairies throughout the 
country and depended upon hired help for attending the cows, 
and I learned from experience that it was impossible to reach 
the highest attainment in dairying with the hired help that we 
have. You take a young man that is skilled enough to assist in 
handling high class dairy cattle, and he is a man that you are 
not going to keep very long, he is going to do something for him- 
self. If he has skill enough to handle high class dairy cattle, he 
has got skill to go on farther. 

I have found that the highest -attaimment in perfection of _ 
dairy animals require that you breed your animals, and in a 
very brief way, I will describe our methods of raising our dairy 
animals. 

In the first place, we keep an accurate record of every indivi- 
dual cow in the barn. Not only do we keep an accurate record, 
but we know, by testing her milk from time to time, once in two 
weeks or a month, what her butter fat production is a day, a 
week, or a year, and these cows, in connection with the milk 
sheets, we can either send to the butcher or raise their heifer 
calves as the case maybe. All of our best cows are treated in 
this way, and we have all that make in profit and we have raised 
the heifers from them. 

In the matter of sires, we have never let our judgment 
select young animals. What I mean by that, we never buy young 
animals. We always make it a rule to study the herds in the 
country and visit these herds and see the kind of heifers they 
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have in milk and by males that have been tested, so that in buy- 
ing males, we have no experiment. We know the records of 
these animals, and we know that with the class of cows that we 
have, we are bound to get results. 


In rearing calves, 1f accurate rules and regulations are not 
observed with young cattle, all our work is in vain. The most 
critical time is from the time she is born until she is two years 
old, after that she can, in a way, take care of herself; before that, 
she cannot. 

My son, who is head manager, has reared 71 or 75 Jerseys 
that we have in our herd today. There never has been any one 
else that gave these calves a feed of milk. Think of that for a 
record for a young man. For six or seven years, since 1898 there 
has never been a calf fed in our barn unless my son fed it or was 
at the feeding place when those calves were fed. . He has been 
assisted by some of the young ladies of the family in feeding 
those calves, but been right there every time. He has his scales 
and his thermometer, his individual stalls for each calf and they 
are all fed by weight, and the temperature is the same at all 
times. [hese calves are fed on whole milk for two weeks, or 
perhaps a little longer according to their physical condition and 
according to their size and strength. ‘Then there is a pound of 
skim milk added to that ration and a pound of whole milk taken 
away, and finally they are put in full feed of skim milk. When 
this occurs, during the time the change is being made, some feed 
is put in their mangers after the pail is taken away. He uses 
galvanized pails and they are scalded each time. That one thing 
alone has caused more deaths to more calves than any other 
thing. Filthy milk pails that the calves are fed from I mean. 
You should use galvanized pails and scald them carefully each 
time. After milk pail is taken away, the calves are fed sole 
grain ration, oats or something of that kind, rich in fat and pro- 
tein and in a very short time they commence to lick up the feed 
in their mangers. 

Here is another thing, be very careful to not allow the 
calves to suck each others ears for that is a great source of loss. 
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Calves to have good digestion should not be allowed to do this 
as it retards their growth. Every day of the calf’s life, from the 
time it is born until two years old and fresh, it is never allowed to 
go hungry atall. They are forced to grow; we don’t give them a 
ration that fattens them, but provides them thoroughly with feed 
every day and year. 

As soon as the young heifers come into the milk barn, or 
about two weeks before fresh, they go through their preliminary 
schooling for milk cows. Udders are handled and teats anointed 
with vaseline every day, and the attendant who is going to milk 
those heifers handles them and no one else. By the time we 
freshen them, they do not know any different that to be milked 
at once, and they do not objcet; we don’t break heifers, no such 
term used. 3 

The cows and the heifers are fed carefully, and my son who 
feeds the calves, feeds the heifers and being well acquainted with 
those animals from birth, he knows them as individuals and feeds 
them up to their capacity. When I use that phrase, I do not 
mean that we gorge our cattle. I mean the limit of capacity, 
what an animal will digest and pay for and gives a profit. The 
milk cows are never allowed to want for green feed twelve months 
in the year. If pasture becomes useless in summer, we resort to 
silo or soil crops. Peas and oats we feed after blue grass be- 
comes tough. 

The peas you raise in this country are a splendid feed and 
better peas than the Canada peas. I will just mention putting 
some peas on the corn stubble and then put on the plow and plow 
under about four inches deep. And then put on about forty 
pounds of oats with them. But in one bushel of peas to forty 
pounds of oats. By the 10th day of June you should have a crop 
or perhaps the 1st day of June, depends on the soil. The crop 
with us will make from eight to twelve tons per acre, and it is a 
grand good soil restorer. For our next soiling crops we go to our 
corns. Peas and oats will last until 20th or 25th of June and 
what you have left will make first-class hay. Then you take your 
crop of corn for a soiling crop and then comes millet and sorghum 
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and sweet corn, after that to field corn and sorghum. We raise 
sorghum and sweet corn and field corn. 


It is hardly worth while to say anything about ensilage. 
In 1891 we had a silo full of ensilage. ‘That was the memorable 
drought year. We turned our cows out on blue grass pasture 
and they were giving 720 pounds of milk at that time. Within 
ten days the yield had dropped down to 640 pounds on blue grass. 
We turned to ensilage and continued throughout the summer on 
that. JI have a record for milk for that summer. I have shown 
it at the different dairy meetings in this state and in Kansas, 
Missouri and Farmers’ Institutes and they all say it is a very 
remarkable yield for uniformity. 

I have here one of the original total yields of milk per Hay 
for that heated period. From May 6th to the 31st day of Au- 
gust I think it is. It shows the remarkable uniformity of milk 
yield. 

In connection with this matter just at present, the test of 
corn fodder fresh from the field, which is a splendid field, and 
ensilage. And it is ensilage that is more digestible than green 
corn. 3 

I have here some individual records. I got home Saturday 
night and came away Monday morning, and I| had not the time 
to attend to the correspondence waiting me, and other matters to 
aitend to, and did not have time to get all the records of the 
-cows. I did not pick out the poorest cows in the herd, and I 
will show you also I did not pick out all of the best cows. The 
boys ran over the records and they found that we hadn’t a cow, 
a mature cow witha second calf that yields less than 5,000 pounds 
of milk, and the Babcock test and record sheets never falls below 
5) per cent average test. 

We have here Lou. She has Shorthorn blood in her veins. 
She in 10 months, produces 5,460 pounds, 4.8 per cent fat in milk. 

Dot is a very remarkable heifer, when two years old. When 
three years old she gave 5.4 per cent fat in milk, and her own 
weight in milk. 

O:—What does she weigh? 
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A:—First period 450 pounds, next period something over 
600 pounds. 

Dot here has nine months record and produced 5,554 milk, 
343.90 pounds finished butter. 

Trilby has a history, in fact all our cows have histories. 
The first year that I took charge of this herd of cattle, a gentle- 
man came to me and said he had a Jersey heifer, a yearling, and 
wanted to sell her. He wanted a cow that would produce a 
$20.00 calf, so 1 went and looked at her and bought her for 
$35.00. He told a neighbor that ‘That Cobb was a sucker, he 
gave me $35.00 for that heifer.” The first time Trilby was fresh 
she made a record of 14 pounds butter in 7 days. A year’s record 
was $104.00 worth of butter at wholesale prices. We sold our 
butter at wholesale. 

QO :—What price? 

A :—25 cents a pound. 

We had the skim milk left and heifer calf outside of this, 
and my friend I bought her from had a $20.00 calf left. 

Trilby has a record as a four year old of 10 months, 7,648 
pounds milk testing 5 per cent, 430.76 pounds of butter against a 
$20.00 calf. 

Aggie has figures here for 7 months 4.9 per cent fat, 4,855 
pounds milk, 249 pounds butter, and Aggie was giving 21 pounds 
of milk and it takes 15 pounds of her milk to make a pound of 
butter. 

Dollie made 15 pounds of butter in 7 days for us as a four 
year old. We have had her for 10 months. In that 10 months 
she made 9,775 pounds milk testing 5.2 per cent fat, 594.54 
pounds butter. Mr. Latimer raised this cow to a yearling, which 
doesn’t seem to have hurt the cow’s record at all. 

Magnolia has been giving 17 pounds milk daily in January, 
and tested 5 per cent, gave 5,540 pounds in 8 months and 310% 
pounds butter. 

Fay is still giving milk 10 months 6,008 pounds milk, 366.18 
pounds butter. Why I say butter so much is because I expect 
to get cows after a while to make more. 
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Kings B. we only have had her five months. Is giving 28 
pounds of milk a day. So far 4,180 pounds milk, and 264.38 
pounds butter in 5 months. 

Lady is a cow with a record. She was born on Missionary 
Ridge and is a granddaughter of old King Koffee, 10 pounds 
milk a day, yearly record of 7,104 pounds milk, 876 pounds butter. 

These records have been made without forcing, only giving 
those cows what they would handle well. At no time during the 
time this record was made have they ever received 10 pounds of 
concentrated feed. 

I have finished, and I presume you may want to ask some 
questions. I will state here, I have had my book published last 
fall that has everything in I have stated. I will answer any 
questions. 


DISCUSSION. 


O :—Your boys have heifers drop calves at two years old? 

A :—Yes sir, if well developed. Not if they show tendency 
to be small and not up to standard. 

© :—As an average? 

A :—Yes sir, fresh at 24 to 25 months of age. 

QO :—What do you think of ensilage as feed? 

A :—Well, it is just this way with me, if I could not have 
ensilage for horses, cows and pigs, I would not have animals on 
_ the farm, and not have the farm. Could not afford to be without 
it for a moment. 

O :—No time in the time you have had your herd had less 
than 5 per cent. 

A :—Never go below 5 per cent. 

O :—Do your cows come in mostly the same time? 

A :—They come in every month in the year, we always have 
fresh stock. 

© :—Not many fresh at any one time? 

A :—No sir, probably 3, 4 or 5. 

OQ :—For not having many of them fresh at one time that 
is a remarkable test ? 


€ 
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A:—Our milk supply is very uniform indeed. It does not 
vary 100 or 150 pounds a year. We are very glad to have the 
fresh cows in the herd all of the time. I would not care if we 
had a fresh cow every week of the year. 


O :—You have got from 7 to 11 tons of peas and hay with 
oats on the ground? 


A:—That’s in the green state. It will make from 2 to 4 tons 
of pure hay. 

OQ :—Haiulls how high? 

A :—Three to four feet high. 

O :—What kind of pea? | 

A :—Canada pea, I don’t think that will grow down here. 

QO :—I have heard they do well? 

A:—Yes, they do well, they are a good pea. With the 
southern pea, 1f they do well, you have the situation in your own 
hands, that will just lap over on to your field peas. 

O :—They want something to lap over? 

A :—Yes sir. 

O :—What did you plant? 

A :—One bushel of peas to 40 pounds of oats. 

O :—How did you sow them? 

A :—Broadcast. 

© :—On rich soil? 

A :—On soil that produces 40 or 50 bushels of corn to the 
acre. 

© :—How many tons of ensilage to the acre? 

A:—Two years ago, I took Mr. Newman into a field of 
ensilage that were just head high, 22 tons to the acre, 900 pounds 
ensilage to feed a cow a month. Now its probably very easy to 
figure out how long that acre of. sorghum would last. I went 
through our corn field and made an estimate by selecting average 
hills and that a cornfield of ensilage made 19 tons per acre. Or- 
dinarily it will make from 10 to 15 tons. Down here probably 
make 6 or 8 tons. 

O :—What kind of a silo? 

A:—I have a model here that for practicability and cheap- 
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ness its equal can’t be found. There are all kinds, and it is a 
matter of a man’s pocketbook and location as to what kind of a 
silo he should build. A man told me he had no money and I told 
him to dig a pit and he has been using that ever since with per- 
fect success. A man just below St. Louis has built one the same 
way. I think he must be this side of the river, for he said he 
had no money. 

OQ :—You would advocate ensilage in this condensing district 
and do away with the condensing factories? 

A :—No sir. 

O :—You said you wouldn't try to run a farm without a 

A:—I would not stop a condensor, I would stop myself. I 
would like to hear from Mr. Spies on that matter. He gave 
personal experience in this condense matter. 

By the President :—We are crowded this morning for time. 
I will have to ask Mr. Cobb to keep to his subject as close as he 
can. 

O :—Do you let those calves suck? 

A:—Not the first time. Our cows never mourn for their 
calves, they don’t know a thing about fretting for their calves. 

O :—Do you keep any cows in the barn such weather as this? 

A :—Turn the cows out about 8 or 9 o’clock. Have a tight 
board fence on the west side of the yard and 100 feet of barn and 
silos on the north, and they run about until usually 2 or 3 and 
‘then put back in the barn. 

O :—How many times a day do you feed? 

A :—Three times a day feed roughage three times a day. 

© :—How much do you estimate it costs you to keep your 
cows per year? 

A :—lIt costs us about $35.00 a year, milk costing 56.1 per 
100 to produce. 

© :—How much cost a day to feed a cow now? 

A :—It costs us 8 cents for grain at the present time. 

OQ :—How many pounds a day? 

A :—The best cow 8 pounds graina day. That is not taking 
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into consideration the grain in their silage. We have no corn 
ensilage only clear sorghum. 


QO :—What else do you feed? 
A :—Feeding millet hay. 


O :—No clover? 

A :—No sir, no clover. 

O:—What grain ration are you using? 

A :—Cotton seed meal and corn meal until this week. Boys 
are going to have half oats and corn meal ground together and 
feed 3 pounds cotton seed meal and— 

© :—Not feeding bran? 

A:—No sir, can’t afford it. You people down here you get 
the cheapest source of protein in Illinois today in your oil meal 
and in connection with your dry feeds and the best source of 
concentrated feed. 

© :—Providing you don’t feed too much? 

/.:—Yes sir, the protein content of your oil meal is not cost- 
ing you over four cents. 

© :—How many cows in your herd? 

A:—Thirty cows in milk. 

O :—And how tat acres? 

A:—We have a lot 7! 

O :—How many acres sii you supply that herd from? 

A:—Well, I can’t tell you. Three years ago we had 110 
Jerseys and we had 110 acres available land and kept 10 horses 
and raised 100 pigs, but since that time it has been reduced. We 
have 75 now and cut 26 acres of sorghum and corn, shelling 10 
acres of corn and putting sorghum in the silo and it will be 
more than the cattle will eat. 

© :—What do you estimate the interest that brings you on 
your land that you have been cultivating ?: 

A:—I have not figured that up, but that land is being held 
at $100 an acre. We are selling $6,000 worth of products from 
that farm in a year. 

QO :—Does it all go into dairy products ? 

A:—No sir, $1,500 worth of hogs, that is dairy product 
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really. And we sell a good deal of other stuff from the farm as 
well. 
O :—According to your figures here the farm would not pay 


over five and a half per cent. 

A :—It is low I never figured it. 

O :—That wouldn't reach over 5% per cent. 

A:—It is like the lead pencil you spoke about. We are 
farming 30 acres of land a year. When we went there five years 
ago if we got 30 bushels corn to the acre we thought we were 
doing well, now we are getting 75. 

O :—How ripe is your sorghum before you cut it? 

A :—A week before fit to shock is our rule, when thoroughly 
hard and formed ears in the field 3 three inches of dry husk on 
the outside. 

O :—How do you raise your calves, how long and what do 
you feed? 

A :—Six months. Whole milk two weeks and skim, six 
months. 

O:—We think down here we can’t do without bran, and 
Our experience is, when we drop bran we drop in milk. I don’t 
care what you feed you drop in milk when we quit feeding bran? 

A:—I can’t understand that. Bran is a good feed if we 
could only buy it, worth the money, but impossible to feed 18 
and 20 dollar bran to cows. 

A Member :—It costs here as much as 89 cents and $1.00 I 
think. The cattle always have responded to me on oil meal. 

A. Member :—Never been able to milk successfully here 
without bran. 

Mr. Mason:—In regard to the per cent a man can make. 
In our section the dairy farms are largely rented. ‘There is a 
banker there that rents a farm, 240 acres on halves. He furnish- 
es the cattle, and the renter furnishes the tools and the team. 
Fach one pays half of all grain bought, and each one has half 
of all stock raised, and his farm of 240 acres, after the taxes 
and all expenses was paid, and the renter done all the work, the 
banker received $2,400 for his share of the rent of the farm 
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without a silo. Done in the way that makes the best milk that’s 
made onearth. It will goin any market. That is what has been 
done in the Elgin district. Sold milk at condenser. 


By the President:—I have seen one or two farms around 
here and as far as I can see you can do the same. 


Mr. Mason :—I don’t see why you can’t. Think these farms 
right here, if not too large, and were well stocked, I can’t see no 
reason why this land should not double in price from what they 
are asking now for it, by running dairy business in proper meth- 
ods. You got the markets here and right at St. Louis, the same 
position our dairies are to Chicago, and got condense factory 
too. You got opportunities here for dairing and that is what 
will bring up this land and it ought to reach $80.00 or $100 an 
acre. 


Mr. Glover :—At the present price of bran, it is worth that 
for a fertilizer for farms. 

Mr. Lindley :—Mr. Mason took a drive out in this country 
with me and every man that takes a ride says the same thing. 
Cobb would too. 

Mr. Newman :—I would suggest you hold Mr. Cobb here a 
day and take him out. 

QO to Mr. Mason :—You always feed bran? 

A:—Yes. sir, I do. 

QO :—Can’t you do without it? | 

A :—Would not run a dairy without bran. Cows never come 
into the barn that there is not some bran in the manger. 

QO :—What do you pay? 

A.—$15.00 now. When they are eating this bran, they are 
making me a good investment. 

O :—Where do you get your bran? 

A:—That by the car load, comes from Minneapolis. 

OQ :—What is the difference between winter bran and brai 
from the wheat up north? 

A :—I could not answer that. 

Mr. Newman:—Mason said he would not be without bran 
if he had to pay $20.00 for it. 
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Mr. Whitney :—Up in Michigan we never get bran for less 
than $17.00 and from that up to $21.00 a ton. We always feed 
it up there and consider it a good investment even at that price. 

By the President :—Before proceeding to the election of 
officers, I want to give Mr. Lee, of the University three minutes. 
He made a statement yesterday in answer to a question, which I 
am sure sent a wrong impression concerning the hand separator 
question, and I want to give him a chance to make himself plain. 

Mr. Lee:—I made the statement regarding hand separators 
coming into this country to stop, and I said “I hope not long.” 
I should have explained myself. I am not a person that objects 
to the hand separator system. What I objected to was the san- 
itary condition of it. There should be better care of our goods and 
it should be brought to our factories in better shape. ‘The cream 
should be kept clean. The hand separator is doing a good thing 
porshievcountry. If it were not for the hand separator the dairy 
industry would not be where i “1S today. object from the 
standpoint of not taking better care of them and agents misrep- 
resenting the way they should be taken care of The hand 
separators are doing good work, but they must be kept clean. 
I hope this explanation will make my meaning plain. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


Meeting called to order for the arterioon session by the 
President. If the Committee on Resolutions is ready to report 
we will hear from that committ-e as the first item of business. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 


Read by Mr. Geo. Caven, Secretary. 


Whereas, The National Dairy Union is aa organization for 
the protection and advancement of the dairy industry through 
legislation and 


Whereas, In the passing of the oleomargarine law that 
became effective July 1, 1902, the industry has been greatly 
benefitted. The Chicago market is a conspicuous example of the 
results of the law. There local consumptive demand has about 
doubled as a result of the operation of this law in the stopping 
of the fraudulent selling of oleomargarine as butter. This same 
benefit has been felt in other markets and the law has heen a 
direct benefit to_the whole industry. Had it not been for the 
larger consumption of butter, the very large production of milk 
during the year just closed would have lowered to a conside;x ibie 
extent, the prices of all milk products. 


Whereas, The National Dairy Union is supported by the con- 
tributions of dairymen and dairy factorymen and others interested 
in dairying. 

Resolved, That we bespeak and urge for it the support of all 
Illinois dairymen. In the publication of the Creamery Patrons 
Handbook, the National Dairy Union has produced an authe-.v 
on dairying that should be in the hands of every keepers of cows, 
whether he patronizes a creamery, conducts his own dairy or sells 
his milk. In paying the one dollar asked for the book, you se- 
cure membership in the National Dairy Union, help along the 
work of protecting and advancing the dairy industry, and at the 
same time you secure a book that contains an education in dairy- 
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ance, representing as they do over $30,000,000 and ranking 
second in all agricultural interests of the state, and 


Whereas, The dairy interests of Illinois are of such import: ~ 
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Whereas, Any agricultural exhibit at the Louisiana Expo- 
sition would be sadly deficient without a proper representation 
oi this great industry, therefore 


Resolved, That we urge the State Louisiana Exposition 
Committee to make a suitable appropriation of their funds, of at 
least $15,000 that this great and growing interest of the state 
may make a suitable display at the coming exposition, and further 


Resolved, That in order that the display be made in the 
most creditable manner, the state commission allow a committee 
composed of two members from each of the great dairy organi- 
zations of the state, viz., Illinois Dairymen’s Association, the Chi- 
cago Butter Board and the Elgin Board of T'rade and A. J. Glover 
of State Agricultural College faculty, to have direct charge of the 
exposition display, and of the expenditure of the funds, subject 
to the approval of the state commission, and further, 


Resolved, That owing to the short interval intervening be- 
fore the time of the display, we do respectfully pray the state 
commission to act promptly in this matter, and earnestly urge 
the officers and each member of this Association to use all hon- 
oracle means to secure the prompt and favorable action by the 
Commission. 


Whereas, Results have demonstrated the great benefits ac- 
cruing not only to the farmer and the creamery interests in 
those sections where the dairy field experts have been sent by 
the Agricultural College, but also to the public which consumes 
the dairy products, and 


Whereas, The central and southern sections of the state 
are in need of a further extension of this field work, therefore 


Resolved, That we commend the action of the Agricultural 
College of adding to the present force of field experts, and further 


Resolved, That we earnestly urge the College of Agricul- 
ture, that the increased funds secured from the last legislature 
be used to increase the present field force, and extend the field 
work to all sections of the state. this being the purpose for which 
the increased appropriation was made. 
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Resolved, That we recognize the Hon. James Wilson, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, and the Dairy Division of his department 
as true friends of the dairy interests of the whole country. We 
thank them for their fairness in the enforcement of the dairy 
laws and extend our hearty cooperation and support. We wish 
also to thank the Secretary and the dairy division for the pres- 
ence at this meeting of W. D. Collyer, inspector of dairy pro- 
ducts for this district, and thank Mr. Collyer for his services in 
judging the butter exhibit at this convention. 

Resolved, That we thank the Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and Hon. J. W. Yerkes, Internal Revenue 
Commission for the fearless manner in which they are en- 
forcing the laws regarding imitation products, which are of so 
much interest to the dairy industry. 


Whereas, The Greenville local committee in its work for ° 


the success of this convention, has made a new record of effort 
as shown in the good attendance the result of that work, therefore 

Resolved, That we thank the citizens for their work and 
their welcome. ‘They have all had the success of the convention 
at heart and have labored to make it so. 

We also thank the newspapers of Greenville. Their editors 
have kept the convention before the readers and urged them to 
attend the sessions. Their help and other papers of this section 
have been powerful influences in making this convention a suc- 
cess. 

We wish to thank the hotels here for their successful efforts 
to accommodate the members of this Association and the citizens 
who have offered to open their homes so that no one would lack 
comfortable sleeping rooms. 

We, as an association, are well pleased with the meeting 
here and hope the citizens of Greenville and surrounding terri- 
tory are as well satisfied and will realize to the fullest measure 
the benefit of this gathering. 

Resolved, That we extend our congratulations to the milk 
producers of Bond County, the Helvetia Condensed Milk Co. and 
the Greenville Condensary on the magnificent business their co- 
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operative efforts have established in the last few years, and ex- 
press our best wishes for its further extension and continued 
prosperity. 

Resolved, That we endorse the establishment of a corres- 
pondence school as'a department of the College of Agriculture 
of the University of Illinois as outlined by President Newman 
in his address. 


Whereas, The State Board of Agriculture has erected on 
the State Fair Grounds a new dairy building, and that at the 
last fair a number of dealers in tin can separators and lightning 
churns were allowed to occupy space in the said building to the 
detriment of the dairy business as a whole, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the State Dairymen’s Association desire 
to place on record our appreciation of the action of the State 
Board of Agriculture in providing such splendid accommodations 
for the dairymen of the state, and do hereby respectfully peti- 
tion the Board to allow no apparatus of a swindling na‘ure in 
the building or on the grounds in the future. 

Whereas, There have been in years past immoral and fake 
shows on the grounds of the State Fair, and that such exhibitions 
are very demoralizing, especially to the young, and are a dis- 
grace to the state, therefore be it 

Resolved, By the State Dairymen’s Association is conven- 
tion assembled, hereby request the State Board of Agriculture 
to rigidly exclude all such degrading exhibitions in the future. 

Resolved, That we reassert our interest in the good roads 
movement. In this southern part of the state the need of hard 
roads is particularly urgent. We request our senators and con- 
gressmen to interest themselves actively in the good roads move- 
ment and to support the Brownlow Bill now before the national 
legislative body. 

Resolved, That we commend the work being done by the 
Illinois Buttermakers’ Association, an organization ot women in 
the central part of the state, who are spreading the knowledge 
of correct dairy methods and good dairy products. 

Resolved, That we thank the State Farmers’ Institute for 
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providing for a dairy display and demonstration at the next 
annucl meeting of the institute to be held in Decatur, February- 
ary 23-25. This display and demonstration is to be under the di- 
rection of A. J. Glover of the State College of Agrreniiiirerand 
Mrs. 1. P. Purviance, the President of the State Buttermakers” 
Association. 

Geo. Cavea, 

H. T.- 2 iaiestone 

C. Jo diimdiexs 

A, Bw Hostetter 

G. HH. Gurler 


By the President :—How will you take these resolutions up, 
singly or as a whole? | 

Mr. Lindley:—I move the adoption of the resolutions as 
read. 

Any questions ? 

© :—Just one, | would like to know just what the Brownlow 
Bill is in Congress. 

A :—I can read the bill. 

In brief, it requests government aid in building of road, an 
appropriation of a certain amount to be apportioned among the 
states, but any state, or any section of a state only gets in pro- 
portion to the amount of money it raises itself. In order to get 
a part of this government appropriation a certain section has got 
to raise a certain amount of money itself, and then the object of 
the bill is to provide that section with the amount as stated, 
and thus bring the government in as an aid in the construction 
of good roads. 

By the President:—Any more questions? 

li not, allintavor, say 1.) Contrary; «Nene 

They are carried as. read. 

Mr. Lindley :—I move the Secretary be instructed to send 
to each Congressman and Senator a copy of the resolutions re- 
garding hard roads. 

It is moved and seconded. Allin favor say “I.” 

Contrary, .None. Carried: 
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By the President:—Any further motion in regard to the 
resolutions? 

Then we will pass on to other business. 

By the President :—We have with us Mr. A. L. Haecker of 
the Dairy Husbandry Department of Nebraska Experimental 
Station. Mr. Haecker is the son of Prof. Haecker and who is 
now chief at Minnesota Station. We shall all be pleased to hear 
from Mr. Haecker. 


DAIRYING AND OTHER FARMING. 


By A. L. Haecker, University of Nebraska. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Association. 


This is the first time I have had the pleasure of meeting with 
an Illinois crowd or committee of dairymen, and so I look upon 
this as a new experience for me and something of some value. 
I hope that I can be of value to you. 

My subject is a little bit dry. I chose this subject for one 
thing, I never saw anything duscussed along this line and I 
thought it would be a good thing to introduce; and for another 
reason, I was told this country had recently gone into the dairy 
business rather strong, that you were going in still tarther and 
that it had been a new departure. 

The subject as I wished it, was not “Dairying and other 
Farming,” but “Dairying With Other Farming.” 

Someone has suggested to me that as we have met from 
several states, that it would be a pretty good plan to say what 
we are doing in Nebraska if you would like to hear, or if you 
are particularly interested in what we are doing, I shall be glad 
to tell you of some of the things. 

We are a pretty large country, and each section has a dif- 
ferent way of carrying on this industry. I thought if you so 
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wished that I would devote some time before I read my paper to 
the subject of dairying in Nebraska. 


The dairy conditions in Nebraska are very peculiar, differ- 
ent from any thing east of the Missouri river. West oi it there 
is a similarity. For example, we have passed through three 
very marked periods of development. From the old shallow pan 
and dash churn to the gathered cream creamery, made possible 
through the introduction of the deep cooling can and then to the 
whole milk creamery by the invention of the centrifugal separator 
which revolutionized dairying all over the world. We took up 
the creamery system and we now have it all over the country. 
That is where a dairyman brings in milk to a central place where 
it is skimmed and the cream made into butter on the factory plan. 
In Nebraska it was possible to establish 40 or 50 creameries on 
this plan. We had a hard time for we lived further apart, larger 
farms and not too many are in the dairy business. We didn't 
have quite as many milch cows, and what we did have were not 
very good. So that it took a large territory to supply this plant, 
and so I say we got along with great difficulty. 


About 120 or 130 skimming stations were built in Nebraska. 
What did it do? It brought relief to a struggling home dairy 
country. I have been in parts of Nebraska where butter was sold 
for 6 and 7 cents a pound and they had a regular currency of 
their own, by tags and chips of 5, 10, 15, 20 or 50 cents. Butter 
was brought in and exchanged for this money. 


Nebraska is only 400 miles long, and when we talk of Ne- 
braska, we are talking about a state that has a great deal of 
difficulty not alone in its climate, but in general methods and 
tendencies of farming. 


In the western part of Nebraska it is different sloping to- 
ward the east. It rises from an elevation of 1,000 to nearly 
6,000 feet, or nearly a mile. Here in this slope one end is set up 
a mile high. From the eastern edge of the state you can travel 
westward and every mile you go toward the west you get a cli- 
mate that has less and less rain fall. The rain fall is reduced the 
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farther you go west. It is natural then that there is a differ- 
ence in the methods of farming and general husbandry. 


What about these skimming stations? ‘They were estab- 
lished all along the lines of the railroad, and instead of the farm- 
ers selling butter for 5 and 10 cents, they got 18 cents for but- 
ter fat. Hauling milk 6, 7, 8 and 10 miles over the hills went 
against the grain and gradulaly they began to drop out. Some- 
thing had to be done. Something was done. I will give the 
people in Nebraska credit for this. When they see anything that 
is all right and will apply to their conditions, they are very quick 
to take it up. I know of no people who are so quick to introduce 
anew thing. ‘They can change their politics in Nebraska and in 
Kansas too. 


In Nebraska we find the hand separator all right. It ap- 
plies to our conditions. It reduced the long and heavy haul. 
It gave us a concentrated produce that could be marketed where- 
ever a train stopped. That did not exist before. It returned, on 
the other hand a very valuable rearing material, and you know 
we are very much inclined to raise cattle and hogs in that state. 

Just let me show you how this hand separator was intro- 
duced. About six years ago I took a census of the state. We 
have about 600 or 700 hand separators in the state. Webster, 
who was detailed by the government to inspect the dairy system, 
the hand separator system in the west, told me he had taken 
actual figures from the creamery companies and separator com- 
panies, and he said it was very safe to say Nebraska had now 
18,000 hand separators. In other words, in the last five years, 
there has been brought about 17,000 hand separators into the 
state. That was changing a system awful quick, and making a 
whole lot of difference in the method of farming. 

Nebraska today is a cream producing state. We don’t even 
show butter at dairy associations. We have nothing to show in 
particular. It is all made by a few concerns. The dairy in- 
dustry of the state is carried on in cream producing plan. Now, 
as to whether that is all right or not, I don’t wish to discuss. 
I maintain this, that the survival of the fittest is a very important 
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and good law. When a great nation of people find they want a 
certain thing, and it comes in all right with their methods, it 
must be all right. I don’t believe in pushing water up hill. It 
would be absurd to talk cheese produce to you dairymen here, 
the same as it would be to talk creamery on the old plan in my 
state, SO we can meet on a mutual ground. 


What about it? Are our farmers doing well; are they in- 
creasing their business? I can tell you they are. The increased 
production is something enormous. They have found out it is 
very easy to produce a can or so of cream a day, that it is very 
little additional expense, and it means money right straight 
along every week for groceries, etc., etc. 


Everywhere you see they are increasing their productions. 
Another thing that helps us out is the cheapness of cow feed. 
Some one was talking here today about bran being $15 and $18 
we buy it for $10. We have alfalfa hay, the very nicest, as 
green as grass and as sweet as honey for 3, 4 and 5 dollars a ton. 
It is richer than clover and abundant everywhere; beets in great 
quantities and corn everywhere. Wild hay $2 and $3 a ton, a 
climate that is almost unbroken of steady sunshine, so you see 
rt does not cost us only from $18 to $20 to feed a cow and feed 
her well, in the western part only four and five dollars a year. 
The cost of produce is lowered more in proportion than the 
extra freight charges for being distant from market. We are 
shipping an awful lot west instead of east. The time will come 
very soon when nearly all our products will go west instead of 
east. There is a great market opening up over on the coast of 
Japan. It may be some of you will stray over across the Mis- 
souri and get in that country like you have come here. It might 
be you have too many boys, and I want to tell you now that you 
can feel perfectly sure and perfectly safe that if your sons or 
your neighbors go into Nebraska with the intention of carrying 
on the dairy business, they can do it very successfully and make 
plenty of money. They will want to continue. 


It was through a mistake that the subject of my paper was 
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given in the program as “ Dairying and Other Farming,” for it 
should have been “‘ Dairying With Other Farming.” 

The subject seems to be of some importznce when I am re- 
mined that about nine-tenths of the milk produced in this country 
is from farms where mixed farming is practiced. This is per- 
haps a condition which we as special dairymen are somewhat 
averse to as we would rather see the dairy business carried on as 
a more special branch of farming. 

The fact, however, remains that diversified, or mixed farm- 
ing, is the prevailing tendency of the majority of farmers. It is 
only here and there we find a dairyman who will even admit that 
his principle business is in the line of milk and butter production. 
The great mass of milk producing stock in this country is made 
up of grade or native cattle. Then the conditions we naturally 
confront are, first of all, that the milk is produced by grade or 
common cattle, and by farmers who are engaged in_ several 
branches of farming. This condition can not be changed in one 
day, or one year, or perhaps even many years but, of course, can 
be greatly improved. 

Farmers will learn from experience how best to conduct 
their method of farming and ascertain which branch is the most 
profitable, and, yet it is a question whether it is wise to advocate 
special farming in the sense that farmers in general should de- 
pend on one branch of husbandry for their entire profits. 

I believe that we can well afford to give some time and study 
in ascertaining what departments of farming will best go with 
what we understand as dairy farming. 

Dairying as an occupation is one which demands regular and 
constant attention. It 1s a 365 day year with the dairymen. 
The cows must be milked and fed at certain hours and no excuse 
can be given for delays in any of the operations. 

Dairying may also be classed as an intensive form of agri- 
culture, that is to say, a form of agriculture resorted to by people 
who are living on small farms and in sections thickly populated. 
It is not necessarily better adapted to such conditions, but such 
conditions have proven that dairying is quite essential. The cow 
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being one of the most economical of our domestic animals we 
have, she is best fitted to places where great economy must be 
practiced. 


Of recent years it has been discovered that dairy farming 
can be extended to any section of the country where stock can 
find abundant food and where market facilities are not wanting. 
For example, western Kansas and Nebraska are rapidly coming to 
the front as cream producing sections. ‘This has been made pos- 
sible through the introduction of the hand separator and the 
accommodations by rapid railroad traffic where cars are equipped 
with refrigerator accommodations. 


Only a few years ago I was told by a prominent western 
stock raiser that the dairy industry had no place west of the one 
hundredth meridian. He informed me that this section belonged 
to the cattle men and that what milking was done should be done 
on horse back. He stated the condition which existed at that 
time, but was badly mistaken in his prophesy in limiting the in- 
dustry. In fact, western Kansas, Nebraska, and South Dakota, 
and anywhere in the semi arid region butter fat can be produced 
as cheap or cheaper than anywhere else, and, it 1s more a ques- 
tion of reaching markets than a question of country. 

It is safe to say that the dairy industry can be carried on 
successfully in any part of the United States where stock food 
can be grown, and whether we make a specialty of our dairy 
farming or not, is largely a question of whether we so choose to 
do so. 

I believe, however, that certain branches of farming go 
much better with dairying than others. Where cream or butter 
is produced and where skimmed milk is retained by the farmer 
the valuable by-produce can be turned to a most profitable use in 
calf and swine rearing. 

Poultry may also be included and will be found to go very 
nicely with dairying. Swine and poultry require little rough 
feed, such as cattle will require, but they do demand more con- 
sentrates and close every day attention. 

Certain lines of fruit growing and seed production can also 
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be carried on nicely with dairying, but I believe generally speak- 
ing that grain growing or crop production for the market is 
not well adapted to the dairymen. | 

The growing of crops for the market requires a great deal of 
labor and a great deal of time at certain seasons. It 1s work 
which has to be done at certain times or a great loss is sustained. 


The production of beef is also detrimental in that it requires 
the same food products that are necessary for milk production. 
Of course, the two lines can be carried on, but will conflict in a 
short time and by using the same forages. 

Horse rearing is an industry that is rather difficult to carry 
on with dairying. Where colts are turned in with cows they are 
sure to cause damage in chasing or kicking the animals. ‘The 
horses must have attention morning and evening at the same 
time the cows should. 

It is very often the case that a farmer conducting several 
lines of farming will slight one or the other by giving a prefer- 
ence to his pet line. ‘This often results in unprofitable dairy 
farming and is perhaps at the bottom of the greatest trouble today 
in profitable farm dairying. 

. The dairy cow can not be slighted. If she is, she at once 

becomes unprofitable or causes a scant profit. The man who 
gives his best feed to fattening steers or feeding horses, and at 
the same time is endeavoring to get the highest profit from his 
herd is finding that dairying does not pay. I really believe that 
such men would find it more profitable to devote all their atten- 
tion to the line of agriculture they perfer. 

I know of a large herd that produced last year on an 
average of 175 pounds of butter fat per cow. This herd is now 
being sold out by the owner on account of scant profit. I am 
satished had the herd been managed as it should have been a 
250 pound average could easily have been produced. In this day 
of close competition it is necessary to practice economy in all 
lines of farming. 

The branches best suited to dairy farming are those which 
can be conducted without interfering with the regular duties of 
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feeding and milking the cows. Such branches are extremely 
numerous and varied and can be easily introduced by the dairy- 
men at such times as he may see fit. 

Poultry growing requires close attention and not necessarily 
at such times as the cattle may require. Honey production, fruit 
growing, special seed growing and such industries are particu- 
larly well adapted to dairy farming. 

The average farm is perhaps 160 acres and the average 
farmer 1s not inclined to buy much feed for his stock, it is there- 
fore important that he raise such feeds as are needed by the dairy 
herd. He should by all means raise the roughage and nitro- 
genous foods. Consentrates may be purchased if need be and 
are much easier to transport. | 

By raising nitrogenous crops he will receive two rewards, 
first, by furnishing a valuable food for his stock, and second, by 
enriching his land. Clover, alfalfa, cowpeas or soy beans are 
good crops to grow and a few acres of corn, sorghum or millet 
will furnish the carbohydrates to balance the ration. It is not 
important that much grain be grown, but I believe it 1s wise to 
grow enough to at least furnish all the straw that is needed for 
bedding. These, I believe, are the requirements in the way of 
crops for feed and what other farming is carried on should not 
to any great extent interfere with this production. 

Dairy farming means soil enriching, and such crops as re- 
quire a large amount of fertilizer can be profitably raised. In 
Southern Wisconsin where dairy farming is highly developed 
tobacco growing is a leading industry. The tobacco crop re- 
quires a very rich soil and does not interfere with the dairy 
work. . 

In New England fruit and vegetable growing are allied 
with dairying while about the same condition is found on the 
Pacific coast. The hen, the sow, and the cow in the Mississippi 
Valley are three good companions and seem to get along well 
together. 

A small bunch of sheep will clean up many weedy places 
about the farm and will not interfere with the milking. While 
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cattle should not pasture with sheep, the latter will feed on pas- 
tures where cattle will not. 


I find many farmers, especially in the west, who keep a few 
cows in order to obtain cash for groceries and household neces- 
sities while they depend on their crops for profit. Where such 
conditions exist the cows are apt to be neglected and a small 
profit is the result. Again there are some farmers who look on 
their dairy herd as a sort of insurance, if crops fail they know 
they have something to rely on. Frosts may come or hot winds 
blow, it makes no difference with the old cow, she is always there 
with a sure crop. 


It is this reliable feature of the dairy industry which is 
prompting many to keep in the business. This is especially the 
case in sections where crop failures are common. Perhaps no 
other factor has been so strong in promoting and maintaining 
the dairy interest among the farmers. 

The Danish people found some years ago that butter and 
pork production went well together and since then they have 
found little difficulty in making money on ten acre farms. 

Special dairy farming is profitable and well to advocate, but 
we must remember that the average farmer is not a special dairy- 
man and if he wishes to become one it is safer and wiser to 
grow into rather than go into the business. 


DISCUSSION. 


O :—What price do you get for cream? 

A:—That is a good question. We don’t sell cream, we 
sell butterfat. We sell the cream, but are paid for the butterfat. 
We get about as much for our butterfat as butter brings in New 
York. Perhaps that would be a good answer, for you know 
something about it if you know what New York butter is; about 
he price of creamery butter—24 cents tcday. 

Mr. Newman :—You say you sell butterfat ? 

A :—Yet sometimes as high as 30 cents. Some goes west 
nd they want it there. We just about count we can get as much 
or our butter fat as butter is bringing in the eastern markets. 
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© :—Where do your dairymen get your cows? 

A:—We got them right there, got lots of them in Nebraska. 
They are not good cows, but are improving. We find we can 
get native cows and can get good results with good care and 
feeding. Still there is quite a little improving along the line of 
stock. 

Mr. Newman :—How cheerful to live in a country where 
they are getting good prices, but thirty cents for butter fat in 
Nebraska 1s better. 


By the President.— 

We have with us this afternoon a representative from the 
World’s Fair at St. Louis. We had hoped to have Mr. Taylor 
with us, but he has sent us Mr. Sudendorf instead. 


ADDRESS. 


By Mr. Sudendorf, St. Louis Exposition. 


Ladies and Gentlemea and Brother Farmers: 


Mr. Taylor expected to be here, but at the last moment 
found it would be impossible. He has too much work to do in 
his office and can’t get away. Iam sorry for your sakes that he 
can’t come. I can’t give you anything that will keep you very 
long. All I can do is to express his regrets at not being able to 
come and extend his welcome as Chief of the Agricultural De- 
partment of the exposition. 

I want to tell you that we have the largest building ever 
erected for agricultural purposes. We have a building that is. 
1,660 feet lengthwise and 525 feet wide. It is large enough to 
put 400 stores there, 57 railroad trains and you can walk all 
around. And in this building the Exposition has given the 
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dairymen almost 40,000 feet of space in which to exhibit not 
alone machinery and utensils, but butter and cheese. 


There will be erected a model dairy, which will be in opera- 
tion during the session,200 feet long and those who are interested 
than just to see, can come inside and get all the good out of it 
they can. This building will contain in the first place a testing 
room for making all kinds of tests. It will contain a fully 
equipped cheese factory and model farm dairy, a dairy that any 
man can come there and learn something from, and if you will 
all come there and take a good look around and go home and 
equip a dairy like that you will all make more money from your 
cows. We will also have all kinds of separators running and 
you can see for yourselves which is the best. We will do churn- 
ing and skimming and pastuerizing, and will also have a sanitary 
milk plant. This will be in operation every day. There will be 
shipped in from five to ten thousand pounds of milk every day, 
besides what we get from the herds. That is all as far as the 
Exposition is concerned. We hope you will all be there so I can 
fill you up with buttermilk. If you haven’t got a button vou won't 
get any buttermilk. 

I want to say a word as a citizen of Illinois and irterested 
in the dairy industry. JI make my living out of it one way or «he 
other. This state in 1899 was the third state in the union in 
size and value of dairy products. You produced 31 mi“ion dol- 
lars worth of dairy products. Only two other states ahead of you, 
New York and Pennsylvania. The great state of Iowa was be- 
hind you and only produced about 29 million dollars worth. 

Mlinois produced, I think, something like three or four 
million dollars worth of horticulture, fruits and flowers and nuts 
and everything that comes in that line. I am treading on scme 
people’s corns and | may get shaken up, but I don’t care. But I 
do know that they have got $14,000 set aside for horticulture, 
and they have been trying to get $15,000 for dairying and can’t 
get it. 

New York is going to have a beautiful display in a prominent 
place and they are going to have this fine display ana don’t gct 
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near as much milk as you do here, but they have gct to show the 
people what they can do. You must get after the commission. 
You will be told, “Why I thought you made the finest butter in 
the country, what’s the matter?’ And the answer will be, “Well, 
but we haven’t got any money.” Had $150,000 appropriated 
aud nothing to make a dairy exhibit. I don’t want to stand that 
kind of talk and you people of my own state I want to prod you 
on. You want to get after these people to get what’s coming to 
you. That’s all I have got to say, and Ithank you Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

By the President :—It might be proper to state right here 
that I tried to see to this matter six months ago and we formed a 
committee composed of two of this Association, the President 
and Secretary, two from Chicago Butter Board, a body of mer- 
chants who handle dairy products,two from Elgin Board of Trade 
and Mr. Glover from the University. We formed that commit- 
tee and that got in communication with the World’s Fair Com- 
mission through Mr. Dunlap. The dairy committee of the com- 
mission was first formed with Senator Alschuler from Kane 
County os chairman, but for some reason unknown to me Mr. 
Alschuler resigned from his position, and there was appointed 
in his place Senator Mounts, a gentleman who knows nothing 
of dairying. We went before them at Springfield and met them 
and asked them to let us run the dairy) @xiipipeaie 
under their control. We went to ask the Senator to make a re- 
port. We wanted to go as window dressers to Mr. Mounts and 
under his control. We told him and met him again and pre- 
sented our case again. They talked very nice, but up to this time 
they have not done anything. I told them three months ago they 
must secure one of those corner cases for Illinois. If we couldn't 
get that we didn’t want anything. I suppose there are higher 
powers even than the committee. We want to do things pleas- 
antly, but we are going to try to do it just the same. I still 
have hopes that we will have an exhibit, but it is too late for the 
corners as I see by a letter recerved. New York has got a com 
ner, Wisconsin a corner, Minnesota a corner and Iowa a corner. 
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If we go in now, we will have to go in some central part of the 
case. That has not come to us in writing, so even in that feature 
we are not sure. There are only two 16 feet places left in the 
middle. Any pull you have with these gentlemen use it for you 
are liable not to have a dairy exhibit at all, and that from this 
state that is producing thirty million dollars worth and probably 
this year thirty-five million dollars worth of dairy products, and 
yet horticulture will get more money and only had four million 
dollars worth of products. I don’t blame Mr. Dunlap, but I do 
want our share. 

We think we have a very strong committee, as strong as 
the state can give them. We can't get the desired amount 


Pecause there is a screw loose somewhere. Thy have 
a great many claims for the money; all manufacturing 
Mitetesis ate after it. They started first with an _ offer 


Sr 2,000 for dairying, but it costs $2,000 to get this 
case. We don't want a case and nothing in it or nothing to do 
any work with. To put butter therein the way it ought to be 
done and a man to look after it takes money. You can’t work in 
st. Louis the same as you can in Greenville. I am satisfied we 
could have made the display if we had been given the reins. 
These sculptors of butter are all busy, and there are only a few 
of them in the country. When this was first mentioned and we 
had engaged them then, we could only have come in fourth if 
employed at that time. If we get them now they may not be able 
to get anything done before July. This same committee will ask 
to be continued, and the Committee on Nominations will have 
a chance to vote on it. 


By the President :—We will now have the report from the 
Nomination Committee, by Mr. Kimsey. 

Mr. Kimsey :—To the Hon. President, Officers and Mem- 
bers of the Illinois Dairymen’s Association. 

Gentlemen :—We, your committee, appointed to make nom- 
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inations, do recommend the following persons to serve as offi- 
cers of the Association for the ensuing year: 


President, Joseph Newman, Elgin. 

Vice-President, L. A. Spies, St. Jacobs, Illinois. 

Board of Directors: Joseph Newman, Elgin; J. R. Bid- 
dulph, Providence; L. A. Spe St. Jacobs; Irvin Nowlan, Tou- 
lon; G.-H. Gurler, DeKalb; L. N. Wiggins}? Sprmenend, se 
Long, Greenville. 

Also, to serve as an Advisory Committee to act with the 
State Experiment Station, said Committee to serve through the 
life of the present state bill in the place of the committee ap- 
pointed temporarily by the President last spring, we would rec- 
ommend H. B. Gurler, DeKalb; Joseph Newman, Elgin; Irvin 
Nowlan, Toulon; A. N. Abbott, Morrison; M. Long. Green- 
wood. Respectfully submitted, 

E. Sudendori, Walter R. Kimsey, A. J. Shearer, Bewas IN 
Wiggins, f..A.-Latzer, Committee. 

Mr. Kimsey:—I move the report of the committee be ap- 
proved. 

Seconded. The report is adopted. : 

I move the persons whose names are mentioned in the ? 
port be elected and so declared officers of the Association for thi 
ensuing year. 

Seconded. | 

By Mr. Newman :—I see that you have left my name on that 
list again as President of the Association. 

I have served three years. I have not done a great deal 
but I have tried to be faithful, and I hoped at this session you 
would see fit to elect some other man. I would like to see this 
Association carried along broader and wider and deeper lines, 
and I want you to consider this before the question is brough 
to a vote. I think it wiser to have these changes every two o 
three years. 

c<\ Member :—I should suggest that we keep Mr. Newman 1 
the chair. 

Mr. Kimsey:—Is it by ballot? Yes sir. 
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I ask the Secretary to cast the ballot. 

The ballot is cast and you have elected your officers for the 
ensuing year—the names of the people who have been read. 

Mr. Newman :—I suppose I should make a congratulatory 
speech, but I don’t feel like it. Of course I shall try to do my 
duty, but I can’t give any more time to it than I have in the 
past, and probably not so much. While in the chair I shall do 
what I think right, and I may get in hot water, but I shall not 
bring any disgrace on your Association. 

We have certain things to look forward to, but we must 
point out the weak places every time we see them. We have no 
personal feeling in this matter whatsoever. We want the best 
men in the University and have said so, and I think you are with 
me. We are working together to bring all this work to a higher 
gerade. When we lost our friend, Erf, I felt that it was a serious 
loss and made no bones in making it known. If you want a man 
in the chair who won't do these things, you will have to elect some 
one else to this chair besides Joseph Newman. 


CREAMERY BUTTERMAKING. 


——_—__— 


By J. W. Hart, University of Illinois. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Hlinois Dairy Asso- 
ciation. 

I am very much pleased to be with you and see this grand 
convention. It reminds me of the meetings in Canada, where | 
have been for the last five years attending associations. The 
problems are very much like the problems we have across the 
border. Dairymen have the same questions to meet and settle 
in very much the same way. There are some differences in regard 
_ to local conditions which we have to take into account. 

In some sections I think the silo is all right. The silo is 
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not the thing in your section. You are getting high prices for 
your milk, and it will be well to take the advice of those who 
have the knowledge. Even if it costs a little more to make, when 
you think of the market, you are getting much more for your 
milk and you can afford to do without the silo. 


The question that comes up in our conventions, especially 
in the localities where there are Scotchmen, is the turnip ques- 
tion. ‘The Scotch and the turnip are connected in some kind of 
way. Where you get Scotch blood, you get the turnip. They 
will feed them to the dairy cow to the injury of the cheese and 
butter. The Scotchman thinks it is all right and insists the 
turnip does not flavor the cheese and butter. They way that has 
been settled in Canada in some factories is this, the man that 
persists in bringing that milk, binds himself to pay for the losses 
in handling his cheese. The cheese up there is guaranteed by 
the maker. If he makes a batch of bad cheese, he has to stand 
the loss. If a batch of milk is turnipy and they take that milk 
the man has to stand the loss if it injures the cheese. If you 
could make some. such kind of an arrangement here, 1 tama me 
might be satisfactory on both sides. 


In speaking on creamery buttermaking, the subject I was 
to talk about, it is too big a subject for me to accomplish in a 
short time. It would take a whole day to say all I ought to say 
on that subject. We cannot consider all the ground, and will 
only touch on some of the points that perhaps would reed dis- 
cussion, and possibly you can think of other points that ought to 
be brought up. I will answer any questions I can, and if I can- 
not answer the questions, I will refer you to some one else. 

In speaking upon this subject I am aware that it is too big 
a question to discuss exhaustively in the time allotted, even if the 
audience had the patience to listen. 

In districts where dairying is extensively carried on some 
form of combination among dairymen is certain to take place, 
and the desirability of such community of interests 1s too obvious 
to need any arguments to support it. In my opinion the great 
weakness of all kinds of cooperative dairy work is the selnshness 
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of the average man. ‘True cooperation requires that he sink his 
own individual preferences in his concern for the general good. 
Selfishness too, is at the bottom of the building of so many small 
and poorly equipped creameries handling only a small amount of 
milk and that at much greater expense and waste than in large 
creameries. Most of us can call to mind instances where prosper- 
ous creameries have been wrecked by a few disgruntled patrons, 
who were not willing to be governed by the majority. Ptarons 
should reflect before they allow themselves to become interested 
in any project to start a new creamery in territory already oc- 
cupied. They will usually find that it will be best for themselves 
and also for the community to rally to the support of the existing 
creamery rather than have two or three small inferior plants in 
operation. If the proprietor of a creamery cannot get along 
satisfactorily with his patrons, it will be better for all concerned 
to have him sell out rather than to build an opposition creamery 
for the purpose of forcing him out of business. 


When we get genuine cooperation among all engaged in the 
dairy business including the patrons and manufacturers, those 
that build and equip creameries, and the men that transport and 
deal in butter, there will be greater satisfaction and prosperity 
for all. In most progressive dairy districts great advances are 
being made, but much remains to be done. 

There is absolutely no excuse, if any, place used for the 
handling of butter or other food for human beings is not kept 
scrupulously clean and neat. Filthy creameries, if such exist 
in this state, should clean up or shut up. The best test of cleanli- 
ness is the condition of the air in and about the building. ‘This 
should be as pure and sweet as in a model dwelling. It should 
not be possible for the most sensitive nose to detect any un- 
pleasant smell anywhere. A creamery man who is personally 
clean as he greets his patrons from a_ spotless weigh-stand has a 
good moral influence over them. Suggestions made in regard 
to caring for the milk are received more graciously from him than 
from an untidy and slovenly buttermaker. 

The only satisfactory creamery floor is cement concrete, 
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and all foundation and partition walls should be carried up a foot 
or more of the same material. Hollow brick walls are better 
than solid walls. Cement mortar on metallic lathing makes a 
satisfactory material for walls both outside and in. Wood is the 
least satisfactory of all materials used for inside creamery walls. 
Walls should be kent painted, kalsomined or whitewashed. A 
very cheap and durable whitewash is made of portland cement and 
quick lime in equal proportions. ‘These should be slaked separ- 
ately with water and thinned with skim milk, to the desired 
consistency. Ventilation should be provided for and all waste 
should be carried away to safe distance in a tight covered drain, 
properly trapped and vented. An abundant supply of pure water 
is indispensible. 

Our buttermaking industry has not kept pace with our 
manufacturing in other lines. American manufacturers are the 
most enterprising in the world and their wares are found in the 
uttermost parts of the earth. The adoption of better business 
methods in dairying will result in greater profits. 


Milk, the raw material from which butter is made, should 
»e of the best quality in order that the butter may be fine. The 
buttermaker who accepts bad milk or cream injures the whole 
body of patrons including the owner of the milk. He harms his 
employer and is guilty of fraud on the purchaser and consumer 
of the butter. Most of all, he injures himself. A buttermaker 
who will knowingly accept milk rejected at another creamery 1s 
a disgrace to the profession and the time will come sooner or 
later when he will suffer for his sins. 

To make fine butter and the greatest possible yield from the 
milk at the least possible cost for labor (always the expensive 
item in manufacturing) the machinery should be the best procura- 
hle and should be so arranged as to economize labor. Most 
creaimeries could be improved in this respect. 

/\ buttermaker holds a responsible position. If he is honest, 
clean, skillful, painstaking and obliging, he should command 
good wages. A man who is wanting in any one of the above 
qualities is dear at any wage. ‘The tendency to cut down wages 
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and to employ cheap men is not the mark of business sagacity. 
The prosperity of the creamery often depends more upon the 
buttermaker than upon any other one man. ‘The difference be- 
tween what might be termed a fairly good man and a first class 
man will amount to many times the difference in their wages. 


To make butter of the finest quality, pasteurization is neces- 
sary. In Danish creameries pasteurization is all but universal 
and Danish butter not only brings tre highest price on the British 
market, but is shipped over the world. All buttermakers are 
familiar with the fact that the prize in the contest conducted by 
the National Buttermakers’ Association during the season of 
1903 was awarded to pasteurized butter with an average score of 
96.75 per cent with 429 contestants entering butter. The best 
time to pasteurize is before separating, thereby arresting the 
injurious fermentations at the earliest possible stage and in- 
creasing the effeciency of the separator by skimming the milk 
hot. If preferred the cream may be pasteurized after separation. 
In cream gathering creameries efforts should be made to have the 
cream delivered sweet; if not, it should be pasteurized after it has 
been sufficiently ripened. 

The separator should be adjusted to take rich cream, say 35 
per cent fat, if the milk is raw, or 40 per cent if pasteurized. 
After separation the cream should be cooled to the temperature 
at which it is desired to ripen it. The proper culture should be 
added at once. It is all important that the culture have a clean 
aromatic flavor, otherwise it is better not to paseurize. From 10 
to 15 pounds of culture should be used to each 100 pounds of 
cream. Ripening pasteurized cream does not help in any way to 
make the churning easier or more exhaustive. ‘The viscosity of 
the cream has already been destroyed by the pasteurization. In 
fact pasteurized cream churns more easily swect than ripened. 
Ripening pasteurized cream is for the purpose of giving the butter 
the desired ripened cream flavor. Cultures should be propogated 
daily. Kept longer they lose their vitality and soon run out. 

Every buttermaker should use an acidimeter for determin- 
ing the acidity of his cream. ‘The most satisfactory apparatus 
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consists of a 25 c. c. burette graduated im tenths: stem ye. 
pipette is used for measuring the cream. ‘The alkaline solution 
is made one tenth stronger than decinormal and phenalphthalene 
is the indicator used. With this apparatus the percentage of 
acidity may be read directly from the burette. 


The churn should always be scalded and cooled before being 
used. If this is neglected once the churn is damaged beyond re- 
pair. The temperature used in churning should be such that the 
butter comes in about three quarters of an hour.) 1 hevchurm 
should be stopped while the granules are still quite small. A few 
small particles of butter may be lost in the buttermilk, but with 
fine butter granules it is possible to hold 2 per cent more mois- 
ture in the butter in a very finely divided condition, giving the 
butter a much drier appearance. In washing butter a quantity 
of water equal to the buttermilk removed should be used. The 
temperature of the wash water should be such as will leave the 
butter neither too hard nor too soft for working. Butter should 
be salted in the churn whether the combined churn is in use or 
not. An easily soluble salt, not too fine grained should be used. 
It should be so applied as to be thoroughly mixed through the ™ 
butter with the minimum amount of working. From 34 to 1% 
ounces will be required according to the condition and amount of 
moisture in the butter and the demands of the market. After) 
being salted and worked lightly the butter should stand until the — 
salt has dissolved when it should be reworked and packed or 
printed.. 

Packages should be prepared by steaming and soaking in” 
brine contaiaing 1 per cent of formaline. Liners should be of the | 
best quality of parchment-and should be soaked in the same solu-_ 
tion. The finish should be neat and the packages clean. : 

Butter does not improve with age. If it does not go into 
consumption 2t once, it should be held at the lowest possible tem-_ 
perature preferably below zero. : 

The intelligent buttermaker will take a friendly interest in_ 
his patrons’ affairs. He will not only be an expert in his own} 
particular line of work, but will post himself on all phases of the- 
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dairy business, particularly elong lines that will be of benefit to 
the producer of the milk. The buitermaker should not lose sight 
of the fact that the man behind the cow is the main factor in the 
business. Through any assisance he can render him to improve 
quality and cheaper production he thereby helps himself. 


To sum it up I would say, that people must reflect upon the 
cost of manufacturing, and if we can get the number of creamer- 
ies cut downsand the quality of the output and the quality of the 
milk improved, it will help the interests of all concerned. 

Those dealers in Chicago get orders for thousands of pounds 
of butter of certain brands. If they can pick it out from large 
creameries, they can afford to pay bigger prices for goods of that 
quality. Strictly high grade goods and goods of good quality 
and made in large quantities are more satisfactory. 

While speaking of dairy manufacture, I am only speaking 
of one part of the manufacturing process. It is the dairymen’s 
business to take the bulky product and produce milk from it, 
and the cow is the machine that he uses. 

We follow the business a little farther and hear how it is 
manufactured into cream, butter, cheese or condensed milk. 

Another thing, don’t dispose of milk off the farm that you 
could use as human food. It is the cheapest food and people 
appreciate that and want to get it as cheese and butter and pay 
for transforming it into butter and cheese, and pay the dealers 
for handling it, but you should use it as much as you can. Farm- 
ers are divided into two classes; one that eat all they can’t sell, 
and those that seli all they can’t eat. Milk is the first thing you 
should try and keep and use all you can. Keep plenty of milk at 
home, it is the cheapest food and use lots of it before you send 
any away. 

The best test of cleanliness is the air in the building. ‘The 
time for building wooden creameries is past. Wood is an expen- 
sive material. It does not last more than five years and has to be 
repaired, which is usually unsatisfactory. The pores of the wood 
become filled with milk that spoils and the odor is very notice- 
able and germs breed in these places and it cannot be kept clean. 
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The house will leak and the milk will leak through and the 
stench is terrible. The only satisfactory material, and I have 
seen it used for years, and that is cement for the floors. Butter- 
makers say that it wears out their boots too fast; that is the only 
thing against it. As I said, hollow brick walls are better than 
solid walls, you can keep a better temperature. ‘They are cold in 
summer and warm in winter. Make a double wall by putting up 
the studding as if for lath and plaster. Follow that with any 
kind of covering, shingling and putting cement and mortar right 
on, especially on the inside. For winter, and for rooms you want 
to control the temperature, put on several thicknesses like that, 
putting on paper and deaden all spaces to regulate the tempera- 
ture, so the heat will not pass through the walls, or, as some peo- 
ple put it, the cold will not pass out. 

Keep it whitewashed, it makes it sanitary. This applies as 
much to where the milk is produced, as where it is manufactured 
We have got into a slipshod way of making butter, and our work 
is not as good as it might be. We must improve our conditions. 

American wares are found all over the world, and if we can 
improve the quality of the butter as much as we have other man- 
ufactures, and cheapen the manufacturing process, we can take 
a high stand after we have supplied the home market. In place 
of shipping grains abroad, we can use these grains and shipped 
stuff a good deal more profitably at home, and export the butter 
instead because as you have been told, there is no better way of 
keeping up the fertility of the soil than by dairying. 

You know butter is judged by the appearance, and it is not 
always eaten right away, but kept and ofttimes it becomes ran- 
cid. If it was made under cleanly conditions it would be as good 
at the end of a week, or should be. The keeping point has not 
been given that consideration that it demands. That is what 
makes the value of the brand of butter. When manufactured in 
the way it should be, it keeps and should be sweet and good, and 
you will find that the brand is called for and has a market value; 
if made in a slatternly way it is not wanted and the prices go 
down and the brand is always avoided. ‘The people want some- 
thing they can depend upon, and that has the keeping quality. 
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DISCUSSION. 


O :—How do you find so many c. c.? 
A :—Practically so many gramms. 
QO :—It would be a good thing if we would get together ? 


A:—This is the French system and used by Lloyd. We 
know exactly what we are talking about when we say per cent of 
acidity and it 1s very easily made up by a chemist. 


O :—We use tablets? 


A:—They vary, are not uniform in strength. Always keep 
alkaline test. 

OQ :—Did you give it 10 per cent? 

A :—No, the same strength 1.1 normal solution equal quan- 
tities will counteract each other. The proper stage to commence: 
cooling is right after separation and he can control conditions 
much better. I like to ripen the cream early and get the proper 
acidity early and you can do your work by daylight. The trouble 
with a good many buttermakers they do not work quickly. | 

Mr. Gurler :—If the per cent of fat in cream makes a differ- 
ence in pasteurization. Suppose you had cream 20 or 40 per cent, 
would you get the same results from that cream of 20 or 40 if 
pasteurized, or improve the quality of the butter ? 

A :—There is this about it. There is considerable waste, the 
more used the greater the waste. I would rather pasteurize the 
milk in the first instance. Pasteurize the thick cream and it can 
be diluted even with clean water before churning. 

O :—That isn’t what I want to know. Will you get a less 
loss in the thick cream, in the butter milk than in the thin cream? 

A:—In churning. The richer the cream the less the loss 
unless it should stick in the churn. If it sticks and no motion 
takes place, then you have to thin it. I would like to get the 
cream thin enough so it would not stick. I have churned pas- 
teurized cream 35 per cent fat to 1.1 fat. You can hardly tell 
tre butter fat from the sweet milk. 

©:—You would not improve the quality of the thin cream 
as you would of the rich in pasteurization ? 
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A:—I would not say that. I think it would improve the 
quality in any case, only probably not make such difference. 

QO :—If the cream was in condition that would run through 
the pasteurizer ? 

A :—It would improve it. 

QO :—How many points? 

A:—That would depend on how good the cream was. If 
good and clean the pasteurizing would not improve it any. 

© :—We had experience in that line, and we were not able 
to get any improvement in pasteurizing that 18 or 20 per cent 
cream any way we could fix it and got a good loss in the butter- 
milk and a double neck bottle would not hold the fat. 

A :—More than 1 per cent in the buttermilk. 

O :—Yes, could not get any quality and it did not improve 
the quality one point. 

A:—Is that so. You have a big amount of buttermilk and 
a large test of fat in that buttermilk both ways. It is economy 
to reduce the cream to the lowest possible per cent and you get 
less loss in handling it. Less loss in separating than in churning. 

O :—What per cent of acid in the cream? 

A:—It was cream that went right into the creamery. I 
would run cream through the separator first and condense the 
ereani: 

© :—Run it through just as it was? 

A :—Depend on kind of separator I was using. 

© :—You spoke of churning three fourths to an hour. It 
depended on the amount of cream? 

A:—Yes sir, with a very full churn. We have tried to 
raise the temperautre to have it come in that time. It would not 
hurt to churn one and one-half hours. Not more than 2-5 full 
is best. Sometimes they get it too full. 

Mr. Lee:—Talking of pasteurizing of thin and thick cream 
and cream with a high per cent of fat. I have had experience 
with that. In trying to pasteurize hand separated cream. It 
came into the factory and we had better success where we had 


the cream containing a high per cent of fat than a low per cent — 
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of fat. In pasteurizing such cream the loss is quite heavy at times 
because of the casein curdling slightly. It did with the pastuer- 
ized we used. Run the buttermilk through a strainer fine enough 
to take off the curd, bring the buttermilk down to a small per 
cent of fat, but your loss is in the precipitation of the curd. In 
pastuerizing cream in factories, get a high per cent of fat, about 
40 per cent and not effective as thin cream. Reduce it to what 
you want for churning is best. 40 per cent will stick to the 
churn and have to watch it closely. We had very good results 
by diluting the cream just at the point of breaking, but as a rule 
that is not a practical way of doing. 

Mr. Cobb :—What kind is that separated cream? 

A :—15 up to 50. 

© :—In pastuerizing 20 per cent cream what is the loss? 

A:—I could not say. I have not practiced the handling of 
thin cream at all and have no estimate. It is considerable though. 

Mr. Newman :—In the precipitation of the casein, would the 
fats adhere to the casein and there would be loss in that? 

A:—In the thin cream getting it in that stage you would 
have considerable curd and that curd would thicken in pastueri- 
zation and hard to get through the churn. 

Mr. Lee:—We found the curd was not large enough to show 
up in the butter. 


By the President :—We will now have the pleasure of listen- 
ing to Prof. Van Norman of Perdue University. 


ADDRESS. 


——EEEEsS 


By Prof. Van Norman, Perdue University, Indiana. 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the Convention. 
If a college man were to go into his office and his class room, 
and begin to tell what he knows, and keeps on telling what he 
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knows, it would not be very long before the folks outside would 
know a lot of things he did not hear of. We have got to get out- 
side and know what other men are doing, and because of that 
opportunity, I appreciate this privilege of coming here today 
and meeting and hearing leading men in your state. When 
asked to speak at this convention, it was suggested that the con- 
ditions here in this state are the same as Indiana. 


In order that I may have a little pointer to go on with, | 
would like to ask a question. 


O :—How many are milking over 10 cows? 

A :—18 or 20. 

QO :—How many are milking less than that number and sell- 
ing a little butter or milk to the store, or retailing any of it? 

A:—That takes in most of thé rest of them. 

That is just the condition in our state. I have to cultivate 
the way of saying “you dairymen.” We are not dairymen, we 
are farmers. I have been in creameries where the niilk sheet 
showed 80 to 250 names, and not found five sums that required 
three figures to write, 40, 50, 90 pounds milk. ‘The creameries 
are largely supported by farmers who are selling a little milk to 
the creamery. That, I presume, is not very different from the 
conditions here. 

If I wanted a text for my remarks this afternoon, it would be 
‘Not more cows, necessarily, but better cows.” I would like to 
incorporate into my speech that next to the last page of Prof. 
Haecker’s remarks as to the advantage that it is to profit by the 
products of the cow on the ordinary farm, of how well she fits 
into the farm, and how the farmer depends on his cow as he does 
in the hard times. It is true at times, lots of our Indiana farmers 
let the calves run with the cows and depend on the beef. They 
do it because they can make a living with beef, when beef is high. 
It is not a question of how to make the most money, but how to 
make it easiest. Any one can shovel corn to a beef animal, but 
can’t make butter or handle a dairy cow. 

Now then, I claim this:' If every farm in our own state 
and it is true of yours too, could be relieved of one unprofitable 
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cow, it would mean an immense amount of money to the farmers 
of our states. Therefore my claim is, not what your cows are 
doing, but get rid of the ones that are not paying. What’s the 
use of having one cow that is eating anywhere from $20 to $30 
worth of feed in a year, and only giving you back $15 to $28 or 
$29 worth of dairy products, when it is just as easy, 1f you will 
only start and get after it, to have a cow that will eat $35 worth 
of feed and make $40 or $50 worth of butter or milk. It does not 
take long to milk her. You got to do it only so often and what’s 
the use of working a scrub cow. 


I have collected from different sources some figures which 
[ am not going to read to you. We learn better through our 
eyes than our ears. They represent bare facts, and if I- was 
going to give a-second text it would be, “Know the facts and 
don’t jump at conclusions.” But I want to give you just a few 
facts. 


Individual record.—One of our experiment stations reported 
these figures which are so nearly in accord with my facts, that 
I have simply taken some of them and put them up here as a sign 
to go by. 

Two farmers owning 42 cows and delivering milk to a 
creamery. The station sent a man to get these figures. Data 
was kept throughout the year, and only take a few individual 
records which illustrate general conditions. And here is a little 
remark I want to make right here. There js an immense amount 
of truth coming from experiment stations and agricultural papers, 
that a very large amount of that truth produces harm because the 
reader or the hearer does not use the necessary 40 or 50 per cent 
of common sense in his application of that truth. When I give 
you these figures, don’t get mad and forget all the rest of it. Take 
the principle, the lesson which they teach, and adopt it to your- 
self. 

One of these 42 cows milked 352 days, made 7,900 pounds 
of milk, 350 pounds fat, and creamery paid $70. ‘That allowed 
$382 for cost of keeping. In our state, I figure $30 as an average, 
I have inquired of farmers. $30 margin on that cow. 
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No. 38 milked 365 days of the year, 3,800 pounds milk, 184 
pounds of fat. The difference between the cost of feed and re- 
turn was $4. Now then that cow is a registered Jersey. This 
cow is a registered Jersey. What's the lesson? Registration 
don’t amount to anything. The cow does the work, not the reg- 
istration. You may havea scrub Jersey and you may have a good 
Jersey. Don’t let registration take precedence, that is not what 
produces milk. It is the style and character of the cow, her abil- 
ity to eat the food and convert it into milk. It is better than 
breeding or color. When it comes to producing another cow from 
her, then the question as to breeding is of vital importance. 


Here is a grade cow, two of them. No. 20 had $15 profit, 
No. 37 had $6, and yet No. 37 made nearly 1,000 pounds more 
milk than the other one. | 

This man is selling butter fat to the creamery. To you 
then the question of milk is all you are interested in. 

Here we have a couple of cows that did not pay for the feed 


they ate; wouldn’t supply the man even with cigars. He was 


$3.77 in the hole. 
The point I claim is here: If these two men had killed 
those two cows and dragged them in the woods and let them rot 


they would have been better to him in the end of the year, than 


to have- kept these two cows. ‘They would: have their feed to 
give to other cows and saved the labor of caring for them. All 
they would have been out would have been the manure. At the 
end of the year they would have been better off without them. 
But it is not necessary to get rid of your cows in that manner, 
you can always get a little for them. 

I think we should know more accurately just what our cows 
are doing. It will pay to do it. It doesn’t take very much time, 
and only a little bit of backbone or nerve to get up or something 
like that. 


In the same community where these observations were going | 


on were 58 farmers delivering milk to a creamery. Twenty-one 
cows averaged $54, 32 cows averaged $22. Look down the line, 
out of 58 farmers there were about 14 or 15 averaged less returns 
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per cow than the average expense of keeping a cow in that com- 
munity. ‘The report don’t tell what line of farming they were in 
to produce the wherewithal to feed those cows, but I question if 
the calves made enough more money to make up the loss in the 
butter fat. 


I brought these figures before you to suggest to you, “are 
all my cows paying for themselves, what ought a good cow to 
do.” My father visited me last week, and I don’t take a back 
seat for any one’s opinion compared with his. 


They have milked 959 different cows for a whole year. The 
milking of every cow is weighed at every milking. When I tell 
you the number of pounds of milk they have produced, it is the 
scales. After the milk is weighed at the barn, it goes into the 
dairy room and is bottled, and the milk is sold and the bottled 
milk must accord with the figures at the different barns. There 
is no room for humbug. 

Average 959 cows, 5,862 pounds of milk, test a little over 
5 per cent. Figuring that out gives us 300 pounds butter fat. 
Those are grade cows bought in the stock yards near one of our 
eastern cities. Most of them have a little Jersey blood. 

The point I want to make, the cows are selected according to 
dairy type. ‘They are fed according to business principles. ‘They 
are milked in order to know what they are doing. They get rid 
of the cow that doesn’t pay. There are in that lot a good many 
that have made 1,185 pounds in the year, another one made 1,400 
another 1,900 pounds, and some running on up as high as 9,500 
pounds a piece. 

I speak of this to show what can be done with good business 
head and judgment in studying your cows. I am not advocating 
that you weigh the milk every day, but I do advocate that you 
know what your cow is doing. I beliéve there is no man who is 
keeping two cows or more that can’t afford to weigh the milk of 
every cow one night and one morning each month in the year. 

Experimental Station figures have shown. us that the result 
_ of weighing the milk one night and morning every month in the 

year multiplying that by the number of days in the month and 


ce 
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take the yield for that month and adding at the end of the year 
something like 5 per cent of the actual amount given. That is a 
good deal closer knowledge than we are getting. There is not a 
man that has a very firm opinion in his own mind as to which is 
the best cow and whether she is profitable or not; but when they 
take the scales and get the figures, there is plenty of evidence 
that they have been badly fooled, and thé cow they thought the 
best was the most expensive cow in the barn. ‘There is the 
importance of knowing. 


My whole plea is to know what you are doing. If you are 
selling milk to a creamery and are paid by butter fat, it is a sim- 
ple matter to take a composite sample of this milk, and they will 
test those samples for you if you have no Babcock test. 


Then I have another chart which I had not intended to in- 
flict on you, but it figures in here. Basing it on the fact that 
every product of the farm contains more or less of the same fer- 
tilizing element as you buy at the store in the form of commercial 
fertilizer, $100 worth of roughage from the farm sold at aver- 
age prices takes off the farm from $65 to $95 worth of material. 
In other words, you sell $100 worth-of oats, straw or corn stover 
and got to buy fertilizer, you have to pay somewhere from $65 to 
$90 for it. $100 worth of crops, $35 to $60. $100 live stock 
$6 to $11. $100 milk about $10, $100 of butter 11 cents.. Why 
is butter so much lower than milk? Because the fertilizer is 
there. The casein portion of the milk contains the nitrogea and 
the nitrogen is the expensive element. 


Putting it on another basis. Here are some figures taken 
from 32 different farms, just a few picked out. For every dollar 
worth of feed consumed, 31 received $2.03 worth of dairy 
products from his cow. This man only 99 cents worth for every 
$1. That means that if you can produce your feeding for $1 
and sell it in the market for $1 and make a margin, sell it to the 
cow at the same price and she will work it up and only returns 
you 99 cents, and others as high as $2 worth of dairy products 
for that $1 worth of product. 
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To come a little closer to my facts, here are three cows 
from the University. Where we are situated we buy in small 
lots. Weare paying $22, $23 and $24 for bran. We have to buy 
small lots and it makes feed expensive. ‘There is not a farmer 
in the state but who can feed his cow cheaper with three-quar- 
ters of the effort than we do, because he only need charge her 
what he can sell it for, instead of charging jobbers prices. 


Primrose was a little older, has fairly narrow shoulders, 
great big bread basket and a pretty good udder. She is a dairy 
looking type of cow and she gave us $1.82 for every $1, and 
another cow that was a little past her best days several years ago 
gave $1.57 for every $1 worth of feed. 

There should be a fair margin in feeding and caring for the 
cows on the farm. ‘There are not very many farms where there 
are not one or two cows that are not paying for their feed. A 
little study on the part of the owner will discover which one 
that cow is. If you have a boy 15 or 18 years old, there is 
nothing that will do more to interest him and help to keep him 
on the farm than to put him at this problem. 

A young fellow came to the dairy school one winter. He 
wanted to get away from the farm as soon as he could. Because 
they were keeping some cows at home, he took the dairy work, 
and when I visited him a year later, I saw a sheet of paper on 
the side. “That’s not for you to see’ he informed me, but my 
curiosity was aroused. He was keeping a record of his cows. 
He was finding out what his cows were doing, and I thought 
several of the poorer cows would get out, and his herd would be 
a little better. He had received his start through a better knowl- 
edge of dairying. 

There are lots of you who have children who can attend to 
weighing the milk one day in a month, one night and morning, 
multiply it by the number of days in the month, and next month 
do the same, and you will have better results in knowing what 
you art doing. Compare it with the returns at the factory, and 
if you have not made any mistakes, you will find they do not 
disagree very much, and you will have found out something that 
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you did not know before. The future farmer has got to do this. 
There is no business on earth where the margin of profit is so 
big as to the man who conducts a farm business and there is 
no business on earth where the man knows as little about it and 
what he is doing as in the dairy business. A banker or a mer- 
cantile house that didn’t know more about their business than the 
dairyman knows of his would have to shut up right away. Even 
men running creameries don’t have enough margin of profit 
that they can do business the way we farmers do. 

Suggestions on Care and Feed.—Have some oats and peas, 
sweet corn, sorghum, early planted field corn, other forage crops, 
or left over silage, to supplement pastures in dry time. 

Allow the cows in a darkened shed or barn in fly time. 

Keep the cows out of the stalk field in winter. Cut the corn 
and feed fodder in the stable or yard. 

Shelter from raw winds, even on bright days in the winter. 

Feed a combination of feeds from the following lists, at least 
one from each rather than only one or two from either, and that 
corn, and corn stover or timothy hay. 


I II 
corn alfalfa hay 
corn stover bran 
corn silage clover hay 
millet hay cow pea hay 
oat straw cotton seed meal 
sorghum hay gluten meal 
timothy hay linseed meal 
wheat straw oats 

soy beans 


Since the feeds in the first column are rich in fat and heat 
producing material, and especially poor in protein, which is 
absolutely necessary for milk production, and the feeds in the 
second column are all much richer in protein, a larger yield of 
milk will be secured when a combination of feeds from the two 
groups is fed. 
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Breed the cows to calve in the early fall, and make the most 
milk and butter at the season when conditions are favorable for 
making and prices are high, and there is more time to care for the 
cows, the milk and butter. 

Don’t breed to a scrub sire. ‘The best one available is none 
too good. 

Raise the calves by hand and substitute vegetable fat in the 
form of ground flaxseed jelly, and later corn meal, etc., in connec- 
tion with skim milk, for the butter fat in the whole milk. 

Know what cow is not earning her feed and dispose of her. 


Brush with a brush or wipe with a damp cloth the udder and 
flank before milking. Twenty to 90 times as much dirt falls in 
the milk from the unbrushed, unwashed udder as from the wash- 
ed one.* 

Milk with dry hands. 

Don’t allow the milk to stand in the barn. 

Don’t use a so-called dilution separator; set a can of milk in- 
to cold water, but don’t mix water and milk. An eighth to a 
third of the butter fat is often lost by diluting the milk with 
water. ** 

Don’t mix sweet and sour cream less than 12 hours before 
churning. 

Own and use a diary thermometer—cost 25 to 50 cents—it 
will save many times its cost, if it is used and the cream is chrun- 
ed at the right temperature. They may be had from any diary 
supply house and very often from the local druggist. They should 
be all glass. ‘The cheaper ones are not always accurate and 
should therefore be compared with a reliable one. 

Salt by weight and measure—not by guess. 

Wash the butter milk out. 

Don’t overwork the butter; it injures the texture. 

Have a butter worker; it saves labor and helps quality. 


*Tllinois Bulletin No. 84. 
** Cornell New York Bulletin No. 151. 
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Put butter in rectangular prints, (they are more attractive 
and pack better). 

Use parchment paper, not wax paper. 

Use dairy salt; not table or cheap barrel salt. 

Encourage some young member of the family to take charge 
of the butter making, and make a business of it. A Hendricks 
county girl who learned to make good butter, makes a business of 
it, has increased her trade from the product of three cows to that 
of 15, and could sell more butter if she had it. 

Be prompt and regular with delivery. 

There is a reasonable profit in good cows well cared for. 

There is a good market for more first-class butter, milk, 
cream and cheese than is produced. | 

Indiana is nearer the great markets than many of the lead- 
ing dairy states. 

Much land in the state is better adapted to in than to 
grain farming. 

Much land needs the manure that can be produced by keep- 
ing more good milch cows upon it. 


Care of milk’ for creamery, cheese factory Op@eiippiies 
The Cow.—The first essential for good milk is to prevent the 
dirt getting into the milk. It takes but a moment to brush 
the udder and nearby parts just before milking. It is even 
better to wipe them off with a damp cloth, as the dust will then 
adhere to the damp hair rather than fall into the pail. 

The milk should be removed from the stable as soon as pos- 
sible, as it absorbs stable odors very quickly. 

Strainers.—With the best of care there will be some foreign 
matter fall into the milk, which a strainer will remove. A fine 
wire strainer is better than none, but two or three thicknesses of 
cheese cloth, if properly cleaned each time after using, is one of 
the best strainers available. The strainer cloth should be rinsed 
in cold water, washed clean in warm water, scalded and hung in 
the sim, if possible. 
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Strain, and cool by placing the can in cold water and stir a 
few times within the first hour. Use a thermometer enough to 
know whether it gets cold or not. If necessary, change the wat- 
er. It should be down to 50 degrees F. at least, and the nearer 
40 degrees the better. 

It is the getting the milk cold which counts, not the putting 
itin the water. A can of milk will cool faster in water at 45 de- 
grees than in the air at 35 degrees. 

Keep tight covers off the cans while cooling, to allow escape 
of animal gases and heat. No objection to light cloth cover to 
keep out dust and flies. Be sure the air is pure where the milk is 
exposed. 

Do not mix warm milk with cold, as it will sour both very 
soon. 


Handling separator-cream.—The same care and general plan 
should be used in handling separator cream, either for shipping 
or for the creamery. ‘The separating should be done as soon as 
the milking is finished, as the milk is then usually warm enough 
to separate most thoroughly. 

Cool and stir the cream immediately after separating. Do 
not mix warm and cold cream. Cool the warm cream first. 

Keep the cream in cold water if possible. 

Wash the separator thoroughly after every using, scalding 
with boiling water the last thing. 

Washing the Milk Utensils.—First rinse with cold or luke 
warm water; wash thoroughly with water as warm as the hands 
will stand, using some good alkali washing powder, such as sal 
soda, Gold Dust, etc. Rinse thoroughly with boiling water and 
if possible place 1n the sun shine. 

If wiped dry with a clean towel the tin will be brighter, but 
if made thoroughly hot by the rinsing, it will dry without wiping, 
will not rust and be cleaner than 1f wiped with a towel, which 1s 
damp and as unsanitary as it is frequently used. Use a brush, 
not a cloth, for washing tinware. 
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Cream Separation.—Mulk is “an emulsion of fats in a wat- 
ery solution of alkaline salts, casein and sugar.’’* 

Fat being lighter than the water or the solids not fat (sugar 
casein, etc.) raises to the top when allowed to stand in a vessel,and 
in so doing carries with it a little of the other solids not fat, and 
constitutes what we commonly call cream. The heavier portion 
gravity. 


Cream Ripening.—Speaking generally the ripening of 
cream is all of the treatment it receives from the time the milk is 
drawn until it is churned, while specifically and commonly it is the 
particular treatment given the cream after separation to prepare 
it for churning. 

The general market wants a butter with a flavor that can on- 
ly be secured by ripening the cream properly. 

Ripening is a souring of the cream. When cream or milk 
sours the milk sugar is changed to lactic acid, by lactic acid pro- 
ducing germ. ‘The bacteriologist finds that there are several 
forms of lactic acid producing bacteria; also that some forms of 
bacteria produce acid without thickening or curdling; others pro- 
duce the reverse; again some produce gas; while slimy or ropy 
milk, red, or sometimes called bloody milk are other products of 
bacterial growth in milk and cream. In general the changes 
which occur in milk are due to some form of bacterial life. 

Bacteria are minute forms of plant life; they grow rapidly 
at a temperature of from 60 to 90 degrees; they require food 
and moisture like higher forms of plant life; they are prevented 
from growing by cold; are killed by moist heat, most of them 
by a temperature of boiling water; they may remain inactive for 
a long time, then grow rapidly when conditions again become 
favorable; they grow or multiply usually by division, which may 
happen every twenty minutes, or may require several hours; in 
the process of their growth they cause some change in the ma- 


*Wing—Milk and its Products. 
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terial in which they are growing. It may be a useful or a harm- 
ful one for the dairyman. 


The character of the change will be largely determined by 
the kind of bacteria present, whether from the dust of the air, 
dusty hay, the flanks of the animal, the seams of imperfectly 
washed utensils, from a good home made starter or a commercial 
starter from a pure culture. The change may be retarded by ex- 
cluding bacteria, by stopping their growth with cold, or by kill- 
ing with heat. The change may be hastened by introducing 
bacteria, or by a favorable temperature. ‘The rapidity of the 
change will depend on numbers of bacteria present and whether 
the temperature is favorable to their rapid growth or not. In the 
farm dairy the ripening of the cream is usually brought about by 
the bacteria which accidentally gain access to the milk and cream 
and fortunately for the dairyman the lactic acid germs usually 
predominate, especially in the clean, well kept dairy. 


An understanding of these principles should materially as- 
sist in the handling of dairy products to bring about desired or 
prevent undesirable changes. 


The cream should be kept cold, below 50 degrees if possible, 
until enough is secured for a churning. It should then be warm- 
ed up to from 65 to 70 degrees and held until it becomes sour and 
has a pleasant acid taste; occasionally a little higher temperature 
may be needed. If the cream was sweet it will usually require 
18 to 24 hours to sour it. No cream should be added to that to 
be churned for at least 12 to 18 hours previous to churning; dur- 
ing this period it should be stirred several times to insure uni- 
form ripeness. When cream of unequal degrees of ripeness is 
churned, it requires a longer time to churn and there is a much 
larger loss of butter fat in the butter milk. When a layer of 
cream is seen on the butter milk that has stood, it is usually due 
to churning too sweet, or part sweet and part ripe cream. 

At least two hours before the cream is churned it should be 
cooled to 50—56 degrees. If not too ripe it may be held at this 
low temperature for 12 hours. This cooling will do much to 
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make a firm butter. When it is difficult to secure the desired 
flavor or when undesirable flavors due to the kind of bacteria 
which predomoinate are troublesome, or when under cleanly con- 
ditions 1n very cold weather the cream does not ripen sufficient- 
ly or even enough, a starter may be used to advantage. 


Starter—A starter may be sour skim milk or butter milk 
put in the cream to hasten or control the character of the ripen- 
ing. 

Butter milk may be used when the butter made was of par- 
ticularly good quality, especially if churning every day or every 
other day. A skim milk or home starter 1s usually more desir- 
able. A home made starter is prepared as follows: Keep sep- 
arate the milk from one cow, preferably one that has not been in 
milk long (the factory butter maker must select the milk of some 
patron who takes more than ordinarily good care of his milk) ; 
run it through the separator or set in a vessel by itself. Fill one 
or two fruit jars that have been thoroughly cleansed and scalded 
with this skim milk; place these in a pail or convenient vessel of 
water at a temperature of 90 degrees. In cold weather it may 
be necessary to warm the water up once or twice by adding hot 
water or otherwise. In from 18 to 24 hours, the milk should be- 
come nicely lobbered, like a soft gelatin, when it 1s ready to use. 
If allowed to stand until the curd becomes firm, it will cause par- 
ticles of curd to appear in the butter. When ready for use it 
should have a pleasant acid taste, free from objectionable taints 
and flavors. 


In preparing a starter of this kind it is assumed that lactic 
acid bacteria have gained access to the milk in sufficient numbers 
that by holding at a favorable temperature for their development 
they will predominate over the less desirable forms, especially 
those which thrive at low temperature. Experience shows this 
to be true. 


A skim milk starter cannot be depended upon always. It 1s 
wise to prepare two jars and use the best one, or if not right, 
neither should be used. 
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Commercial Starters.—Several firms are putting on the mar- 
ket pure cultures of bacteria, known as commercial starters, 
which have been found to give very satisfactory results in the 
creamery where large quantities of butter are made and even a 
slightly increased price for the butter will more than pay for the 
time and labor required for preparing starters. Under ordinary 
conditions about 10 to 12 per cent of starter is sufficient, 1. e., 
one quart of starter to two and a half gallons of cream. If the 
cream gets ripe too quickly use less starter, if too slowly a little 
more next time. Rules and suggestions for ripening cream are 
but little helps. Conditions vary so from day to day and month 
to month that only the person who uses judgment and close ob- 
servation can be sure of the best quality of butter from day to 
day. It is uniformity of quality and product that holds the 
trade and commands the higher price. 


The Churn.—The kind of churn which has no inside fix- 
tures, but dashes the cream from one side or end to the other by 
the motion of the churn has proved most satisfactory. 


The paddles, dashers, etc., of whatever pattern, are apt to 
hurt more or less the texture of the butter; also cause a loss of 
butter in the cream, which adheres to them and to the cor- 
ners of the churn, especially when the cream is a little thick. 


When the churning is done in such a short time it is claimed 
by admirers of many so called improved churns, it 1s usually at a 
sacrifice of butter fat left in the butter milk, even though it may 
not be apparent to the eye. 


Wooden churns are to be preferred to metal; because of 
their getting loose in dry weather if not used frequently or prop- 
erly taken care of, a steel barrel churn, tinned inside and painted 
outside, has been put on the market. The objections to it are that 
the cream warms up more easily when the room is warm and more 
butter will adhere to it than to the wood. Care must be exer- 
cised to wipe it dry or it will rust. On the other hand the cream 
might be kept in it till enough is secured for a churning, making 
ene;less vessel to care for. 
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The size of the churn should be such that it will never be 
filled over half full, and better if only one-third full. Where the 
ordinary churning amount to from two to five gallons of cream a 
fifteen gallon churn is a desirable size. 

The speed of a barrel or box churn which revolves should be 
sufficient to carry the cream to the highest point allowing it to 
fall the length of the churn. If it is turned too fast the cream will 
remain in the ends; if too slow it will slip around and churn 
slowly. ‘The agitation which results from concussion is more de- 
sirable than that from friction. 

The time required for churning depends on the ripeness of 
the cream, the temperature, the fullness of the churn, the amount 
of agitation and the richness of the cream, and to a lesser extent, 
period of lactation, and feed. Quick churning usually means 
large loss of butter in the butter milk. Under ordinary condi- 
tions, 20 to 40 minutes is a reasonable length of time for churn- 
ing and no objection to an hour if firm butter and thorough work 
are desired, especially if the churning is done with other than 
hand power. 

Temperature.—The only rule which can be given is “ churn 
at as low a temperature as possible and have the butter come in 
a reasonable time.” A high temperature makes quick churning, 
large loss of butter in the buttermilk and soft butter; a low tem- 
perature requires a longer time, makes a firmer butter and reduces 
the loss in the butter milk. While most cream can be satisfac- 
torily churned in 20 to 40 minutes at some temperature between 
50 and 60 degrees F.. some unusual condition may require a little 
higher temperature cr longer time. In the Experiment Station 
dairy, 54 to 56 degrees 1s the usual churning temperature. When 
gluten meal or feed is fed the churning temperature may be low- 
ered two to four degrees, while if much cottonseed meal is fed it 
may be raised a little if the butter is slow coming. 

The variations in the churnability of cream from different 
cows, and herds, from the same cows at different seasons of the 
year, and varying stages of lactation require some variation in the 
churning temperature. Use a thermometer; then if the butter 
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comes quick and soft lower the temperature of the cream next 
time. It is very desirable that the cream be held at the churning 
temperature for at least two hours previous to churning. The 
butter will be firmer if this is done. No objection to its standing 
longer if the cream is not over ripe. 


Difficult churning.—In the winter when the cows are on 
dry feed and have been milking for nearly a year or more and give 
only a small amount of milk, it is frequently difficult to make the 
butter gather. 


Skim as thick a cream as possible; ripen the cream as de- 
scribed elsewhere till there is a pronounced acid flavor; do not 
fill a barrel over one-third full and churn at a little higher tem- 
perature. 


Color.—lf selling butter to the general market, use color if 
necessary to make the butter about the color of June butter. For 
private trade, color or not, as suits the customers. The standard 
butter colors are harmless and tasteless in the quantity needed. 
The amount required is small’and can only be determined by trial. 
As the color combines only with the fat, a rich cream will require 
more color per gallon of cream than a thin cream. The color 
should be added to the cream just before starting the churning. 


Stopping.—Stop the churning when the granules of butter 
are about the size of wheat grains, float freely, standing partly out 
of the butter milk and separate readily from it. 

If the butter comes very soft, cold water may be added when 
the butter begins to break. When the granules form small and 
refuse to “gather” and separate from the butter milk, a little 
strong brine made by dissolving dairy salt in cold water will 
usually help the separation of the butter from the butter milk. 
A little salt may be thrown into the churning, but it is better 
to use the brine. Of course much of it will spoil the butter milk 
for drinking or cooking. 

Straining.—In drawing the butter milk from the churn it is 
well to strain it through a cheese cloth or hair strainer, which will 
catch the crumbs of butter that may otherwise be lost. 

Washing Butter.—By washing the butter while still in the 
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churn with about as much cold water as there was butter milk or 
a little more, the buttermilk may be very thoroughly removed. 

The washing removes the casein, curd, of the butter milk. 
The casein which may be left in the butter, spoils very quickly, 
hence it is desirable to have as little of it in the butter as possible. 

A second washing may be required. Excessive washing 
should be avoided as it may injure the flavor of the butter. The 
temperature of the wash water should be a little, three or four de- 
grees, below the churning temperature. If wash water is very 
cold, the outside of the butter granules are hardened while the 
inside remains soft, so that when salt is added it will not be 
evenly mixed through the hard and soft butter by the working. 
This uneven distribution of salt will cause mottled or streaked 
color in the finished butter. 

Salting.—Only the best grades of dairy salt should be used 
for butter. It may be added as a brine after washing the butter. 
This method wastes a good deal of salt and is only desirable where 
a very mildly salted butter is wanted. ! 

The salt may be sprinkled on the butter while it is yet in the 
churn, then revolve the churn a few times till the butter is par- 
tially gathered, and allow it to stand 1f convenient, for an hour or 
two, so the salt may become thoroughly dissolved, and finish 
working either by revolving in the churn or taking it out. 

The butter may be removed from the churn while in the 
eranular form; spread on the worker, and the salt sprinkled over 
it. Work a httle to incorporate the salt and possibly allow it to 
stand a little while till the salt dissolves; then finish the working. 

The amount of silt used must be determined by the demands 
of the market. For the general market one ounce of salt for each 
pound of unworked butter is about right. The main thing is to 
learn what the market wants and then adopt a method which will 
give uniform results. If it is not convenient to weigh butter and 
salt, use a small measure of salt for a certain number of gallons 
of cream. For hand separator cream this method will give quite 
uniform results. 

Working.—The butter is worked to expel the surplus mois- 
ture, to incorporate the salt and to give the butter a compact body. 
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Overworking injures the texture and makes the butter apjear 
greasy. When possible, it is desirable to work the butter a little 
and then allow it to stand for a couple of hours or until next day; 
then finish. If there is not a suitable place to keep the butter in 
between workings, it is better to finish it right up. The working 
should be stopped when the butter breaks, with a slight tendency 
to hold together or string out in short pin points. As soon as it 
passes the stage where it breaks with a clean break, stop working. 
More butter is injured by overworking than by insufficient work- 
ing. 

Package.—The package should suit the market. Pound 
prints (standard size 214x23¢x45% inches) are gaining in public 
favor very rapidly and are a convenient form for packing, for 
handling and for table use. Wrapped in first-class parchment 
paper and placed in a manilla wrapper, called cartons, good butter 
will command a fair price and in most markets, a cent or more 
above that which is equally good packed in jars or irregular 
packages. 

If prints are to be packed in boxes immediately it will usually 
be better to wrap them in dry paper, while if they are to be han- 
dled or allowed to stand, the paper will stay in shape better if 
dipped in cold water before wrapping. 

Do not use wax paper for butter. A strong dairy parch- 
ment paper is the best for the purpose. 

Marketing.—Private customers who will contract for a reg- 
ular supply at a fixed price are usually the highest price market 
available to the maker of first-class dairy butter, as the express 
charges, commission, etc., on comparatively small lots are too high 
to warrant shipping. While private customers pay the highest 
price for good butter regularly supplied, the time required in de- 
livery and collections is considerable. Frequently a grocer who 
has the best class of trade will contract for all of the butter at a 
fair price. Uniform quality from week to week and regularity 
of delivery are essential if fancy prices are secured. 

Weighing and Testing Milk.—One of the most important 
things which may be done to increase the profit from the milch 
cows kept on the farm is to know accurately how much milk and 
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butter they are producing annually. Each one must be fed a 
year no matter whether it is grain or pasture, and she should pro- 
duce enough over and above cost of care and feed to make a rea- 
sonable profit. 

While it may pay to weigh the milk of each cow at each milk- 
ing, especially with pure bred dairy cows, it is often impracticable 
to do this, but it will pay every farmer to weigh the milk one 
morning and one night each month throughout the year and multi- 
ply this by the number of days in the month, and uge this as a 
basis for estimating the year’s production. Careful experiments 
show that this method will give reasonably close results. It has 
been repeatedly shown that even the person who is milking the 
cows cannot determine the relative amount of milk or butter 
produced by the several cows in a herd without the aid of scales 
and tester. 

When the milk is made into butter or sold on the basis of the 
butter fat, a Babcock test should be used and an estimate of the 
yearly fat production secured. This may be done as follows. At 
the milkings, when the weighing is done, have a pint fruit jar or 
other convenient vessel for each cow that is to be tested. After 
weighing the milk, pour from one pail to another at least twice. 
The first milk drawn from the cow is very poor in butter fat, often 
testing as low as 1.5 per cent, while the last is very rich; the last 
pint or two may test as high as eight or nine per cent. In order 
to get a fair test it must be thoroughly mixed as described. A 
sample taken during the milking will not be a fair one. After 
thoroughly mixing, place a little in the jar, say three or four 
tablespoonfuls, at the second milking, add about as much more. 
From this mixed sample the small amount required for testing 
may be taken. 

Directions for operating the test usually accompany the ma- 
chine, only some suggestions are here given which may be useful. 
Any bright boy or girl, 14 or 15 years old, can learn to operate 
the test accurately with a little practice. 

Mixing Samples.—Samples should be mixed Ee. pouring 
from one vessel to another, immediately before they are meas- 
ured with the pipette. Shaking the sample will some times churn 
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parts of the butter, especially if the sample has been warmed up, 
Pouring is the best way. 


When lumps of cream are not broken up by pouring and the 
milk is not eurdled, it will often help matters to warm the sample 
by placing the jar of milk in warm water a few minutes. 

Composite samples may be taken when it is desired to test all 
of the milk produced in a week or two, but do not want to test 
each milking separately. "They should be used at the creamery 
for determining the amount of fat brought by each patron. 
Taken as follows: Into a jar which has a tight cover, put a cor- 
rosive sublimate tablet, or small quantity of bichromate of pota- 
sium, and each day add a small amount of milk. Care should be 
taken to see that the new milk and any cream adhering to the 
sides of the vessel are thoroughly mixed by rotating rather than 
by shaking the jar. 

At the end of the desired period test this composite sample 
in the usual way, with the pounds of inilk given during the period 
covered by the sample, and the per cent of fat given by the test, 
the pounds of fat produced are easily determined. 

In creamery practice, if the composite sample has not kept 
properly it can often be dissolved by putting a very little common 
lye into the sample when ready to test, and allow it to stand a 
short time, shaking it occasionally. 

Test not clear, may be due to too strong acid, in which case 
use less of it, or allowing the milk and acid to stand before mix- 
ing. Particles of cork in the acid may do it. If acid is weak 
there will be a light deposit below the fat column; it may be 
avoided by using more acid. 

Reading should be done from the lowest part of the bottom 
curve of the fat column to the point where the upper curve of the 
fat touches the glass. A pair of dividers may be used in read- 
ing. Spread the points as far apart as the length of the fat 
columns; then place the lower one on the zero mark, and the 
upper point shows the reading. 

Fertilizing Material Removed in Farm Products.—The fol- 
lowing figures are presented to emphasize the reason why it is 
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desirable to feed on the farm the crops that are grown upon it, 
and sell only live stock and dairy products, thus removing from 
the farm the minimum amount of valuable fertilizer elements and 
eventually returning to the land the major portion of the manure, 
solid and liquid, if properly taken care of. 

The purchase of concentrated feeds, bran, linseed, cotton- 
seed and gluten meals, brings onto the farm from $10.00 to $12.00 
worth of these same valuable elements per ton of feed, about 
three-fourths of which goes into the manure. 

An understanding of these facts suggests why dairying is 
one of the surest and quickest means of building up and main- 
taining the-soils which have been depleted by continuous crop- 
ping. 

To estimate the value of commercial fertilizers, the State 
Chemist values nitrogen at 15c per pound, phosphoric acid 3%c, 
and potash 6c per pound. ‘These prices with table IIT in “ Feeds 
and Feeding ”’ as a basis for the fertilizer elements in the common 
farm products show that $100 worth of the various farm products 


will contain nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash worth as fol- 
Value of fertilizing 


lows: wait 
Material in $100. 
Product. Market Price. worth of pro- 
Roughness— ducts. 
Oat Straw Al als eee en bs Se ees $3.50 per ton — $99.65 
Corn=StOMer ait sak Scie ices poe eee 4.00 per ton 97.47 
Wihieak, Sita We oa semi dia eat oer 3.00 per ton 82.29 
PAWIOLEY, EY Aik eur vies ee eS Cone ee ore 8.00 per ton 65.39 
Grains— 
GED ait ie 4 deco nts Ae oe A ee .o5 per bu. 64.30 
Oats SAL bnsmrtcth pce Bias 6 any Oh wrt teted aes .20 per bu. 59.98 
Were = Stitanct, Go utente ote EES .60 per bu. 41.16 
Barley: Aisa cis 4 eras Me eee Le Lee .40 per bu. 3a.00 
Live Stock— 
Sheep? at 1iciste writ: saree Saas wel Pd 3.00 per 100 fb. 11.44 
ar ea i eri ere ee ecg Daag OS on eee 4.00 per 100 fb. 10.41 
W Oo0l-—-lin washed at hei os Ak 8 aS one .20 per Ib. 6.69 
EROS E Peer ea Me ao Ae eee ae 4.50 per 100 Ib. 6.59 
Dairy Products— 
1 GUN eae OP ene icc We aR Mahigy sti AR MET A yre rege eae oe Nl .90 per 100 Ib. 10.72 
CIRBESE Gabi. atone. eames eee aerate tiene 10 per Ib: 6.82 
CCAM Qe ete cotter ee ates ot TREO Dee .48 per gallon 1.05 
Buber Mawes «FAR Ae a .20 per Ib. AL 
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In my institute work, I show the charts and say “If you can fix 
them in your mind, and mix these two feeds you will very mater- 
ially improve what you are already doing. 
On the other hand there are only one or two feeds that are 
so nearly balanced themselves in the way of chemical composi- 
tion. 


DISCUSSION. 


QO :—About the feed values? 

A:—That feeding subject is a large one. There is a sample 
ration that I figured out that shows a representative balanced 
ration. What is a balanced ration? It is simply one in which 
the chemical elements are present in such proportions as to meet 
the needs of the animal body. ‘The chemist when he takes a feed 
fWwanalize it, puts it in the oven and dries it out. Then he 
analizes the dry matter. All the different elements can be 
grouped into two groups. Those which tend to make fat and 
heat and those which make the lean meat and energy, the protein 
and carbohydrates and fat. In a general way, for every pound 
of protein we ought to have somewhere from five and a half to 
six and a half or seven of carbohydrates and fat. That is in the 
dairy cows ration. In corn, which you all know is the fattening 
feed there is 11 pounds of the fat making material. For every 
pound of protein we get four times as much carbohydrates and 
fat. JI said the dairy cow wants about one to five and a half, 
some say six anda half. In order to balance up a ration you must 
begin with a feed that is too wide, not one that is too narrow. 
(Look at this chart.) There is a group of feeds that has too 
much fattening and not-enough milk making. And here is 
another group which has too much lean making, casein, etc. 
There is all your farm crops. ‘There are the bought feeds plus a 
few of the farm crops. I am not going far into balanced rations. 
Clover hay is the only one in that whole list, and blue 
grass is another one. Those two feeds are the only ones that are 
real close. If you have lots of corn fodder, don’t feed all clover 
at one time and all the corn stover. Mix the two together. The 
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clover will help to balance. If you have to buy feed, don’t buy 
bran and feed it by itself and then feed corn next, mix the two 
together as you go along. If you find that a.good thing, then 
make the ration a little closer. You can’t do it all at once. But 
there is not one of you who can’t receive those two lists and mix 
the two together. 


THURSDAY EVENING SESSION 


By the President:—We are now going to hear from Iowa. 
We have heard from Nebraska, Kansas and Missouri and will 
now listen to Mr. Shilling, the President of the National Dairy 
Union. 


ADDRESS. 


By S. B. Shilling. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen :—I always feel when 
I stand before an audience and am introduced with my multi- 
plicity of honors that I am at a disadvantage. It takes the man 
so long to tell who I am that I lose time that I might be talking 
to you. 

I feel that before I touch upon the subject I am to speak 
to you about, I must congratulate the dairymen of this part of the 
State of Illinois, for the wonderful record they have made in the 
dairy business. 

I am informed that it has only been three years since they 
engaged in the dairy business, and that last year at the two con- 
densers here they received 100,000 pounds of milk daily. It 
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seems almost impossible. I would like to tell that story in lowa, 
but I dare not do it. We have been in the business for thirty 
years, and in certain parts of the state do nothing else, and we 
can’t begin to show any such a record as that. When I was com- 
ing down on the train yesterday afternoon, I heard a story about 
Egypt and it illustrated your enterprise. It is a little bit different 
from the story about the man who died and thought he was in 
heaven, but was in the other place. ‘This man died and really 
went to heaven. He was being shown around through the beauti- 
ful city by Peter, and commenting on the quietness and the still- 
ness and beauty and happiness that seemed to reign supreme 
everywhere, and he came upon two or three men who had balls 
and chains on their legs. “How is this? I am content in this 
place, but to find a thing of this kind where everything is so quiet 
and happy and these men with balls and chains on their legs?” 
“Those fellows come from Egypt in southern Illinois and if we 
were to take the balls and chains off them they will go back,” 
said Peter. The story was a good one to me. I never heard it 
before. 

1 don’t know how to talk to you. I have been used to talk to 
people who produced milk for butter. I am not like the landlord 
who was in southern Colorado that said he had human nature 
down to so fine a point he could tell the political complexion of a 
man as soon as he came into the hotel. How he did it? He was 
a Democrat. If a Democrat goes into the wash room he wipes 
on the towel, combs his hair and empties the water and goes in 
and sits down at the table. If a Republican comes in he goes to 
the wash room and he combs his hair, but he goes off and leaves 
the water in the washbowl. If a Prohibitionist comes in he will 
wash in the water that the Republican leaves. But the worst 
that comes in is the Populist, he combs his whiskers and won’t 
wash at all. I haven’t got you people down just that fine as to 
know how to address you on dairy subjects, but am going to talk 
ona subject while relating to farming is entirely different, that is 
the war on milk products. It is a subject that is to you as inter- 
esting, and if looked at as it is in the butter producing part of the 
state is of more interest than any dairy subject that confronts us. 
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You have not followed with the same degree of interest the 
war that has been waged between the dairymen and the manutac- 
turing of oleomargarine as if you had been in the same condition 
we were in. If you had watched with the same degree of interest, 
you today would be sitting on the anxious seat just the same as 
we are, not knowing whether to build new creameries and ad- 
vance any further the dairy interests, or not. We are standing 
waiting for a decision of this question from the Supreme Court, 
which to the dairymen mean everything. You, as milk produc- 
ers, are equally interested with us in this question. ‘The fact is, 
if the oleomargarine people are successful in the suits that are 
pending today in which they knock out the law that has protected 
us for over two years, we have either got to quit dairying for but- 
ter purposes of go to turning our milk into condensers the same 
as you do. : 

The first that attracted the attention of the dairymen to this 
question was about six years ago. At one of the meetings it was 
said there had been an article that had been sold as a product of 
the dairy. I wish to make myself plain to you. We haven't got 
today any quarrel with the manufacturers of oleomargarine, nor 
we never have had, if they will manufacture and sell their pro- 
duct for what it is. That’s all we have asked of them. We ask 
them not to sell their product for our product of the dairy, but 
for what it was, and it is their business just as long as they do 
this. It is as legitimate as butter. 

But the fact is this. They manufacture their product to look 
like ours and sell it for our product. When I tell you that up to 
three years ago, the output of this product was 1238 million of 
pounds, or one-fourth of the entire product of the dairies of the 
United States, you will understand. If it was one-fourth of the 
product, it certainly must have depreciated the value of butter one- 
fourth, that is fair and natural to conclude. 

The National Dairy Union, of which I have the honor of 
being the head, was formed for the purpose of counteracting or 
compelling these manufacturers to sell this product for what it 
was, and I want to say this to you to show you what show a 
dairyman would have. Armour himself, when investigating the 
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aatter, testified that it could be made and sold at a profit of seven 
cents a pound. The product to manufacture it out of was unlim- 
ited, the capacity was unlimited. You can readily see had there 
been nothing done, had they been allowed to go ahead and man- 
ufacture and sell without any restrictions, where would we have 
been. Every one would have been forced through necessity to 
go out of dairying entirely. . 

First, I will give you the proceedings as they took place. We 
first secured the passage df a law taxing their product 2 cents a 
pound. We thought we had thrown every safeguard around the 
dairymen, but we found that the profits were so large that they 
had an incentive to manufacture the product and sell it in viola- 
tion of the law, and that our law was a dead letter. Then we se- 
cured the law we have now, in which the product colored to imi- 
tate butter is taxed 10c per lb., and uncolored reduced to 1-4 cts. 
No restriction now on the legitimate sale of their product, but 
places them in a position where, if they sell it for our product 
and color it, they have got to bring the price up to what butter 
is worth. It was our only salvation. It was the only way; it was 
forced upon us. We simply took it as a measure of self-protec- 
tion. This work has been accomplished by the National Daily 
Union. 

If I could take time to tell you of the fight from beginning 
to end, it would take much longer time than I have got. I will 
say this: There never was a-fight waged between two interests 
that was fought with the same degree of vigor, with the same vin- 
_ dictiveness as the two factors. It went through justice courts, 
circuit courts and now at last to the supreme court. ‘Taken before 
the state legislature of every state in the union, and finally before 
the national legislature, where we got the law we have at the 
present time. 


I will also say this for what we have accomplished. Where 
they had 123 millions of pounds, when this law was enacted, it 
fell to about 56,000,000 of pounds. Over seventy per cent of 
their product has been knocked out by this law. 

Three weeks ago we succeeded in getting three suits before 
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the Supreme Court of the United States and these are still pend- 
ing. ‘hey are the ones I referred to, on which we are waiting 
the decisions, and will decide whether we stay in the dairy busi- 
ness or whether we have got to give up the field to them. It 
depends upon these decisions. There are four other suits pend- 
ing. They all will hinge upon the ones argued three weeks 
age, except ones 

There was five months of this time in last year spent in 
coloring their product with palm oil, atid it was impossible ior any 
chemical test we could submit it to to determine what they: were 
using. During those five months one company alone failed to pay 
the government $30,000 which after it was determined what 
coloring they were using, the government called for and forced 
them to pay. They paid the $30,000, but commenced suit on the 
government for a return of this money. 


That is another suit to test the law and nothing more or less 
than this. Arriving at the same results in another way. If they 
are successful in this suit, it nullifies the law we have now. 


It has been no pleasure for the officers of the organization 
to keep up the organization. We formed for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the dairy industry, and I know the officers were in hopes 
that at the end of the year we could close. We concluded that 
if we continued we must hunt for funds and put up a big fight. 
So we decided to incorporate. We did that within thirty days. 
It is now the National Dairy Union. We are incorporated under 
the laws of your state for the purpose of protecting the dairy 
industry and furthering the dairy industry in every way, shape 
or manner we can. 

I make this statement to you. It has cost us over $40,000 
to accomplish what we have. It may seem strange to you to 
know where we got the money. We secured it from the dairy- 
men of the country from subscriptions. Every creameryman 
from the west sent subscriptions in and that is principally the way 
the money was collected. 

After we found it necessary to continue the work another 
year, we had to raise more funds. We asked all the best author- 
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ities in the country to contribute an article which they did. Ex- 
Gov. Hoard who was president of the Union contributed and we 
got an article from every agricultural writer of note in the United 
States, something from every dairy school, and if I had time I 
would-tell you all about it. I will say this to you. There is not a 
book published today that has the same informattion between its 
covers that there is in this book, for the benefit of the dairyman. 
If I was selling the book for my own benefit, or the benefit of a 
company, it would be all right for me to say more, but it is bad 
taste to say more here about it. J am representing your busi- 
ness as dairymen; our money has been raised largely from the sale 
of this book. We sold nearly 20,000 in one year. That has been 
our principal source of revenue, and it is furnishing a large part 
today. 

I could go on and show you and tell you of the work we are 
conducting at the present time, how the law is violated. Hardly 
a week goes over, but what our attention 1s called to violations of 
the law in which we have to spur on the people that enforce it 
to take the.cases up and prosecute them. Last week two were 
convicted. Sometimes they get off and sometimes they get sent 
to the pen, if they persist‘after being warned. They are given 
every chance to change or quit. Last week one got a year and 
another six months. 

All I want to say is this: It is a business you all are interested 
in. You are interested in the National Dairy Union; it is pro- 
tecting you. We are fighting your battles for you and the only 
way to come before you and ask for your support is through the 
purchase of this book at $1.00. 

I won't take any more of your time. I am glad to have had 
an opportunity of telling you what this organization is. J thank 
you. 

By the President :—I would like to say that possibly he might 
have some of these books. 

A :—I have, yes sir. 

It has some of the best knowledge you can get. You heard 
him speak of Gov. Hoard, and I believe H. B. Gurler has quite 
a piece? 
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Fu Vesisin. 
By the President :—It relates to feed and feeding. It isa 
book that a man would want to take home with him. 


FEEDING DAIRY COWS. 


Prof. W. J. Fraser, Dairy Husbandry, University of IIlinois. 


1. Secure the rough fodders in the best possible condition 
and use them liberally, as they are much cheaper than concen- 
trates. 

2. Feed concentrates in proportion to the milk flow. 

3. Study and supply the individual needs of each cow. 

Before man had control over animals and they became do- 
mesticated there were no highly specialized forms, and when they 
roved wild on the prairies or in the forests, the problem of the 
particular kind and character of their food supply was not an 
important one for they were not expected to draw loads of several 
tons weight, or to produce the abnormal yields of milk that are 
given by the highly developed dairy cows of ‘today. However, 7 
after man domesticated animals and began to develop breeds suit- 
ed to special purposes, as draft, speed, beef, or milk, the question 
of their food supply became an all important one, for in order to 
secure the best results their food must be adapted to their spec- 
ial needs. 

One fact of great importance, and which must not be lost 
sight of in economical feeding, is that the amount, kind, and 
character of the food an animal requires depends entirely upon _ 
the use to which that animal is going to put food. A cheap team” 
may be kept through an idle time on a kind of feed that would 
not be at all suited to the needs of a race horse dtiring the train- 
ing season, or of a valuable cow yielding 100 pounds of milk a 
day during an official test. 
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In order that a cow may produce the greatest yield of which 
she is capable she must be given the right kinds of feed and the 
correct amount of each, or a loss more than proportional to the 
feed withheld will result in a decrease in yield. There is little 
use in paying high prices and establishing a good dairy herd un- 
less careful attention is to be given to the amount and character 
of the feed, for however well bred and efficient the individuals 
they cannot give in their product what they do not receive in their 
food. 

The nutrients contained in all feeding stuffs, as well as in 
animal bodies and in milk, may be divided into five classes as 
follows : 


Water, 

Ash, (mineral compounds). 

Protein, (nitrogen compounds). 
Carbohydrates, (starches, sugar, etc). 
Fats, (or oils). 


While an ample supply of pure water is one of the first re- 
quisites of good stock feeding, it is usually supplied in abundance 
at comparatively little cost and will not be considered further in 
this duscussion. 

Ash or mineral matter is present in all feeding stuffs in 
sufficient quantities so that. an animal property nourished with 
the other constituents is sure to receive enough mineral matter; 
we will, therefore, pass that group of substances also. 

Protein. 

Protein is the name applied to the constituents of feeds 
which contain nitrogen, and feeding stuffs which are rich 12 
this element dre frequently called nitrogenous feeds. Among 
these are: Oil meal, cotton seed meal, gluten meal, and the leg- 
umes ; as cow peas, alfalfa and clover. The white of an egg, the 
gluten of flour, the lean part of meat, and the casein of. milk are 
all good examples of protein. 

The principal use of protein in the body is to build muscles, 
teplace their waste, and form casein in milk. There are two 
reasons why special attention should be given to the amount of 
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protein contained in the different feeds; first, because it is us- 
ually deficient, especially in feeds for dairy cows; second, be- 
cause no other class of substances can perform the same functions. 


Carbohydrates. 


Carbohydrates is the name applied to the carbonaceous group 
of substances such as starch, sugar, and the woody parts of plants 
known as crude fiber. This group forms the larger part of the 
food consumed by animals, as we shall see later. Carbohydrates 
furnish heat to keep up the body temperature, energy to perform 
the body functions and the muscular activity, and if fed in excess 
of these demands fat may be stored up in the body. In the case 
of the dairy cow, carbohydrates, besides supplying the above re- 
quirements, furnish the constituents for forming milk sugar and 
fat in milk. 


Fat. 


Every one is familiar with fat in its different forms; as, 
tallow in the steer, lard in the hog, and fat in milk. In «cin 
there is about 4.3 per cent of fat, or oil, and in flaxseed a much 
larger proportion, while in most of the rough fodders there is 
comparatively little. Fat in the food nourishes the body in exaccly 
the same way as do carbohydrates, namely, furnishes heat and 
energy and forms fat. The chief difference between fat and car- 
bohydrates is that the former is a more concentrated form of 
food, one pound being equal to 2.4 pounds of carbohydrates. It 
should be remembered that fat and carbohydrates are interchange- 
able, that is, whichever one is in excess may take the place of the 
other, but it must also be borne in mind that however great the ex- 
cess of carbohydrates and fat in the ration, no more muscle can be 
formed in the body, or casein produced in the milk than there is 
protein in the food supplied. In other words, where protein is in 
excess it can take the place of carbohydrates and fat, but no 
amount of carbohydrates and fat can take the place of protein in 
the least degree. 
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: Digestible Nutrients. 


The digestibility of the different constituents of feeds is of 
great importance, as only that portion of feeding stuffs which 
passes into solution during the process of digestion and is ab- 
sorbed into the blood is of value to the animal. This portion of 
the various feeds is known as the digestible nutrients. 7 

The difference between the total nutrients and the total di- 
gestible nutrients 1s marked; for example, by referring to feeding 
tables we find that in 100 pounds of clover hay there are 12.3 
pounds of protein, but of this only 6.8 pounds are diegstible and 
can be used to nourish the animal. The digestible nutrients are, 
therefore, the only ones considered in making up rations. 

Table 1.—Digestible Nutrients Required Per Day for a 1,000 Pound Cow 
for Maintenance and Following Yielcis. 

Much careful study and investigation has been devoted to 
the question of determining amounts of digestible protein, car- 
_bohydrates, and fat needed for cows of different weights and vary- 
ing yields. To Professor T. L. Haecker belongs the credit of 
securing the data from which the following table has been com- 


puted. 


Carbohy- Nutri- 

Protein.  drates, Fat, tive 

ib Tb Ib. ratio 

For maintenance. ........... Klee se a e 1210.3 
SE CRATE Stats yc. Se dee cece esse 1.10 8.81 24 Le SysSep 
SE i eae | 9.16 .26 5 ese a! 
SOS ASS i rr 1.24 7.5 .29 Let Bee 
mere Tn itiers sy fate. ee ee 1.49 10.62 Py a ae 
Met falls 205 fat... ee ee 1.63 ee 42 ibe 
OO 2 Ct perard 12.02 AT u Fae a! 
EU i | rr 1.89 12.43 ‘pi. a Fes 
ie ato Pt 2.10 12.48 .58 1 tee ca 3 
Memmoniatiic SoG fat. lk. Za 14.53 .66 fh 7 ee 
SN 5 2.29 14.24 64 Ls 659 
ne tik 4% fat .............5%. 2.57 15.64 74 Ee 638 
Meme titi 5% fat ....:.......... 2.85 17.04 84 PG y 
Mma, fate.) 2... kes 2.68 16.05 .78 U246.2 
A OSS) 3.03 17.80 90 13, 6.6 
Meet, fat es 3.38 19.55 1.03 eg es) 
Mumeinitic 3% fat ............... 3.08 17.86 92 L165 
Murat 49 fat 2.1... . le 3.50 19.96 107 127614 
Memmmrnitnin 5% fat ............... 3.92 22.06 1.22 Peis 
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In all animals there is a constant breaking down of the 
body tissues caused by wear, there is energy expended in keeping 
up the vital processes and in maintaining the body temperature. 
The food used to rebuild worn-out tissues and to furnish heat and 
energy when the animal is at rest, is called the food of main- 
tenance. For a 1,000 pound cow this food of maintenance 
amounts to about .7 of a pound protein, 7 pounds carbohydrates, 
and .1 of a pound fat; as is given in the first line of Table 1. Ifa 
cow of this weight is producing 80 pounds of 4 per cent milk, she 
will require digestible nutrients about as follows: 


Carbohy- 
Protein, drates, Fat, 
Ib. ae Tt 
For ‘maintenance. os eee oe eo eee. EE eee ae ty it 
For 30 pounds of 4 per cent milk, (including main- 
LOMAINOB)): » 5 s../Ciea ete bdeceals (ete are sands Glee rt tab ane 2.10 13.48 .58 


A cow of the same weight producing 40 pounds of 4 per cent 
milk will require a ration containing 2.57 pounds protein, 15.64 
pounds carbohydrates, and .74 of a pound fat. If her yield were 
50 pounds of 4 per cent milk, her ration should contain 3.03 
pounds protein, 17.80 pounds carbohydrates, and .90 of a pound 
fat. 

In feeding dairy cows, the fact that they should be fed ac- 
cording to their milk production is frequently overlooked. A cow 
capable of producing 60 pounds of 4 per cent milk a day, must be 
fed a much larger amount of digestible nutrients, if she is to pro- 
duce her greatest yield, than a cow giving only 10 pounds of milk 
testing 3 per cent. 

This point should be strongly emphasized, for a cow cannot 
give in her product what she does not receive in her food. By 
referring to Table 1, the nutrients required for any yield of milk 
may be easily determined. If the cow weighs more or less than 
1,000 pounds, a proportional increase or decrease in the food for 
maintenance should be made. 

From the weight of a cow and the amount of milk she will 
produce on liberal feeding, the required nutrients may be deter- 
mined. The next step is to select such feeds as will best supply 
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these nutrients. We will take, for example, a 1,000 pound cow 
producing 30 pounds of 4 per cent milk and by referring to Table 
1, find that she requires 2.1 pounds protein, 13.48 pounds carbo- 
hydrates, and .58 of a pound fat. 


If one wishes to feed clover hay and corn and cob meal, he 
can make up a trial ration by taking 15 pounds of clover hay and 
8 pounds of corn and cob meal. The nutritive value of each of 
_ these feeds can then be determined from feeding tables which give 
the amount of digestible nutrients in 100 pounds of the different 
feeds. We find that 100 pounds of clover hay contains 6.8 pounds 
protein, 35.8 pounds carbohydrates, and 1.7 pounds fat. Dividing 
each of these amounts by 100 we have the digestible nutrients in 
one pound, multiplying by 15 we have the digestible nutrients in 
15 pounds which is, 1.02 pounds protein, 5.87 pounds carbohy- 
drates, and .25 of a pound fat. 


In the same manner are found the protein, carbohydrates, 
and fat in 8 pounds of corn and cob meal. ‘Taking the digestible 
nutrients in the given amounts of each of these substances we have 
the following ration: 


Ration A. 

Digestible Nutrients. 

Carbohy: 
Protein. drates. Fat, 
Lb. tb. Ib. tb. 
ES SE 15 1,02 5.3 25 
meee and COb meal ............... 8 0 4.80 20 
motal nutrients in ration ......... 137 10.17 48 

Nutrients required for a 1,000 Ib. 

cow giving 30 Ib. 4% milk .... 2.1 13.48 58 


By comparing the total nutrients in this ration with the re- 
quired nutrients for a cow producing 30 pounds of 4 per cent milk, 
it is found that the ration is deficient in both protein and carbohy- 
drates. To bring the nutrients up to the amount required we 
try adding six pounds of bran and the ration is then as follows: 
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Ration B. 

Digestible Nutrients. 

Carbohy- 
Protein. drates. Fat, 
Lb. tb. tb. a: 
Clover Way pre e Sas Sa ee oe eer 15 1.02 5.0 t 25 
Corn: and) GO) meal” <2 «sess sa tae 8 con 4.80 2a 
BV AM eon st oe ce ee ee ee 6 Te 2.30 16 
Total nutMents.sin. TATION «6250 s.2s0e0 t 2.10 12.52 .64 

Nutrients required for a 1,000 Ib. 

cow giving 30 Ib. 4% milk..... 2.10 13.48 58 


The amount of protein, carbohydrates, and fat now cor- 
respond closely with the nutrients required, for all practical pur- 
poses. | 

If one wishes to feed clover hay, corn silage, corn meal, and 
ground oats, he can make up a trial ration by taking 8 pounds of 
clover hay, 40 pounds of silage, 4 pounds of corn meal, and 4 
pounds of ground oats. The nutritive value of each of these feeds 
can then be determined from the amount of digestible nutrients 
in 100 pounds given in feeding tables. ‘Taking the digestible 
nutrients in the given amounts of each of these substances we 
have the following trial ration: 


Ration C (Trial Ration.) 


Digestible Nutrients. 


Carbohy- 

Protein. drates. Fat, 

Lb. tb. tb. Tb. 

Glover Hay, Shake ie. ohn walk ae eee 8 54 2.86 14 

WOPni seta SCUR ae. aoc oes arta a ae 40 36 4.52 28 

GCorn“meal tte. es ee. os oe 4 ok 2.67 AG 

Ground ‘oats HenAcdtes OReie ee 4 ‘on 1.89 19 

otal, Hutriests.cin’ ration 2.5... . 1.58 11.94 76 
Nutrients required for a 1,000 ib. 

cow giving 30 Ib. 4% milk..... 2:10 13.48 58 


By comparing the total nutrients in this ration with the re- 
quired nurtients for a cow producing 30 pounds of 4 per cent 
milk, it is found that the ration is deficient in both protein and 
carbohydrates, but needs a larger proportion of protein than of 
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carbohydrates to bring the nutrients up to the amount required. 
Adding one pound each of corn meal, ground oats, and linseed 
meal, we have ration D, which is a good economical ration, and 
fulfills the desired requirements. 


Ration D. 

Digestible Nutrients. 

Carbohy- 
Protein. drates. Fat, 
Lb. Ib. Tb. Ib. 
MTR as dc a te 5 ct elec eb ees 8 54 2.86 14 
Se 40 .36 4.52 .28 
ne ee 5 39 3.34 22 
0 Oo a 5 46 2.36 21 
ESOC 25 | i a i a a 1 29 38 07 
Sota! nutrients in ration ......... 2.04 13.41 . 92 

Nutrients required for a 1,000 tb. 

cow giving 30 Ib. 4% milk..... 2.10 13.48 58 


Balanced Ration. 


If the protein and the carbohydrates are in such proportion 
as will best suit the needs of the animal, the ration is said to be 
balanced. If the amount of protein in the ration is small in pro- 
portion to the carbohydrates the ration is called wide; if the 
amount of protein is large in proportion to the carbohydrates, 
the ration is called narrow. 

Since the needs of different animals vary greatly, it will be 
seen that a ration which is balanced for one animal or class of 
animals may be decidedly too wide or too narrow to be econo- 
mical for another class. Young and growing animals and cows 
producing a large flow of milk require a much larger proportion 
of protein, or in other words a narrower ration, than animals 
after they have completed their growth, or cows when giving a 
smaller flow of milk, or entirely dry. The difference in the 
amount of protein required by cows giving large and small flows 
of milk may be seen by referring to Table 1. 

In feeding dairy cows, several things must be considered be- 
sides the amount of digestible nutrients contained in the feed. 
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The ration must be palatable, and of such a nature that a cow can 
eat a sufficient quantity to supply her needs. 

There is enough nutriment in 300 pounds of oat straw for a 
cow giving 60 pounds of 4 per cent milk, but it would be absurd 
to expcct a cow to produce such a yield on oat straw alone, as her 
capacity could not handle more than one-tenth this bulk in one 
day. ‘The concentrates, too, must be in the proper form to be best 
utilized by the cow. ‘To get the most out of grains they should be 
ercund for the mastication is seldom, if ever, complete enough to 
break all the kernels, and those passing through the digestive 
tract unbroken are of no use to the animal and are, therefore, 
wasted. This difficulty may be partially obviated by mixing the 
grain and coarse fodder together. By feeding oats in the sheaf, 
or in the form of hay, or by mixing chopped hay with the grain, 
it will be much more thoroughly masticated, as grain eaten with 
roughage passes to the rumen and is remasticated in chewing the 
cud. 


Ration E—Roughage Not Palatable and Concentrates too Heavy. 


Digestible Nutrients. 


Carbohy- 

Protein. drates. Fat, 

Lb. TD. Tb. Tb. 

Corn. Stover <.A kent ert Ae 10 ra ir 3.24 OT 

Ostiistranice fries et are ee air ee if 08 2.70 .06 
Corn nieaiot: eG setae: oie fae 8 .62 5.34 4 

On Cale Ne ce eee cea ten 4 as 1.60 Be Li 

Total’ nutrients in: ration: \. 23% .4o 2.00 12.88 58 
Nutrients required for a 1,000 tb. 

cow giving 30 Ib. 4% milk..... 2.10 13.48 58 


It will be seen that this ration is correct so far as the chemi- 
cal composition is concerned but that the roughage is lacking in 
palatability so that a cow will not relish it, and the concentrates, 
while highly nutritious, are what dairymen call too heavy. Oil 
meal is so highly concentrated that it should not be fed in large 
quantities. This ration should be lightened by adding some light 
bulky concentrate, as bran or ground oats and made more pala 
table by substituting oat hay for oat straw. After making thes 
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slight changes we have ration F., which is lighter and more pala- 
table yet contains practically the same amounts of the different 
digestible nutrients. 


Ration F.—An Economical Ration. 


Digestible Nutrients. 


Carbohy- 

Protein. drates. Fat, 

Lb. Ib. tb. tb. 

SIMO ep ee ean 10 a 3.24 07 

SM trl Sc oc so ovele s ee ee (i .30 S20 zi 

MRIEURTIDR GNM Soe ce ke ce ee ce 6 AT 4.00 .26 

POMPEU ts fs Gv ct cee ee 6 fies) 2.00 16 

EE sn cc kw ew vo le oh 1 28 40 cA 08 

Pereeenairedts in Tation ......... 1.95 13.24 .63 
Nutrients required for a 1,000 fb. 

cow giving 30 Ib. 4% milk..... 2.10 13.48 58 


Examples of Practical, Economical Rations. 


The rations given below are compounded so as to be palatable 
and at the same time have the proper chemical composition. ‘They 
are suited to the needs of a 1,000 pound cow giving 30 pounds of 
4 per cent milk, the same as the preceding ones; the requirements 
being 2.10 pounds protein, 13.48 pounds carbohydrates, and .58 
of a pound fat. 


Ration G. 

Digestible Nutrients. 

Carbohy- 
Protein. drates. Fat, 
Lb. Tb. Ib. FD: 
LS LE ee rea te 82 4.30 .20 
So aa 40 36 4.52 .28 
MINE 2 hte wes welt we 2 16 1.33 .09 
A eS oo vou aii oie Gow | ses eure ye 2 18 95 08 
ENUM te LA esr cua Bo s.\e sisi’ bmw e050 tae 24 18 05 
NM ch ig sc cle ak pho 2 1 ZO 48 ike 
Mean matricnts!..% Ata. ale 2,02 12.31 81 


Nutritive ration—1: 7.5. 
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Ration H. 
Digestible Nutrients. 
Carbohy- 
Protein. drates. Fat, 
Lb. tb. Tb. tb. 
Corn silace: S908.1. p32 a Coe wr eokinee 30 Bb 3.39 .02 
COW DEE Nays of iots coe Weds noe a r .76 2.70 .08 
ORCA: Rohe ee in Rata one oe cee, Se teanle T 30 3.25 10 
Corn: and top meal. “2 veakat basse 5 2a 3.00 14 
ERA Ce hae coho aes oi ean Sraetete) o aa S wt 1.18 .08 
RG SE: INS SAR, SEACRURE s AN-e o I by 1 .28 40 .03 
LoOval maine ck ie be ees 2.20 13.92 45 
Nutritive ratio—1: 6.8. . 
Ration | 
Digestible Nutrients. 
Carbohy- 
Protein. drates. Fat, 
‘Lb. Ib. Tb. Ib. 
COLT SHOVED glo. cre ata “eee & Otek eee aie 10 ag, 3.24 07 
ClOpetcHay (Scns kee ee er eee eee 8 54 2.86 14 
Day HAS 2s alveicn Mee ate eee 8 34 att 12 
Corn-and cob mMmealon iad 5 22 3.00 14 
Bray vist nada eredveme ee erase 2 .24 .78 .05 
Cotton seed meal oda, sas. vine aces 2 74 34 24 
Total intirients “20.5 Bole sa) 2.20 13.93 76 
Nutritive ratio—1: 7. 
Ration J. 
Digestible Nutrients. 
Carbohy-. 
Protein. drates. Fat, — 
Lb. Ib. Ib. tb. 
CORN SUOV Cli crv 3 Sacbade cies ee 10 m ly 3.24 07 
Gow pea - Ha vies s.i:\'ae da ccoce: cleo ee 10 1.08 3.86 ug 
Corn and cob meal 265022. tc. 7 ou 4.20 .20 
Blan i 4.ue eee avidive! Sb rue iis eke 4 49 1.57 pa (1h 
Total mytrienics” is van. eee 2.05 12.87 49 


Nutritive ratio—1:6:8. 


The farmer should, as a rule, aim to raise the greater portion — 
of the feed for his stock on the farm. Since rough feed is usually — 
much cheaper than grain, too much importance cannot be placed — 
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on securing hay and fodder in the best possible condition. If 
hay is unduly exposed to dew and rain during the time of curing 
it loses much, both in nutrition and palatability. It is also 1m- 
portant that hay and fodder be cut at the proper stage, before 
becoming too ripe and the stems woody. 


Leguminous plants, (those bearing their seeds in pods or 
legumes), as clover, alfalfa, cow peas, beans, etc., are rich in 
protein and should be raised in sufficient quantities to supply the 
necessary protein for the stock. If the supply of protein is defi- 
cient some feed rich in that substance should be purchased to 
complete the ration. 


Grain feed should not usually compose over half the ration, 
and from that to nothing according to the character of the rough- 
age available and amount of milk being given by the cow. In 
general it is a safe rule to feed hberally on good roughage and 
vary the grain feed to suit the requirements of the individual. 


When cows have luxurient pasture during the late spring be- 
fore the heat is excessive or flies troublesome, the conditions are 
as near: ideal for dairy cows as it is easy to obtain. The nearer 
we can approach this condition the year around the better for milk 
production. It is, therefore, essential to the best yields and most 
economical results, that succulent food be provided for cows dur- 
ing the winter months. There are two ways of providing this 
succulent food,—by silage and by root crops. 


By comparing the results obtained at several different exper- 
iment stations it is found that corn commonly yields about twice 
as much dry matter per acre as root crops. Since roots require 
much more hand labor, which is so expensive in this country, it 
is more economical for the Illinois farmer to get the succulent 
feed during the winter from the corn silage than from root crops. 

Silage is especially valuable on farms or in communities 
where rough feed is scarce, for more stock can be kept on a given 
area of land with the silo than in any other way, with the same 
amount of labor expended. No farmer keeping ten or more cows 
can afford to be without a silo. 
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Green Feed for Summer Drought. 


Dairymen suffer greatly nearly every summer by not 
supplying proper green feed for their cows during the hot dry 
weather of midsummer. This shortage of feed comes at a very 
inopportune time since the cows are already beginning to feel the 
effect of the heat and flies which of themselves quite impercepti- 
bly lessen the flow of milk, and if feed is cut short at the same time 
the shrinkage is certain to be large. The flow diminishing at this 
time of year is a great loss because it is practically impossible to 
restore the shrinkage during that period of lactation. A con- 
tinuous supply of feed is equally essential to the successful main- 
tenance of young and growing animals. 

A pasture will carry much more stock during spring, ‘early 
summer, and fall, than it will in the dry weather of midsummer. 
By helping it out during this season with partial soiling, the cattle 
have better feed and more stock can be carried on a given area 
than by pasturing alone. Feed may be supplied in two ways, 
either by growing some crop that can be pastured off by turing 
on the cows a short time each day or by cutting the crop and 
hauling to the cows in the stable, yard, or pasture. The former 
method is the more economical of labor, but there is greater waste 
of feed and it requires either a small field or some temporary 
fencing. Such crops should be planted as will mature in proper 
succession with each in its best stage of growth insuring a con- 
tinuous supply of green feed during the dry season. 


Crops for Partial Soiling During Midsummer. 


Amount Approxi- Approxi- 
Kinds of Fodder. ofseed matetime mate time 
peracre. of seeding. of feeding. 
1. Corn—early, sweet or dent..... 6 quarts. May 1 July 1—Aug. 1 
2. Corn—Medium dent ........... 5 quarts. May15 Aug. 1—Sep. 30 
POOR era eh a oie onie Bee Pee 1 bushel. May15 Aug. 1—Sep. 30 
A SGyDeams's: ih ated e.oa mb enters 1 bushel. May15 # Aug. 1—Sep. 15 
5. Oats and Canada peas (each).. 1 bushel. Apr.15 July 1—July 15 
6. Oats and Canada peas (each).. 1 bushel. May 1 July 15—Aug. 1 
1. Rape (dwarf Hssex)) 2.2... 2.0% 4 pounds. May 1 July 1—dAug. 1 
8. Rape, second’ sowing 2.05. 2.46: 4 pounds. June 1 Aug. 1—Sep. 1 
9 


/ Rape; “third ‘sowing... fire te 4 pounds. July. 1 Sep. 1—Oct. 1 


ai 
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For central and southern Illinois there is no crop that will 
produce more feed to the acre than corn, and by planting a small 
quantity of an early variety with the general crop, corn may be 
had in the proper condition for feeding from July 15 until frost. 
There are several early varieties that will mature for feeding in 
from sixty to seventy-five days after planting. Corn should not 
be fed too young. When it is nearly full height it contains only 
one-third as much nutriment as when in the roasting ear. 

Some other crop should be fed in connection with corn to 
balance the ration and afford variety. Leguminous crops as 
clover, Canada peas, cow peas, soy beans, etc., are especially valua- 
ble for this purpose, being unusually rich in protein. 

Cowpeas and soy beans give a large amount of valuable forage, 
furnishing feed from the first of August until frost. If more feed 
has been grown than can be fed green, it may be made into hay of 
excellent quality. 

Oats and Canada peas yield well. They are not in condition 
to feed for more than two or three weeks, but the supply may be 
lengthened by sowing at different dates. If a portion becomes too 
ripe it may be utilized by making into hay. 

If the pastures are short and no allowance has been made for 
green feed, corn cut from the regular crop, if it 1s near the roast- 
ing ear stage, will bring the best of returns. Never under any 
consideration allow the stock to go hungry and suffer the losses 
incident to shortened feed at the time which is for every reason 
the most trying to live stock. 

This is an elementary presentation of the subject of feeding 
and those who wish to study it further are referred to some of the 
standard books on feeding; among the best being ‘‘Feeds and 
Feeding” by Professor Henry, director of the agricultural ex- 
periment station at Madison, Wis.; and “Feeding Farm Ani- 
mals” by Dr. Jordan, director of the agricultural experiment sta- 
tion at Geneva, New York. The former gives a very complete 
description of the feeding of all classes of farm animals, and also 
a compilation of the results of feeding investigations, both in 
this country and abroad; the latter is a well written popular 
treatis upon the subject of feeding. 
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By the President:—When introducing the last speaker, I 
said we had brought prominent men from several of the states 
who were up in the dairy business. We will now close the con- 
vention with a gentleman from your own town. We propose to 
have the last paper from a gentleman from Greenville. They 
are good men and he can tell us something we want to know. We 
have told of things done in other states, and we want to know a 
little more of what you can tell us here. 


PEAS AS FEED. 


By Mr. Geo. Grube, Greenville, III. 


Mr. President :—I am not prepared with a paper, and am not 
physically able to talk very long. 

As I look over this audience, I see most of the people are 
from Bond County. I doubt if there is a man here who hasn’t 
been corralled by me on the street and talked peas to until he 
wished I would shut up and let him go home. But cow peas, I 
think, have been part of the redemption and prosperity of Bond 
County. 

We labored along here for years trying to get a strain of 
clover on our land. We knew that that produced nitrogen and 
nitrogen would enrich our soil. 

I have been raising cow peas on my place for seven or eight 
years, and I studied the soil and will give all the information I 
can from my experience, and I don’t know it all yet. 

As to the value of peas: Now, cow pea hay contains, we 
will say, 10 per cent protein. If we grind that up, we would have 
it pretty nearly as rich as bran; bran contains 15 per cent protein. 

One trouble is, we feed too much cow peas. There is not a 


man but who has made that mistake. He throws a manger full of 
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cow pea hay, just the same as he did a manger full of timothy 
hay, which I consider as good as so much fine shavings to feed 
toa milk cow. The consequence is, the cow roots around, picks 
it over and gets the pods, and they say the cow wastes it.. We 
don’t get the number of tons to the acre of other stuff. ‘The 
reasons we don’t get the results, is because we have fed into the 
cow more protein than her system can assimilate and consequent- 
ly it just floats off and is wasted. 

Pea hay is the best food we have for milk. It stands 10 
per cent protein, clover hay 6 per cent and oats hay 4 per cent. 
That is the relative values. If the farmers would feed this in 
smaller quantities we would get a better result from it, than we 
would from feeding so much of it. We would be better satisfied 
with the smaller yield as well as being satisfied with the results 
that we get from the peas as a fertilizer on our ground. 

‘Of course I was put on this program to talk about peas as 
feed. I was not consulted on that question. I would rather draw 
out discussion. I would like to have questions asked and sit down 
and listen to them. If I could stir up a hornet’s nest of discuss.on, 
I would think I had done something. 

The uses of cow peas are so many, I think if I were to try 
and go through all of them, it would be a long talk. You people 
are my neighbors here, know that that is the situation. 

There is one thing I want to say about cow peas and corn 
together. There are some, maybe, who have not heard me talk 
about that. You know [| advocated planting corn and peas togeth- 
er. That is a combination, | feel is going to be worth some ones 
talking about. I contend this, to plant peas with the corn is 
good, while I am not willing to say that it is the way to do to 
to mix peas and corn together, that. part I don’t approve. 

In the absence of a planter with two sets of boxes on it, so 
peas come out of one box and corn out of the other and marking 
along the same row, have a check managed so the corn and peas 
will drop out in the same hole, will be about the same thing. If 
we had a machine of that kind it would pay for itself the first 
year, you could throw your planter away. I contend it is worth 
all it costs for any of three things, as a fertilizer for your ground, 
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it 1s worth all it costs as a moisture retainer for that corn in 
August and September when ordinarily if we have the corn 
clean the ground is dry as the roads, and it is worth ten times 
what is costs because it will only cost 20 per cent an acre, figuring 
on last year’s prices of $1.60 a bushel and using a gallon of seed 
to the acre. They tell me I advocated too much seed to the acre, 
and it is valuable for a preventive for chinch bugs. When pre- 
vention grows under that corn, you are going to have something 
that will prevent the second crop of bugs from doing harm, and 
that is the crop of bugs that does harm in this country. The 
first crop of bugs comes and swipes every thing and we have got 
time to put something else on that ground. The second crop no 
man can fight against it. Those who have studied bugs and 
worms, etc., know that any of the chinch bugs don’t do anyone 
any harm the first time, but the potato bug, those little ones, are 
suckers, they never seem to get filled up. ‘They suck the life out 
of the corn. 


Now then about conditions: I don’t know whether you 
noticed it or not, but 1f you noticed it in the fields around in this 
county, that wherever there had been peas planted in the corn, 
the bugs didn’t do the damage there. 


My object first was to raise this in this combination so that 
I could be building up my land and not be tearing it down en- 
tirely, but 1f you must do it and want to take everything off, take 
a McCormick Corn harvester. I know of fields that have been 
cut with it and I have passed along by those fields and saw it was 
taken up so clean that you wouldn’t know there had been any cow 
pea there. I told a gentleman about this combination and about 
them taking this corn up. -He said he was there when they were — 
shredding that fodder and it was the prettiest lot of feed he ever 
saw. ‘The fellow told me he had two or three tons of pea hay in — 
that corn, but he got a whole lot of feed. But of course this is a 
hobby of mine. 

I have been interested in helping the farmers in this county 
as much as possible. I got a couple of car loads of cow pea seed 
and brought it down here in car load lots and made a small mar- 
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gin on it, as reasonable as a man could afford to do it in place of 
letting it go to St. Louis and have another local freight rate and 
another retailers profit to pay. I suppose that some of the people 
here thought I was not doing all I could do last spring, but I 
did. I got over 100 bushels black cow peas. 

I have studied all kinds of peas. I have had as high as 10 or 
12 different kinds of peas growing in one field and studied them. 
I have selected the black pea as being the best one for this purpose, 
for this reason, they will produce more hay. 

QO :—Is that the Whippowill pea? 

A:—No sir. That is nearly a white pea. 

The black pea is just as black as coal. What led me to this’ 
conclusion is this. I have planted the black pea more or less on 
my own farm for six or seven years, and I never have any one 
year failure and that black pea comes up all over the ground. 
That is not any particular advantage anything more than that 
they are a hardy pea. I have tried others, and the Whippowill 
never came up. 

O:—What did that come from? 

A :—It came from the seed. 

Peas should be put in not before the first of June. ‘There 
is not any rule to go by | know, but I know that that is so. From 
the first of June to the 25th of June. Any one who thinks they 
are going to get their peas matured early by planting them early 
may hit it one year in ten, but they will be lucky if they do that. 
The black pea is selected on account of its hardiness. 

O :—How do you prepare your soil? 

A :—Our soil is prepared in just as nice a seed bed as possi- 
ble. There is another rule that will hold good. ‘The better seed 
bed the better the crop. 

O:—Do you put it in deep or shallow? 

A :—Not necessary to plow deep for peas. 

O :—How much seed to the acre? 

A :—TI have always used about three pecks to the acre. 

QO :—Do you sow them broadcast ? 

A :—That will depend on the season. He must know some- 
thing about the weather at the time he plants. Three or four 
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years ago | put in 65 acres and I drilled them, thought I couldn't 
do them any other way. And I walked behind that drill and 
‘drilled them. It was a wet season, and it was a pretty expensive 
lesson. I think one pea out of ten came up. If I had sown those 
peas broadcast, I would have had five times the amount of stull 
on that ground. The next year I said, “I am not going to fool with 
this drill, | will sow the peas broadcast.” ‘The ground was so dry 
when I sowed them and stayed dry and I think some peas were 
laying there when I cut the grass. 

O:—Don’t you think you planted some too deep with that 
drill? 

A:—Yes sir, that may be so. It was a very wet spring. 
We would get a chance to work for a day or half a day then it 
would come on to rain. Now, peas are a peculiar thing. I know 
a story of a man who planted some beans in his garden and some 
of his friends asked about his garden. He says, “Everything is 
coming along but the beans, but the dammed things keep coming 
up and I have to push them down every morning.” Well cow 
peas are not peas at all they are beans. You plant a pea in the 
ground and it sprouts up hke corn and we don’t care anything 
about that pea, but you plant a bean, and that bean will lay in 
the ground just like that and got to come out between these 
lobes and they will drop off. If you plant that bean in the ground 
and it can’t get up there it will commence twisting up and finally 
the head of the bean itself will come in there and this sprout will 
surl up and try to push and push and the next thing you know it 
has pushed its head off and it is dead. That is the end of that. 
There is a whole lot to understand about cow peas and yet we 
can’t get it all. I do believe this, that cow peas are of such a good 
character for our soil and are undoubtedly the finest milk pro- 
ducer of anything we can raise, that it is worth all this effort to 
try and make a successful crop of it. 


DISCUSSION. 


QO :—I think probably you might leave an impression that 
to sow beans broadcast any year is all right? 
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A:—No sir. Whenever the ground is dry and the prospects 
are for dry weather, then get your peas under the ground. In the 
dry season the nicest thing to plant peas with is a planter and 
the ground pressed on it. In a wet season—that is the worst. 
There is one thing, no one can tell what to do with the next year. 
As I said awhile ago, if a wet season and the ground is wet, it 
don’t take hardly anything to sprout a pea and it will come along 
all right. Sow broadcast in wet season. Or, if you have an oat 
seeder, you can use that. 

O :—How about planting in connection with corn, and not 
planting till June, won’t do to leave corn to that time? 

A:—I spoke of not planting until the 1st of June for the 
general hay crop, where we don’t cultivate. The Arkansas Ex- 
periment Station three years ago started in and they planted. 
One said “We are not on the right track for raising peas here at 
all, but we haven’t the right kind of machinery and we don’t like 
to handle a hoe.”’ Yet one man told me he could make $5.00 a 
day cutting peas with a hoe. The Arkansas people planted a peck 
to the acre, two peck, three pecks and up to eight pecks, planted 
in rows 30 inches apart and cultivated them. Anyway, when 
they harvested that crop, where they planted a peck to the acre 
they had 31 bushels and some pounds of seed and over 3,000 
pounds hay to the acre; where two pecks, they had 28 bushels 
seed and less hay, and so on it went, and where they had 8 pecks 
to the acre and cultivated they had 11 bushels of seed, 1,800 
pounds hay. That don’t look reasonable and yet that is just on the 
surface. When we stop to consider that if we plant corn the 
same way we would get about the same results. It goes to show 
what they have. A peck to the acre they have an average of 110 
plants to the 100 feet of row. Where 8 pecks they had nearly 
1,000, nearly 900 plants to the row. I believe that the time will 
come when we will find it to an advantage in our county to plant 


peas in rows 2% or 8 feet apart and cultivate them. We will 


have to have some machinery to work with. We won’t work by 
hand in this county. I think that in course of time we can get a 
one-horse machine so one horse will break between these rows 
and a shear on each side like bean cutters in New York state. 
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O :—Got one in Bond County? # 
A:—Who has it? 


O:—I have it. It pulls them up. I am quite an inventer 
myself. I worked on the sugar bean for a few years and nothing 
harder to cut than that. 

Cow peas are easier to cut than the white bean. Another 
thing about using three pecks to the acre. Our soil is not rich 
enough for less, three pecks is enough. 


QO :—Can you cut peas with a mowing machine? 

A:—No sir. 

Mr. Cobb:—I was in the best section of the United States 
for peas. I was ina portion of eastern ‘Tennessee which ships out 
more peas than any town in the United States. The peas are 
all cultivated in rows, cut with mowing machine for hay, cut 
with Deering Binder and mowing machine. Some one made 
che remark here yesterday that cow peas could not be raised in 
the north. They have cow pea hay in Wisconsin in abundance. 
That is a good ways north. 


Mr. Grube :—One thing bothers us in this country and one 
thing that retards the introduction of the cow pea in this county 
and the results on it, and that 1s in getting southern grown seed. 
I have gotten over that a little now. . When I want hay, I don’t 
know but what I would rather have southern grown seed. ‘That 
will always develop, but I would like to have that southern grown 
seed in some year when we don’t have a frost the 15th of Sep- 
tember and a long rainy spell right after it. 

QO :—Is that in Eond county? 

A:—Yes sir. 

O:—Thought you didn’t have any rain here? 

A :—Yes sir, we do. 

Q-.—In regard to the planting of peas on black soil or light 
land? 

A:—Yes sir. The better your land is the better the yield 
will be. 7 
O :—Can you cultivate and succeed in getting the pod? 


——— ee 
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A:—You can’t get a seed crop. Castor beans, clover sugar 
beans all belong to the luguminous family. A man can plant 
Castor beans on rich land and you get great big bunches and no 
bean. You are liable to get a bean that is 18 inches long. 


O :—I have succeeded in getting a heavy crop. 


A:—That’s what I say, the richer the land the better the 
crop. 

O:—When the cow peas are planted, they spread out on 
the ground and waste in the harvesting. Wouldn't it be better 
to sow broadcast on that account? 

A :—Well yes. 

© :—Couldn’t they bear seed in a dry year if sown broad- 
cast? ) 

A :—Yes, it is only getting them in. 

Mr. Lindley :—Last year and year before last McNeil who 
sowed cow peas in the corn, when about this high (indicating 
Maeane) stook acorn drill ..and |-drilled) at +.;m 
and raised quite a crop of cow peas in the corn. He made 
corn and pea hay and is now feeding it to sheep. As the result 
of mixing the peas with the corn, he has the best yield of corn in 
this section of the country, down south here. It will pay every 
farmer in this county I believe to sow every acre of land he puts 
in corn with cow peas. 

Mr. Grube :—Select a hardy variety of pea. The black pea 
has proven itself to be a hardy pea. 

Mr. Newman :—Will you plant it with the corn? 

A:—Yes sir, the same time. Then I would rather have one 
gallon seed to the acre at that time than what three pecks of seed 
would make in ordinary average years planted at laying by time. 

Mr. Lindley :—This year I took a field and planted half 4 
bushel to the acre, three pecks to the acre and a bushel to the 
acre and made twice as many peas to the bushel to the acre 
without corn. Another thing about sowing peas. We have sown 
from 100 to 140 acres of peas the last three years and it is this, 
never broadcast a pea in the world. If wet weather run drill 
very shallow. If dry, a little deeper and I vould use common 
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seeder to put it in with the drill, but I would never broadcast it. 
Mr. Grube :—I will not disagree with you. 


Mr. Lindley :—It is worth two or three dollars an acre when 
you can raise the crop. There are years when you plant the peas 
and they will not come good, but as a general rule you can get a 
good crop and I have done it for three years, and think it is a 
good thing to do. 

Mr. Grube :—Take the black pea, 1-8 cow pea and 2-3 corn. 
I have seen it cut and it makes an elegant crop and shred it and it 
makes the finest feed in the world. 

Mr. Cobb:—Commercial nitrogen costs 15 cents a pound. 
Peas will put nitrogen into the soil at the rate of 1 cent a pound. 

Mr. Grube to Mr. Stoker:—Tell about planting corn and 
peas together. 

Mr. Stoker:—I could not tell you a great deal about it. 
Where | got the start of that, a man in the eastern states has done 
that and increased the corn 25 to 50 bushels in five years and so I 
got to thinking it might be a good thing and Mr. Grube advocated 
it too. I think I was the first man that did it. I tried it and 
it was a grand success. 

Mr. Newman :—You are keeping it up? 

A :—Yes sit, 4 peas and 34 corn and I got good corn and 
good peas, 50 bushels to the acre and we shredded it. 

Mr. Lindley :—Did you not thresh peas that was planted in 
the corn this year? 

A :—Yes sir, we had no binder and I cut the corn and cut 
by hand and the peas cut and I got 12 loads from 12 acres. I got 
21 bushels seed out of 12 acres. 

© :—How much corn? 

A :—Late corn made about 30 bushels, but the first year I 
did that I could take out plants that had 60 pods omit. 

Mr. Grube :—I give Mr. Stoker credit for doing something 
that I would not do. I am willing to divide honor with any one. 
Mr. Stoker went to work and mixed his corn and peas in the 
planter box. I would not do that until I saw some one else do it. 

O :—When raising peas for hay, I used one bushel and a 
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half to the acre and I got two tons of hay and the land was farmed 
to death. People told me [could not raise anything on it, gee I 
got two tons of cow pea hay off of it. 


Mr. Grube :—Just one thing. and that was I used a siete 
with two sets of boxes. 


Mr. Lindley :—I have ordered one. 


Mr. Stoker :—I am going to check the corn and plant the 
peas and put the rows east and west; plant corn and drill peas 
right behind. 

Mr. Grube :—That is something I shall have some other man 
do before I do. No one can drive the team over the same line 
straight enough so as not to interfere with the cultivation of the 
corn. 

Mr. Stoker:—If a man can’t drive any better than that he 
better go to agricultural school and learn to drive. 

O :—Those peas which he planted in his corn I am satisfied 
many and many of them were 16 feet high and I never saw the 
like and the corn was 10 feet high. 

Mr. Lindley :—And the half has not yet been told. 

Mr. Brunson :—I saw some corn that was raised on Sea- 
man’s land out east of here in which the corn was planted and 
cultivated with the peas at once, and then run the planter right 
along as close as could be and put the cow peas in there and the 
cow peas run above the corn. I understand where they had been 
putting in both cow peas and corn in the same box, it was pretty 
hard to keep them divided up; where drilled along the side of the 
road it did not interfere with the corn and the corn will start 
first. I followed up and saw where peas and corn with wheat 
plowed under and corn planted, cinch bugs ate the corn. But 
where no corn they stayed on the ground. I am going to plant 
sweet corn very thick and cultivate it once and then drill cow 
peas right side of it to hold the cow peas up. That is what is 
needed, something to hold the cow peas off the ground. 

By the President :—Is there anything further to come before 
this convention? 

Mr. Lindley :—In behalf of the dairymen and the citizens of 
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Greenville, I wish to return our thanks to this Association for 
holding their meeting here. I think it has been very profitable 
to our community, and we invite you back here as often as you 
will come. I assure you the dairymen here knowing now what 
a State Dairymen’s Association means, and knowing the program, 
we would have to have a hall three times as large as this to hold 
the number of men who would be in attendance. We appreciate 
very much your coming here, and on behalf of the citizens I ex- 
tend a hearty invitation to return whenever you please. 


OQ :—Wouldn’t it be profitable for the milk men of Bond 
County to have a County Farmer’s Association? We ought to 
talk about it now. 


By the President :—I would throw out a suggestion. When 
you hold your County Farmers’ Institute take that matter up. 
I don’t know whether all these gentlemen here all come from Bond 
County. Organization is a grand thing for a body, whether agri- 
cultural or anything else. It would be good to have a good 
strong township organization, then a few county organizations 
around you and form that into the state association. We could 
become a bond that no one could break through. I think your 
suggestion a good one. You ought to take it up and carry it 
forward. 


Mr. Lindley:—Last year we had two or three meetings. 
They were very good and very beneficial and it was suggested 
that this year we proceed along the same lines of instruction, and 
when we found that this meeting was coming here and men were 
coming from the university and from different states and were 
going to talk upon these same questions, it was talked over and 
several thought it over and decided it would not be necessary to 
hold the meetings because each one cost some money, and my 
experience was that the last two we had, I footed most of the 
bill myself for the speakers who came here, but that is all right. 
We could hold out meetings, but it seems to me that everything 
has been covered at this convention. ‘They are expensive. We 
ought to hold them every year, but this meeting has taken the 
place of them. I think as far as an organization is concerned it 
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would be useless to have it here now, but next winter we could or- 
ganize for two or three meetings and then you can talk it over. 

By the President :—Don’t get too narrow in your organiza- 
tions. You ought to have a farmer’s club. Dairying is only one 
adjunct of agriculture; have stock feeders as well. You can find 
things in dairying that the hog man and steer man can have, and 
have a good meeting with all of them. The agricultural people 
want to stand together, | always advocate that. We can teach 
each other something; don’t get narrow. Other men and other 
farming is just as good. ; 

In closing, I want to thank the citizens of Greenville and 
the citizens of Bond County and surrounding counties for the 
grand convention we have had. We haven't had a convention 
during the past three years that has given me more pleasure than 
the one you have given us in Greenville. This hall has been full 
every day with farmers. That is what we went. I like the word 
“farmer.” Our friend from Indiana said “farmer is a pretty 
good word.” I don’t care if you have 1, 10 or 50 cows if you will 
have that one cow good and the 10 and 50 the same. ‘That is the 
line we are all working upon. Creep up the ladder; discard your 
poor crop. Look up your ration and feed economically. We are 
in this business for the dollars and cents there are in it. We 
want to save what money we can and we want you to tell us what 
you have done. 

I thank you for the association for the kindly manner and 
especially indebted to my good friend Mr. Lindley for the asso- 
ciation meeting here. We were due to meet in the northern end 
of the state, but he was very kind to us last year in the legislature 
and it was our duty to come and help you out in Bond County 
if we could be of any help to you. 

Gentlemen I thank you for the association and will call the 
meeting adjourned from this time. 

The convention stands adjourned. 
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SILO AND SILAGE NOTES. 


By A. J. Glover. 


It is more than a quarter of a century since the American 
farmer began to can some of his green crops in a vessel, called a 
silo. There has been much written and a great deal of experi- 
menting done to prove the feasibility of preserving some of our 
green food in this manner. ‘There is no longer any question, but 
that this method is one of the best as well as the cheapest ways 
that we have of storing some of our green crops. 

In the beginning many ill-constructed silos were built and 
extravagant claims were made for their use. In many instances 
the silage was very poor in quality, which led many thoughtful 
and conservative people to condemn the silo. ‘Since we have 
learned how to ,construct properly these buildings and have also 
learned how to fill them properly the prejudice and suspicion are 
fast disappearing and silos are being built in every part of the 
country where live stock is kept. The silo has become a perma- 
nent factor in American husbandry and the time is not far off 
when the stock raisers, as well as the dairyman will depend largely 
on the contents of the silo for green teed... The progressive dairy- 
men have long realized the value of succulent food for their cows, 
and they have been using silos for many years. It is the more 
conservative farmers who are now rapidly becoming converted 
to the use of silage, and are making inquiries in regard to the 
building of silos, what crops to put in them, how to feed silage, 
what it costs to fill the silo, and many other questions pertaining 
to this method of preserving feed. ‘These questions have led the 
writer to prepare these notes on the silo and silage. 


Style of Silo. 


It is a settled question that the silo should be built round, 
for in a building of this shape the silage is best preserved. Ina 
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round structure the contents settle more evenly than in any other 
shaped building, and if the corn is properly put into the silo the 
material is nearly as good next to the wall as it is in the center. 
{t is not always so with the square structure, the silage in the 
corners of a square building is apt to be very poor in quality, and 
often unfit for feed. Since the round building is the best form 
to construct the next question to consider is what kind of a round 
silo should be built? The stave silo, which is manufactured by a 
number of firms, makes a very satisfactory building, and one that 
lasts for many years. Farmers who have built the stave silos are 
well. pleased with them. 

The Gurler silo, which is lined with cement, is giving excel- 
lent satisfaction, as it can be built in Illinois quite as cheap as 
the stave, and Mr. Gurler thinks that it will last for a much longer 
time. He has filled his silos six times and the cement shows no 
effect from wear. It is quite probable that in the near future an 
all cement structure will take the place of the cement lined and 
wooden silos. 


Size to Build. 


It should be borne in mind that a silo is nothing more nor 
less than a large air tight vessel, in which feed is “ canned ”’ for 
future use. The size of the silo depends upon the number of ani- 
mals that are to be fed from it. In the main it should be tall 
and slim. It is difficult to build a silo too high, but it is easy to 
build it too large in diameter. The diameter should be of that 
size to allow at least a two inch layer of silage to be fed each day 
from the top surface. If the silage is exposed too long to the air 
it will spoil the same as canned fruit or vegetables. The average 
feed of silage is about forty pounds a day and the silo for winter 
feeding should hold enough to feed the stock for 200 days. ‘The 
following table gives the dimensions the silo should be built for a 
given number of animals, and the number of days that it will 
feed them; it also gives the approximate capacity of each size 
and the average number of acres of corn it will take to fill the 
silo: 


= 
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No. of Animals to Approximate 
be Fed from the Inside No. Acres Capacity 
Silo for 200 Days. Diameter. Height. Corn. in tons. 
ZO. WOLIA DY aus see ae atone 14 28 8-to. 49 100 

23) LOMO UCL bts hs eet bide 1S 30 9 to 10 115 

SUS qlO: coe tat ear ee evan eae 16 oe TP terag 145 

Ov Owe Ulas ar elite cisterns AM 34 12 to 14 175 

EO Ge ea ora saree eee 18 36 15, 1077 200 

DA Orb 0): . 745. Tadic a ee eee 19 38 18 to 20 250 
GOL AO s sie aie eee eb 20 40 23 bored 300 


A silo should never be built over 20 feet in diameter. If it 
is necessary to have more material to feed it is better to build two 
smaller receptacles than one larger than 20 feet in diameter. It 
involves considerable more labor to handle silage in a very large 
structure than in one of reasonable size. Many farmers prefer 
to have two silos. ‘They feed from one during the winter, and 
have the contents of the other for midsummer’s feeding. 


Location. 


The silo should never be built in the barn. Silage is more or 
less a fermented product and must be fed with care, otherwise 
the milk may become tainted by its use. Barns that contain a 
silo always bear the odor of the silage and this should be 
avoided if high grade milk is to be produced. ‘The building 
should be constructed outside of the barn, but close to it, and if 
possible at the end of the main feeding alley. The silo can be 
connected to the barn by means of a covered platform which is 
to receive the material when it 1s taken from the pit. A vehicle 
of some kind, which is used to carry the silage to the stock, can 
be wheeled on this platform and filled. The door between the 
platform and the barn should be closed when the contents are 
being taken from the silo. |. 

Foundation. 


A circular foundation of stone, brick or grout is constructed 
extending from two to three feet above the ground to protect the - 
timbers from moisture. The wall is built from 14 to 20 inches 
thick, depending upon the nature of the soil and the-size of silo to 
be built. The top of the wall should be beveled outward which 
permits the water to flow away very quickly from the base of the 


CUT 1—A circular foundation made of stone and concrete. 
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building. Since the attachment of the blower to the silage cut- 
ter it is not as essential to have the foundation extend into the 
ground six foot, for the blower can easily elevate the green corn 
fifty foot high. Ifa chain carrier is used it is best to have the 
silo extend into the ground five or six foot. The bottom of the 
silo does not need to be made water tight; the ground, as a rule, 
makes the best kind of a bottom, especially 1f it is well drained. 
In some cases it is well to drain the bottom of the pit with tiles. 
If rats and vermin become troublesome it is well then to cement 
the botttom. 
Construction of Gurler Silo. 

The super-structure is made by setting 2x4 inch studding 

on the foundation, standing them from twelve to sixteen inches 
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Cut 2. 
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apart. The studding should be at least of two lengths, which 
will allow for the breaking of joints. While the 2x4’s do not 


support any lateral pressure, but simply hold the material 
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Cut 3. 
Showing Silo at full height, 40 feet from bottom of pit to the the top 


of studdings, also men elevating sheeting. 


together, it is quite necessary,’ nevertheless, that the splicing 
should not all come on the same plan. Cut 2 shows two lengths 
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of 2x4’s and how the inside and outside sheetings are attached 
to them. 

The next studdings are put on the ends of these and nailed 
to them. ‘this process is continued until the desired height is 
reached. Inside and outside sheetings are half inch stuff made 
by resawing six inch fencing. Four inch boards can be used. 
The beveled siding, to protect the 2x4 inch studding and lining 
from the sun and rain, can be made from this 4%x6 inch material, 
as illustrated in Cut 4. It is not necessary to put paper between 
the sheeting and the 2x4’s if siding of this kind is used, although 
some prefer to do so on account of the slight freezing of the 
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ensilage in very cold winters. If paper is used some provision 
must be made for ventilation, which is of the highest importance 
to the preservation of the inside linings and studdings. Ventila- 
tion can be provided by boring holes in the bottom and top 
boards of the sheeting. Air must circulate between the stud- 
ding or dry rot will soon destroy the 2x4’s and inside sheeting. 
The beveled lath is also made from the six inch fencing 
and is sawed with beveled edges so that when nailed horizon- 
tally to the inside sheeting a dovetailed opening is formed be- 
tween the two lath. Cut 5 illustrates. The patent grooved lath 
can be used, but Mr. Gurler found difficulty in bending them to 
the circle. Common house lath is sometimes. used and_ has 
always given good satisfaction. The beveled lath add a little 
more strength to the structure than common four foot lath. The 
silo needs no roof to protect the silage, but most all farmers 
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prefer a covering to protect themselves from the snow and rain. 
A cheap roof can be made from 2x4 inch studding and plain 
boards, which will serve quite as well as the most expensive 
shingled roof. If the silo is placed in a shed it will need no cov- 
ering, siding or painting. A few wooden hoops can be put on 
the building to strengthen it. The hoops are made from two 
thicknesses of the lining. Cut six illustrates the way the hoops 
are put on and the silo without siding or a roof. 


Doors for the Silo. 


The doors should not be over 6 feet apart. A silo 36 feet 
above the foundation should have at least five openings. A door 
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1 foot 8 inches by 2 feet is large enough. In making the frame 
for the door of the Gurler silo, two 2x4 inch studdings are sawed 
to the proper length and move sidewise to the desired width. * 


These pieces can be used for making the frame for the door. 
The frame is slightly larger on the inside than the door; and on 
the outside it is a little smaller. The door being slightly beveled 
on all four edges will wedge itself very tightly into a frame of 
this shape. 

Cut 7 shows how the door is beveled and also the shape of 
the frame. 
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Gut 7. 


The door can be made by doubling 2x6 inch plank and put- 
ting a layer of paper between them, or it can be made from sevy- 
eral thicknesses of inch boards with paper between each two 
layers. It is very important that the opening through which the 
silage is thrown out, should be air tight when the receptacle is 
filled. A piece of tar paper can be put over the door when the 
silo is filling. 


Cementing on Inside. 


As soon as the shell of the silo is completed it is ready to 
be lined with the best Portland cement. Mix one part cement 
with two parts of real sharp clean sand. ‘The cement should be 
about one-half inch thick over the lath. If the cement wall 
should crack enough to let the air pass through it, it can be re- 
cemented when the silo is being filled. Mr. Gurler, the inventor 
of this silo, has never had any trouble of this kind. 


Cost of Building Gurler Silo. 


The cost of building a Gurler silo depends somewhat on 
the location. If one is close to a saw mill and also has access 
to a good gravel pit a silo can be built considerably cretper than 
when circumstances are such that all the material must be 
shipped by freight. <A large silo will cost proportionally less 
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than a small one. Mr. Gurler built three silos, 20 feet in diam- 
eter and 36 feet high, in 1898, which cost him $300.00 each. 
These silos had no roofs and they were not sided. H. J. Youngs, 
of Stillman Valley, built a Gurler silo, 18 feet in diameter and 36 
feet high, in 1902, which cost him completed $375.00. He did 
not use the beveled siding but put ruberoid between the sheeting 
and the studding. ‘The one-half ply ruberoid cost him $40.00. 

A silo completed, that is sided and painted and having a 
plain roof made of boards, will cost from $1.25 to $2.00 per ton 
capacity to build. 


What to Put in the Silo. 


Indian corn is the most common crop that is used in filling 
the silo. It is cut into short lengths and on account of its solid 
and succulent stems it packs very closely, thereby excluding the 
air: ‘The soy bean can be planted with the corn, and made into 
silage with it. This is important since the soy bean is so rich in 
protein. ‘The mixing of one load of cow pea vines to two loads 
of green corn has given good results, in the southern states. Red 
clover has been used, but so far clover silage has been very unsat- 
isfactory for it usually possesses a very offensive odor, and is not 
relished by the stock. The time may come when red clover can 
be used for silage, but there is much to learn about it before it 
can be recommended. If sorghum is allowed to mature, that is 
to develop a well filled seed head, it makes a very palatable silage. 
The general adaptability of sorghum, its drought resisting quali- 
ties and its large yields make it an admirable plant to grow for 
the silo. 


Southern Versus Northern Seed Corn for Silage* 


Digestion trials conducted during five years at the Maine 
Station by Jordon showed that sixty-five per cent of dry matter 
in the Southern corn silage was digestible, as against seventy- 
three per cent in the silage from corn of home-grown varieties. 
Digestion trials were also conducted at the Pennsylvania Station 


* Henry’s feeds and feeding 
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during three years by Armsby. In the following table are given 
the findings of Maine and Pennsylvania Station from direct 
trials. 

Green weights, dry matter and digestible substance, per 
acre in corn forage from southern and northern-grown seed. 


Green Dry Digestible 
Weights, Matter, Substance, 
Maine, seven trials, five years— Lb. Lb. Lb. 
ROPROT MU MOTH | Sec ce the eae 34,761 5,036 3,201 
TO eee 22,269 4,224 3,076 
Pennsylvania, three years— 
PEED OEM OC oc tela ewe ae 32,021 7,993 5,042 
Beer OEMs Wels ws cal Seer teegt acne ak 18,606 6,177 4,149 


This shows larger yields of green forage in every instance 
from Southern corn, which likewise, leads in dry matter and total 
digestible substance, although percentagely lower in digesti- 
bility as shown by Jordon. 


When to Use Southern Corn for Silage. 


From the table it appears that we are assured of larger re- 
turns of total dry and digestible matter at the North by the use 
of large Southern varieties of corn. Southern corn should not be 
grown for either silo or forage purposes, however, unless the cli- 
matic conditions permit the ears to develop grains of corn which 
reach the glazing stage at time of harvest. This variety of corn 
will prove a favorite for both silage and dry forage where there 
is an urgent demand for the largest possible amount of coarse, 
palatable forage from a given acreage. By the use of the South- 
ern varieties of seed corn at the North the stockman can provide 
an enormous quantity of roughage from a given area. 

On the other hand the stockman who has a fair supply of hay, 
straw or stover at command will fill his silo with a richer feeding 
stuff than that produced by Southern corn, and for this purpose 
will use varieties of flint or dent corn which will fully mature in 
his locality, planting the crop in such manner as to secure a 
relatively large proportion of grain to roughage. Silage made 
from the smaller varieties of corn, carrying a considerable pro- 
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portion of ears, will prove a rich feeding stuff which will mater- 
ially reduce the necessity for additional grain. Corn silage, 
which is rich in carbohydrates, should be supplemented by clover 
hay, if possible, not only because some dry food 1s required, but 
because this hay is rich in protein. 


How to Plant Corn. 


Corn planted thickly in rows, and allowing only small ears 
or corn to develop will give a larger yield of fodder per acre, than 
corn planted in hills. When corn is planted this way it gives a 
more leafy crop and the stalks are not so large as when it is 
planted for grain alone. In wet seasons and especially on rich 
ground the corn planted in rows sometimes lodges thereby making 
it hard to cut. Gurler plants his corn for the silo in rows, and 
uses about 12 quarts of seed to the acre. Corn planted in hills 
Is a very satisfactory way for silage, and if the land is weedy, it 
is perhaps best to plant the corn this way. This method gives 
a larger per cent of grain to stalks than corn that is planted thick- 
ly in rows. 


When to Cut the Corn. 


Corn for silo should be cut when the most advanced ears 
are well dented and the lower leaves of the corn stalks are begin- 
ning to dry. If it is cut much before this, the silage is apt to be 
of poor quality. It will develop too much acid and consequently 
be sour. There is more nutriment in corn if cut at the proper 
time, than if it is cut too early. If it should so happen that the 
corn is too ripe and somewhat too dry to make good silage a 
stream of water can be run into the silo when it is being filled. 
There is but little danger of running in too much water. 


Size the Corn Should Be Cut. 
The finer the green corn stalks are cut the closer they will 


pack in the silo. This is a strong argument in favor of cutting 
the corn very fine, for it is the germs in the air that spoils the 
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silage. It is true that good silage can be made from corn cut very 
course, but it is better to cut it into very small pieces. The claim 
is made by some dairymen that if the green stalks are cut too 
short, they will cause trouble by the short pieces getting between 
the cow‘s teeth. There are, however, many dairymen who cut 
their silage very fine, and they have never experiencd any diff- 
culty of this kind. 


Machinery Needed. 


The modern silage cutter with its blower attachment makes 
it an easy matter to fill the silo. There are a number of good 
makes of cutters on the market and they can be purchased at rea- 
sonable prices. ‘The blower attached to the common corn shred- 
der is not large nor strong enough to elevate the green corn 
stalks. Ifa blower 1s used it is quite necessary to buy a machine 
made for the elevation of green material. ‘The engine to drive 
the modern silage cutter and blower should be at least 12 H. P. 
and a 16 H. P. is better. It is better to have a little too much 
power than not enough. With sufficient motive power, and plenty 
of help it is not hard to silo 50 tons of green corn a day. ‘The 
common chain carrier does not require quite so much power to run 
it as cutter which has the blower attachment. If a chain carrier 
is used a single chain is better than the double one. When a link 
breaks in the single chain the whole carrier immediately stops 
while if one link should break in the double chain carrier a smash 
up usually follows before the machinery can be stopped. The 
pipe of the blower is raised and lowered very easily for the ma- 
terial is strong enough to support itself. 


Cost of Filling. 


King, of the Wisconsin Station, studied the operation of 
silo filling on four Wisconsin Dairy farms, and found the aver- 
age amount of green fodder placed in the silo per man, daily, to 
be as follows: 

Farm No. 1. 2.96 ton, per 10 hours labor. 
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Farm No. 2. 2.60 ton, per 10 hours labor. 
Farm No. 8. 2.45 ton, per 10 hours labor. 
Farm No. 4. 2.438 ton, per 10 hours labor. 
Station Farm, 1893. 2.87 tons, per 10 hours labor. 


This shows that for each man working ten hours about two 
and one-half tons of green fodder were placed in the silo. Esti- 
mating labor at 15 cents per hour we have 58.6 cents as the cost 
of putting one ton of green corn in the silo. 


In my field work I found that the average amount of green 
fodder placed in the silo per man daily, as follows: 


Farm No. 1. 3.57 tons, per 9 hours labor. 
Farm No. 2. 7.34 tons, per 9 hours labor. 
Farm No. 8. 5.20 tons, per 9 hours labor. 

Farm No. 4. 4.28 tons, per 9 hours labor. 
Farm No. 5. 5.41 tons, per 9 hours labor. 


The average amount of green corn placed in the silo per 
man in 9 hours was 4.7 tons. This shows that modern machin- 
ery has greatly increased man’s power, in the handling of green 
corn. It should be remembered that when King, of Wisconsin, 
obtained his results as to the amount of silage a man could put 
up in 10 hours, that we did not have the modern machinery for 
the filling of the silo. This undoubtedly accounts for the great 
difference in results of the two reports. 
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CUT 8—Shows low Platform Wagon. 
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(B) Shows front end of platform which is attached to the under 
side of the front axle. 

(C) Shows an iron which strengthens the splicing of the 3x8 in. 
timbers where they are attached to front axle. 

(D) Shows an iron loop which goes over the hind axle and through 
the 8x8 in. timbers. This iron loop attaches platform to hind axle of the 
wagon. 

It is well to take wagon to blacksmith shop to have this work done 
for not all wagons are the same size. These measurements apply to a 
particular wagon. 


Amount of Help Needed and Rate of Filling. 


For the average farm eight men can work to advantage, 
and they are used in the following places: 


1 man with machine to cut the corn. 

4 men and 4 teams to haul the corn to the cutter. 
1 man to feed the machine. 

1 man in the silo. 

1 engineer. 


Some farmer put one man in the field to help load, but 
this is not necessary if a low platform is attacked to the wagon. 

The man in the silo should keep the leaves, stalks and 
corn well mixed and he should tramp thoroughly every part of 
the surface, especially next to the wall. When the silo is full it 
is better to let the contents settle for a few days and then refill 
the seccnd time. The silage should be tramped every day for a 
week after the work of filling the silo is done. Oats may be sown 
thickly on the top of the silage. They will sprout quickly on 
account of the heat and moisture, thereby forming a matted layer, 
which helps to preserve the contents of the pit. Four or five 
gallons of water put on every square foot of surface will hasten 
the fermentation of the material, which will soon compact itself 
into a more or less inpervious layer. 


Feeding the Sliage. 


Feeding from the silo may commence at once or it may be 
postponed indefinitely. Unless an ample amount of silage is put 
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Cut 10. 
Illustrates Position of Machinery ready to fill Silo. 


up it is better to feed green corn directly from the field so long 
as it lasts, than to begin feeding immediately from the silo. The 
average dairymen feeds from 30 to 45 pounds of silage a day to 
each cow. ‘This means that an acre of land yielding 12 tons of 
green corn will supply the average ration of silage for seven 
months to three animals. The amount of green corn raised per 
acre, ranges from 8 to 22 tons. ; 

The silage should always be fed after milking on account of 
the odor that it imparts. If fed before it is apt to taint the milk 
or at least cause it to have an objectionable odor. It is also 
important that no silage is left lying around in \> barn, or scat- 
tered in the feeding alleys. The mangers, alleys and every part 
of the barn should be entirely free from silage, as soon as the 
cows have finished eating that part of their ration. Years of 
experience and many careful experiments have shown that silage 
is one of the best milk producing foods that cows can be fed. If 
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the barn is properluy ventilated and no silage is left strewn 
around on the floor to decay andrto load the air with its odor, 
there will be no objections to the feeding of silage. It is the © 
careless and indifferent dairymen who have’ led many people 

engaged in the milk business to condemn the silo. : 


The Advantages of the Silo. 


There are still extravagant claims made for the silo. A 
few enthusiastic advocates claim that putting corn into a recep- 
tacle of this kind doubles its feeding value. There are no facts 
to prove assertions of this kind, for experiments from various 
stations have proven that the loss incurred by putting corn into 
the silo is nearly equal to the loss when it is put into shocks or 
racks, and moreover, the digestibility of fodder corn and silage 
are nearly the same, both being somewhat less digestible than 
green corn. Dairy cows as'a rule have given better results when 
fed silage than when fed equal amounts of corn fodder. A con- 
siderable portion of the dry corn fodder is not consumed by 
the stock, but all the silage can be eaten. 

On the other hand, the stock likes the silage better than 
the corn fodder and will consume more of it, thereby leaving 
more nutriment to form milk after the wants of the body have 
been supplied. The real merits of the silo can be summed up as 
follows: 


(1) Silage is more palatable the year through than dry 
corn fodder. 


(2) It is succulent which makes a satisfactory substitute , 
for grass. 


(3) Stock will consume more silage than dry roughage. 

(4) It greatly increases the number of animals than can 
be kept on a given acreage. 

(5) The silo assures plenty of green feed during dry sum- 
mers when there is a shortage of grass. 


(6) Silage keeps stock in good physical condition. 


+ 
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(7) It furnishes an abundance of prepared cheap and suc- 
culent roughage for all seasons of the year. 


These are not all the advantages of the silo, but they are 
enough to suggest how very useful silage is to the American 
Agriculturist. 


MAKING BUTTER ON THE FARM. 


By A. J. Glover. 


If proper methods are used there is no reason why the 
farmer should not manufacture as good butter upon the farm as 
can be made in the creamery. ‘The improved machinery tor 
home dairy work has greatly lessened the amount of labor con- 
nected with farm butter making and if the improved methods are 
used together with the modern machinery, home dairy work be- 
comes comparatively easy. : 

Many people make this hard and tedious by not knowing 
how to do it properly. The simple fact of knowing at what tem- 
perature to churn the cream may save hours of time. How well 
many of us remember the day that the churning had to be done 
and we all have read of people heating a horse-shoe and putting 
it into the cream to drive the witches or bad spirits away. If 
‘this process were continued often enough the cream was warmed 
to the proper temperature and it churned more quickly. There 
were many other whims connected with home dairying, but they 
vanished as the dev of a summer morning when science made its 
appearance. 


Care and Food for Cows 


Good care and good food for dairy cows are two essential 
elements for the production of good dairy butter. We must 
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first have good milk and this comes from healthy cows. To keep 
the dairy in thrifty condition it must be fed on good sweet 
pasture, or on good grain, and wholesome forage, and given pure 
water. The feeding of rotten silage, mouldy corn fodder, or 
damaged grain, and allowing them to drink impure water will 
have their effect upon the health of the animal and the quality of 
milk. The cow when kept in the barn needs our special attention 
and care. It has been found by experiments that milk is more 
or less infected by germs (bacteria). A large number of those 
verms are found in the milk when it is drawn from the cow in 
the stable, even if the place where she is kept is clean and well 
ventilated. 

Since bacteria are found nearly everywhere it almost seems 
a useless task to try to fight them, but we have already many ways 
in which we can destroy bacteria, and keep them from becoming 
injurious to our dairy products. ‘The best way to keep free from 
injurious germs is to be clean. ‘The cows should be provided 
with clean bedding. Many times cows are allowed to lie in 
filth; this makes an environment in which bacteria grow rapidly. 
In short the cow stable should be kept clean and well lighted and 
ventilated. The cows should also be kept clean by brushing them 
every day. The milk and butter utensils, that is, the milk pails, 
strainers, milk cans, churn, and butter-worker, should be kept 
clean and sweet. 


Clean Milk. 


The cow’s udders and sides should be brushed before milking 
begins to keep the dust and dirt from falling into the milk. The 
milking should be done with clean, dry hands, for it is an ex- 
tremely filthy habit to milk with wet fingers. The milk should 
be strained immediately after milking, in a clean place, and 
through a wire gauze and three thicknesses of cheese cloth. All 
utensils in which milk is handled should be made of tin, wooden 
utensils should never be used. It is a good rule to follow, to 
clean all milk vessels immediately after using them. In washing 
the utensils rinse them first in cold or luke warm water, and then 
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wash them in hot water, using a good brush; then scald them in 
boiling water. Every dish or cloth that is used in connection 
‘with milk, after it is washed, should. be put-in.a clean place and 
where there is circulation of pure air. 


Methods of Creaming the Milk. 


After the milk has been produced the next step is to separate 
the cream from it. The old way was to put the milk in shallow 
pans and set in the cellar or pantry for the cream to rise. By this 
method considerable butter fat was left in the skim milk, and at 
the end of the year, this loss amounted to considerable money, 
even though but few cows were kept. 
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CUT 1. Illustrates a Cooley Creamer and Cans. The tank can be used for deep 
setting cans. It is not difficult to make a tank of this kind for holding 
the deep setting cans. 


The next system that came in use was the cold deep setting. 
This method was to place the milk in a can 20 inches deep and 
8 inches in diameter, and then put the can into a tank of ice 
water or cold well water. This method worked very well and 
separation was quite complete when the cans were kept in cold 
water from eighteen to twenty-four hours. 
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CUT 2. Shows a Hand Separator. 


The hand separator, which has ] 
was the next step in cream separation. 
ator is much more perfect tl 


secome extensively used, 

The work of the separ- 
ian either of the other methods. ‘this 
is shown by the increased amount of butter made when the hand 


separator is used. If great care is taken to keep the milk cool 
when set in shallow pans or deep cans fairly good separation will 
take place, but under ordinary conditions there will be a big loss 


in the skim milk as compared with the separator, which practi- 
cally removes all the fat from the milk. 


Room for Keeping the Milk. 


No matter what method of creamin 
some room in which to put tl 
should be kept neat and cl 


g is used there should be 
1e milk to be separated. This room 
ean and white washed at least once a 
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year. When milk is set in cellars or pantries great care should 
be taken to have either room free from the smell of vegetables, 
or odors of any kind, as milk so quickly absorbs them. If the 
deep setting system is used, it is essential to put a tank in this 
room containing cold water. The cans of milk are put in this 
cold water which aids in the separation of cream. If possible 
ice should be put up and used to cool the water in the tank, during, 
at least, the hot days of summer. Where is is impossible to have 
ice try to arrange to have the wind mill pump water from the 
well directly into the tank and have the overflow pipe lead to the 
stock tank. When the milk is set in shallow pans it should be 
kept in a clean cool place. When the hand separator is used the 
milk should be separated immediately after milking and the 
cream cooled. By putting the can of cream into cold water and 
stirring it occasionally while the cream is being cooled it will keep 
sweet and produce butter having a better flavor. 


Keeping Cream Sweet. 


When cream is separated by a hand separator it is warm and 
should be cooled immediately to a temperature of 58 degrees 
or less and kept there until there is enough cream to churn. The 
cream from cold, deep setting should be also kept cold until 
enough has accummulated to make a churning. . The quality of 
butter depends a great deal on keeping the cream cold and sweet. 
The cream can all be kept in one vessel provided the warm cream 
is cooled before mixing it with the cold cream. Just before 
churning all the cream is mixed together and ripened. 


Ripening Cream. 


This means mixing all the cream together at least twelve 
hours before churning, and souring it. Cream should be soured 
at a temperatture of 65 or 70 degrees F. Every buttermaker 
should have a correct dairy thermometer, for one cannot do accur- 
ate work without it. It is necessary to know the temperature 
of the dairy room, the water, the cream when ripening and the 
temperature of the cream at the time of churning. No one can 
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guess every time the correct temperature, therefore, it is import- 
ant to have a thermometer to not only save time, but to do good 
dairy work. 
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CUT 3—A Dairy Thermometer. 


The cream that is separated by shallow pan system is usually 
ripe enough for churning before it is skimmed. It is necessary, 
however, to mix the different lots of cream together for a few 
hours before churning. Cream from cold, deep setting is usually 
cold and sweet and must be kept from 25 to 36 hours after it js 
skimmed to get it in the Proper condition for churning. Separa- 
tor cream is also kept for 24 to 36 hours after it is separated 
before it is ready to churn. Al] cream should be mixed together 
at least twelve hours before it is to be made into butter. It should 
also be stirred occasionally when it is being ripened. 


How Often to Churn, 


The best butter is made by churning every day, but upon 
most fartns there is not enough cream to do this. If churning is 
done but twice a week good butter can be made if the cream has 
been kept cool and then ripened properly. Some farmers that 
own but two or three cows churn but once a week; under such 
conditions great care should be taken to keep the cream to 50 
degrees F. if possible. When cream is kept at a high tempera- 
ture tor a long time, the butter will have an old flavor. This is 
one of the reasons why so much of the dairy butter is sold so 
cheap. If cream is kept much below a temperature of 50 degrees 
F. it is likely to develop a bitter flavor. This is especially true in 
cold weather. | 


Preparing the Churn and the Butter Worker for Use. 


The churn and the butter worker should be thoroughly 
scalded with boiling water and then cooled with cold well water 


. 
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before the cream is put into the churn, or the butter put on the 
butter worker. A thorough scalding and cooling of the butter 
worker prevent the butter from sticking to it. It is very 1m- 
portant to keep the churn and the butter worker out of the sun 
and well soaked with water, so they will not become checked or 
cracked. 
Kind of Churn and Butter Werker to Buy. 

The barrel churn, square box* churn and rectangular churn 

all give good results. These churns “ bring” the butter by con- 


"UT 4—Shows a Barrel Churn. 


No. 0. Five-gallon Churn; churns 1 to 2 gallons of cream 
No. 1. Nine-gallon. ‘‘ aS lto4 ie 
No. 2. Fifteen-gallon ‘ ne 2to 7 S “ 


cussion of the cream in falling from one side to the other as the 
churn is revolved. A five gallon churn will churn from one to 
two gallons of cream, and a nine gallon churn from one to four 
gallons. <A lever butter worker is very cheap as well as a very” 
efficient utensil. Size No. 0 will work twelve pounds of butter” 
and size No. 1 will work twenty pounds of butter at a time. 


Churning the Cream. 


oii 


After the cream is ripened it is ready to churn. The first 
step is to cool the cream from 65 degrees F., the temperature at~ 
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which the cream was ripened, to about 55 degrees F. in the sum- 
mer, and to 58 degrees F. in the winter. If at these temperatures 
the cream should come in ten minutes, and the butter is soft, the 
next churning should be cooled somewhat lower, say two de- 
grees; on the other hand, if the cream is slow in coming the tem- 
perature should be raised. It should not take over 20 to 30 
minutes to churn a batch of butter. ‘The time that it takes to 
churn depends upon five things: (1) the ripeness of the cream. 
(2) The temperature of the cream. (3) The thickness of the 
cream or the per cent of the butter fat in it. (4) The length of 
time the cows have been milking. (5) The kind of feed that the 
cows are being fed. A gallon of cream should be heavy enough 
to churn three pounds of butter. When the cream is cooled to 
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CUT 5—Illustrates the different sizes of Horse Hair Sieves for 
straining buttermilk and cream. The 8-inch in diameter 
sieve is a very convenient size. 


proper temperature it should be strained through a hair sieve 
into the churn. By doing this will remove the large chunks of 
curd from the cream and prevents the butter from having white 
Specks. After straining the cream, butter color, if used, is put 
into the cream and then the cover to the churn is securely fixed. 
The churn should not be turned too rapidly, but at a speed that 
will produce the most concussion. A churn should never be filled 
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more than half full of cream. The churn should be stopped sev- 
eral times at the beginning of churning and cork removed to 
allow the escape of gases. When the cream begins to break 
considerable care should be exercised not to gather the butter 
granules into one large lump. Churning should cease when the 
butter particles are about the size of wheat kernels. The churn 
should be fastened and the butter milk drawn off. A fine hair 
sieve should be placed so the buttermilk can pass through it; 
this will catch any granules of butter that is likely to come out of 
the churn with the butter milk. When the butter is well drained 
from buttermilk, rinse it with a little water at a temperature of 
55 degrees F. After this has drained away put the cork in the 
churn and add a half pailful of well water to every ten pounds of 
butter, put the cover on the churn and revolve it slowly at least 
six times; then draw off the water and let the butter drain for 
fifteen minutes. 


Coloring the Butter. 


Butter should be colored to suit the people that are to buy it. 
Some persons want a high colored butter, while others preter a 
very light color, and some require no coloring at all. When 
- butter coloring is used it should be added to the cream after it is 
in the churn. A few drops of butter color should be added to the 
first churning and note the color of the hutter. If the butter is 
too highly colored, less butter color should be used in the next 
churning; on the other hand, if the butter is too light use a 
little more butter color. 


Salting the Butter. 


When the butter is well drained it is ready to salt, and this — 


is done in the churn, when the butter is in granular form. A 
part of the salt is sprinkled on top of the small granules and then 


the churn is turned enough to have the butter fall with unsalted 


side up and the rest of the salt is sifted on. Then put the cover 


on the churn and revolve it several times, after a few minutes the — 


butter is taken out and worked. This method has its difficulties 
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for the exact amount of butter is not known, but it can be closely 
estimated. About one and a half ounces of salt is used for every 
one pound of butter, this will insure about the right amount of 
salt when the butter is finished. ‘The butter should always be 
salted with good fine dairy salt, and coarse common barrel salt 
should never be used. | 


CUT 6—A Lever Butter Worker. 
No. 0, 20 inches wide; will work 12 pounds of butter 
No. i 30 6 be 66 66 20 ee ce 
No. 2, 40 Ce 66 ee 66 30 66 06 


Working the Butter. 


The butter should stand in the churn a few minutes so the 
salt will have a chance to dissolve; then it is taken out and put on 
the butter worker. ‘The object of working butter is to press the 
granules together; to get the salt evenly distributed and to expel 
a portion of the brine. It is a very easy matter to work butter 
too much, and have the butter greasy. Butter should never be 
worked with the hands for the warm hands will make it have a 
greasy and salvy appearance. When the salt is evenly worked 
through the butter and it has an even color and the granules well 
pressed together it is time to quit working. 

With the lever worker the butter is worked by pressing the 
lever on the surface of it, and occasionally folding the butter over 
with a laddle. Never allow the lever of the butter worker or 
butter paddle to slide over the surface of the butter, but press 
straight down when working the butter. 
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Package fcr Butter. 


A neat attractive package is very important if high prices are 
to be received for dairy products. The butter may be put up ina 


CUT 9—The Gem Fibre Butter 
Package. 
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CUT 8—Bradley Boxes. 


variety of packages. It can be pressed into square one pound 
prints and then wrapped with parchment papers, which should 
be soaked in salt water a few minutes before they are needed. 
Bradley boxes and the gem fibre package can be used, and they 
make a very neat and attractive package. The half gallon stone 
jar is also a nice package for delivering butter. 
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DAIRY LAWS OF iLLINOIS 


Laws of 1879, page 111. (Hurd’s Revised Statutes) (chapter 
38, sections 9-9e). 


AN ACT to regulate the sale of milk, and to provide penalties 
for the adulteration thereof. (Approved May 29, 1879). 


Section 1. That whoever shall, for the purpose of sale for 
human food, adulterate milk with water or any foreign substance, 
or whoever shall knowingly sell for human food, milk from which 
cream has been taken, without the purchaser being informed or 
knowing the fact, or whoever shall knowing ly sell for human 
food, milk from which what is commonly called “strippings’” has 
been withheld, without the purchaser thereof being informed or 
knowing the fact, or whoever shall knowingly sell for human 
food milk drawn from a diseased cow, knowing her to be so 
diseased as to render her milk unwholesome, or whoever shall 
knowingly sell for human food, milk so tainted or corrupted as 
to be unwholesome, or whoever shall knowingly supply, or bring 
to be manufactured into any substance for human food, to any 
cheese or butter factory or creamery, without all interested there- 
in knowing or being informed of the fact, milk which is adulterat- 
ed with water or any foreign substance, or milk from which cream 
has been taken, or milk from which what is commonly called 
“strippings’” has been withheld, or milk drawn from a diseased 
cow, knowing her to be so diseased as to injure her milk, or 
milk so tainted or corrupted as to be unwholesome, or whoever 
shall knowingly, with intent to defraud, take from milk after it 
has been-delivered to a cheese factory or creamery, to be manu- 
factured into any substance for human food, for or on account 
of the person supplying the milk or cream, or shall, with like in- 
tent, knowingly add any foreign substance to the milk or cream, 
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whereby it, or the products thereof, shall become unwholesome 
for human food, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and for each 
and every such misdemeanor shall be fined not less than twenty- 
five nor more than one hundred dollars or confined in the county 
jail not exceeding six months or both, in the discretion of the 
court. 


Section 2. Any person who shall adulterate milk, with the 
view of offering the same for sale or exchange, or shall keep cows 
for the production of milk for market, or for sale or exchange, 
in an unhealthy condition, or knowingly feed the same on food 
that produces impure, diseased, or unwholesome milk, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction, shall be 
punished by a fine of not less than fifty dollars nor more than 
two hundred dollars, for each and every offense. 


Section 8. Any person or persons who shall in any of the 
cities of this state, engage in or carry on a retail business in the 
sale, exchange of, or any retail traffic in milk, shall have each and 
every case in which the milk is carried or exposed for sale or 
exchange, and the carriage or vehicle from which the same is 
vended, conspicuously marked with his, her, or their name or 
names, also indicating by said mark the locality from which said 
milk is obtained or produced, and for every neglect for such 
markings, the person or persons so neglecting shall be subject 
to the penalties expressed in section 2 of this act; but for every 
violation of this act, by so marking said can, carriage, or vehicle, 
as to convey the idea that said milk is produced or procured from 
a different locality than it really is, the person or persons sc 
offending shall be subject to a fine of one hundred dollars. 


Section 4. Any person who shall, in any of the cities im 
this state, offer for sale any milk from which the cream or any 
part thereof shall have been taken, shall offer for sale and sell 
the same as skimmed milk, and not otherwise, and shall have each 
can or vessel in which such milk is carried or exposed for sale, 
plainly and conspicuously marked with the words “Skimmed 
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Milk.” Any person violating this section shall be subject to 
a fine not exceeding fifty dollars for each and every violatio:. 


Section 5. Upon the rendition of judgment imposing a 
fine as provided in the foregoing sections, it shall be the duty 
of the justice of the peace or other court rendering said judg- 
ment, also to render a judgment for the costs, and forthwith to 
issue a Capias or warrant of commitment against the body of the 
defendant commanding that, unless the said fine and costs be 
forthwith paid, the defendant shall be committed to the jail of 
the county, and the constable or other officer to whose hand said 
capias or warrant shall come shall, in default of such payment, 
arrest the defendant and commit him to the jail of the county, 
there to remain, as provided by section 308 of “An act to revise 
the law in relation to criminal jurisprudence,” in force July 1, 
1874, unless such fine and costs shall sooner be paid. 


Section 6. The addition of water or any foreign substance 
to milk or cream intended for sale or exchange is hereby declared 
an adulteration. Any milk that is obtained from cows fed on 
distilery waste, usually called “‘swills,’ or upon any substance 
in a state of putrification, is hereby declared to be impure and 
unwholesome. Nothing in this act shall be construed to prevent 
the addition of sugar in the manufacture of condensed or pre- 
served milk. 

Section 7. Section nine of division one of an act entitled 
“An act to revise the law in relation to criminal jurisprudence 
(approved March 27, 1874) ; and all other acts and parts of acts 
inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed. 


Laws of 1883, page 54 (Revised Statutes, chapter 5, sec- 
tion 29-32). 
AN ACT to require operators of butter and cheese factories on 
the co-operative plan to give bonds, and to prescribe penal- 
ties for the violation thereof. (Approved June 18, 1883). 
Section 1. That is shall be unlawful for any person or per- 
sons, company or corporation, within this state to operate, carry 
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on, or conduct the business of manufacturing butter or cheese on ~ 
the co-operative or dividend plan until such person or persons, 
company or corporation, shall have filed with the circuit clerk 
or recorder of deeds of the county in which it is proposed to 
carry on such business, a good and sufficient bond, to be ap- 
proved by such circuit clerk or recorder of deeds, in the penal 
sum of six hundred dollars, with one or more good sureties, 
conditioned that such person or persons, company or corporation 
proposing to carry on such business will, on or before the first 
day of each month, make, acknowledge, subscribe, and swear 
to a report in writing, showing the amount of product manu- 
factured, the amount sold, the prices received therefor, and the. 
dividends earned and declared for the third month preceding the 
month in which such report is made, and will file a copy of such 
report with the clerk of the town or precinct in which such fac- 
tory is located, and will also keep publicly posted, in a conspic- 
uous place in such factory, a copy of such report for the in- 
spection of the patrons thereof, and that such dividends shall be 
promptly paid to the persons entitled thereto. 


Section 2. Such bond shall run to the people of the State 
of Illinois, and shall be for the benefit and protection of all pa- 
trons of such factory, and suit may be had thereon by any person 
or persons injured by a breach of the conditions thereof by any 
action of debt for the use of the person or persons interested 
for all damages sustained by them. 


Section 8. Such bond shall be recorded by the circuit clerk 
or recorded with whom the same is filed, and all such reports so 
filed with any town or precinct clerk shall be preserved by him 
and held subject to the inspection of any person or persons in- 
terested. | | 


Section 4. Any person who shall willfully violate any pro- 
vision of this act shall be liable to a fine of not less than two 
hundred dollars, or more than five hundred dollars, or imprison- 
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ment in the county jail for not less than thirty days nor more 
than six months, or both, in the discretion of the court. 


Laws of 1879, page 11 (Revised Statutes, chapter 38, sec- 
tions 39a-39c). 


AN ACT to prevent frauds in the manufacture and sale of butter 
and cheese. (Approved May 31, 1879). 


Section 1. That whoever manufactures, sells, or offers for 
sale, or causes the same to be done, any substance purporting 
to be butter or cheese, or having the semblance of butter or 
cheese, which substance is not made wholly from pure cream or 
pure milk, unless the same be manufactured under its true and 
appropriate name, and unless each package, roll, or parcel of such 
substance, and each vessel containing one or more packages of 
such substance, have distinctly and durably painted, stamped, or 
marked therein the true and appropriate name of such substance, 
in ordinary boldfaced capital letters not less than five lines pica, 
shall be punished as provided in sectton 38 of this act. 


Section 2. Whoever shall sell any such substance as is men- 
tioned in section 1 of this act to consumers, or cause the same to 
be done, without delivering with each package, roll, or parcel 
so sold, a label on which is plainly and legibly printed, in Roman 
letters, the true and appropriate name of such substance, shall 
be punished as is provided in section 8 of this act. 


Section 38. Whoever knowingly violates section 1 or section 
2 of this act shall be fined in any sum not less than ten nor more 
than three hundred dollars, or imprisoned in the county jail not 
less than ten nor more than ninety days, or both in the discre- 
tion of the court; Provided, That nothing contained in this act 
shall be construed to prevent the use of skimmed milk, salt, ren- 
net, or harmless coloring matter, in the manufacture of butter 
and cheese. 
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Laws of 1881, page 74, (Revised Statutes, chapter 38, sec- 
tions 9f-9¢). 


AN ACT to prevent the adulteration of butter .and cheese, or 
the sale or disposal of the same, or the manufacture or sale 
of any article as a substitute for butter or. cheese, or any 
article to be used as butter and cheese. (Approved June 
1, 1681): 


Section 1. That whoever manufacturers,,out of any oleo- 
ginous substances, or any compound of the same other than that 
produced from unadulterated milk, or cream from the same, any 
article designed to take the place of butter or cheese produced 
from pure, unadulterated milk, or cream of the same, and shall 
sell, or offer for sale, the same as butter or cheese, or give to any 
person the same as an article of food, as butter or cheese, shall, 
on conviction thereof, be fined not less than twenty-five dollars 
nor more than two hundred dollars. 


Section 2. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with this 
act are hereby repealed. 


Laws of 1881, page 75 (Revised Statutes, chapter 38, sec- 
tions 9h-9o). 3 


AN ACT to prevent and punish the aduluteration of articles of 
food, drink and medicine, and the sale thereof when adul- 
terated. (Approved June 1, 1881). 


Section 1. That no person shall mix, color, stain, or pow- 
der, or order or permit any person in his or her employ to mix, 
color, stain or powder any article of food with any ingredient or 
material, so as to render the article injurious to health, or de- 
preciate the value thereof, with intent that the same may be sold; 
and no person shall sell or offer for sale any such article so mix- 
ed, colored, stained or powdered. 


* x * * 


Section 8. No person shall mix, color, stain, or powder any 
article of food, drink, or medicine, or any article which enters 
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into the composition of food, drink, or medicine, with any other 
ingredient or material, whether injurious to health or not, for 
the purpose of gain or profit, or sell, or offer the same for sale, 
or permit any person to sell or offer for sale any article so mixed, 
colored, stained, or powdered, unless the same be so manufac- 
tured, used, or sold, or offered for sale under its true and ap- 
propriate name, and notice that the same is mixed or impure is 
marked, printed, or stamped upon each package, roll, parcel or 
vessel, containing the same, so as to be and remain at all times 
readily visible, or unless the person purchasing the same is fully 
informed by the seller of the true name and ingredients (if other 
than such as are known by the common name thereof) of such 
article of food, drink or medicine, at the time of making sale 
thereof, or offering to sell the same. 


Section 4. No person shall mix oleomargarine, suine, but- 
terine, beef fat, lard, or any other foreign substance, with any 
butter or cheese intended for human food, without distinctly 
marking, stamping, or labeling the article, or the package con- 
taining the same, with the true and appropriate name of such ar- 
ticle, and percentage in which such oleomargarine or suine enters 
into its composition; nor shall any person sell or offer for sale, 
or order or permit to be sold or offered for sale, any such article 
of food into the composition of which oleomargarine or suine 
has entered, without at the same time informing the buyer of the 
fact, and the proportions in which such oleomargarine, suine, or 
butterine, beef fat, lard, or any other foreign substance has en- 
tered into its composition. Provided, That nothing in this act 
shall be so construed as to prevent the use of harmless coloring 
matter in butter or cheese, or other articles of food. 


Section 5. Any person convicted of violating any pro- 
visions of any of the foregoing sections of this act shall, for the 
first offense, be fined not less than twenty-five dollars nor more 
than two hundred; for the second offense he shall be fined not 
less than one hundred nor more than two hundred dollars, or 
confined in the county jail not less than one month nor more 
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than six months, or both, at the discretion of the court; and 
for the third and all subsequent offenses he shall be fined not less 
than five hundred dollars nor more than two thousand dollars, 
and imprisoned in the penitentiary not less than one year nor 
more than five years. 


Section 6, which makes ignorance of the provisions of the 
law a defense against preree non, is repealed in the food com- 
mission bill. 


Section 7? 2 The State’s Attorneys of this state are charged 
with the enforcement of this act, and it is hereby made their 
duty to appear for the people, and to attend to the prosecution 
of all complaints under this act, in their respective counties, in 
all courts. 


Section 8. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 


Laws of 1897, page 3 (Revised Statutes, chapter 38, sec- 
tions 39d-39n). 


AN ACT to regulate the manufacture and sale of substitutes for 
butter. (Approved June 14, 1897). 


Section 1. That for the purpose of this act every article, 
substitute, or compound other than that which is produced from 
pure milk or cret1m therefrom, made in the semblance of butter 
and designed to be used as a substitute for butter made from 
pure milk or its cream, is hereby declared to be imitation butter. 
Provided, That-the use of salt and harmless coloring matter for 
coloring the product of pure milk or cream shall not be con- 
strued to render such product an imitation. 


Section 2. No person shall coat, powder, or color with an- 
natto or any coloring matter whatever any substance designed 
as a substitute for butter, whereby such substitute or product 
so colored or compounded shall be made to resemble butter, the 
product of the dairy. No person shall combine any animal fat 
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or vegetable oil or other substance with butter or combined 
therewith or with animal fat or vegetable oil or combination of 
the two, or with either one, any other substance or substances, 
for the purpose or with the effect of imparting thereto a yellow 
color or any shade of yellow so that such substance shall reser- 
ble yellow or any shade of genuine yellow butter, nor introduce 
any such coloring matter or such substance or substances int» 
any of the articles of which the same is composed; _ Proviced, 
Nothing in this act shall be construed to prohibit the use of salt. 
rennet, and harmless coloring matter for coloring the products 
of pure milk or cream from the same. 


No person shall, by himself, his agents, or employes, prc- 
duce or manufacture any substance in imitation or semblance of 
natural butter, nor sell, nor keep for sale, nor offer for sale any 
imitation butter, made or manufactured, compounded or pro- 
duced in violation of this section, whether such butter shall be 
made or produced in this state or elsewhere. This section shall 
not be construed to prohibit the manufacture and sale, under 
the regulations hereinafter provided, of substances designed 
to be used as a substitute for butter and not manufactured or 
colored as herein prohibited. 


Section 8. Every person who lawfully manufacture any 
substance designed to be used as a substitute for butter sha'} 
mark by branding, stamping, or stenciling upon the top and 
sides of each tub, firkin, box, or other package in which said 
article shall be kept and in which it shall be removed from the 
place where it is produced, in a clean and durable manner, in 
the English language, the word “Oleomargarine,” or the word 
“Butterine,’ or the words “Substitute for Butter,’ or the words 
“Imitation Butter,’ in printed letters in plain, Roman type, 
each of which shall not be less than three-quarters of an inch in 
length. 


Sec. 4. It shall be unlawful to sell or offer for sale any imi- 
tation butter without informing the purchaser thereof, or the 
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person or persons to whom the same is offered for sale, that sub- 
stance sold or offered for sale is imitation butter. 


Sec. 5. No person, by himself for another, shall ship, con- 
sign, or forward by any common carrier, whether public or pri- 
vate, any substance designed to be used.as a substitute for butter, 
unless it shall be marked or branded on each tub, box, firkin, or 
other package containing the same, as provided in this act, and 
unless it be consigned by the carrier and receipted for by its true 
name: Provided, That this act shall not apply to any goods in 
transit between foreign States across the State of Illinois. 


Sec. 6. No person shall have in his possession, or under his 
‘control, any substance designed to be used as a substitute for but- 
ter, unless the tub, firkin, jar, box, or other package containing the 
same be clearly and durably marked, as provided in this act: Pro- 
vided, That this section shall not be deemed to apply to persons 
who have the same in their possession for the actual consumption 
for themselves or their families. E;very person who shall have 
in his possession or control any imitation butter for the purpose of 
selling the same, which is not marked as required by the provisions 
of this act, shall be presumed to have known during the time of 
such possession or control the true character and name as fixed 
by this act of such product. 


Sec. 7. Whoever shall have possession or control of any 
imitation butter or any substance designed to be used as:a sub- 
stitute for butter, contrary to the provisions of this act, for the 
purpose of selling the same, or offering the same for sale. shall 
be held to have possession of such property with intent to use 
it in violation of this act. 


Sec. 8. No action shall be maintained on account of any 
sale or contract made in violation of or with the intent to violate 
this act by or through any person who was knowingly a party to 
such wrongful sale or contract. 


Sec. 9. Whoever shall deface, erace, or remove any mark 
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provided by this act, with intent to mislead, deceive, or to violate 
any of the provisions of this act, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 


Sec. 10. Whoever shall violate any of the provisions of 
this act shall be punished by a fine of not less than fifty nor more 
than two hundred dollars, or by imprisonment in the county jail 
not to exceed sixty days, for each offense, or by both fine and im- 
prisonment, in the discretion of the court, or the fine alone may be 
sued for and recovered before any justice of the peace in the 
county where the offense shall be committed, at the instance of 
any person, in the name of the people of the State of Illinois as 
plaintiff. 


Sec. 11. It is hereby made the duty of the State’s attorney 
of each county in this State to prosecute all violations of this act 
upon complaint of any person, and there shall be taxed as his fees 
in the case the sum of ten dollars, which shall be taxed as costs 
in the case. 


AN ACT to protect the public from imposition in relation to can- 
ned or preserved food. (Approved June 27, 1885.) 


Section 1. That it shall hereafter be unlawiul in this State 
for any packer or dealer in preserved or canned fruits and vege- 
tables or other articles of food to offer such canned articles for 
sale after January 1, 1886, with the exception of goods brought 
from foreign countries, or packed prior to the passage of this act, 
unless such articles bear a mark to indicate the grade or quality, 
together with the name and address of such firm, person, or cor- 
poration that packed the same or dealer who sells the same. The 
firm, person, of corporation labeling such goods shall be con- 
sidered the packer or packers. 


Sec. 3. Any person, firm, or corporation, who shill falsely 
stamp or label such cans or jars containing preserved fruit or food 
of any kind, or knowingly permit such false stamping or labeling, 
and any person, firm, or corporation who shall violate any of the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
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and punished with a fine of not less than fifty dollars; in the 
case of vendors, and in the case of manufacturers and those falsely 
or fradulently stamping or labeling such cans or jars, a fine of not 
less than five hundred dollars not more than one thousand dollars, 
and it shall be the duty of any board of health in this State cog- 
nizant of any violation of this act to prosecute any person, firm, 
or corporation which it has reason to believe has violated any of 
the provisions of this act, and after deducting the costs of the 
trial and conviction, to retain for the use of such board the balance 
of the fine or fines recovered. 


PURE FOOD COMMISSIONER’S BILL 


For an act to provide for the appointment of a State Food Com- 
missioner and to define his powers and duties and fix his 
compensation, and to prohibit and prevent adulteration, fraud 
and deception, in the manufacture and sale of articles of 
food, and to repeal certain acts or parts of acts therein 
named. 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the People of the State of Illi- 
nois represented in the General Assembly: ‘That the office of 
State food commissioner for the State of Illinois is hereby 
created. Within thirty days after this act shall take effect such — 
commissioner shall be appointed by the Governor, by and with the ~ 
advice and consent of the Senate, and his term of office shall be for 
two (2) years from the date of his appointment and until his 
successor is appointed and qualified. Thereafter the term of 
office of the commissioner shall be for four years and until his — 
successor is qualified. ‘The salary of the commissioner shall be 
twenty-five hundred dollars ($2,500) per annum and his neces- 


sary and actual expenses incurred in the discharge of his official 


duties. 
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2. Such commissioner may, with the advice and consent of 
the Governor, appoint two assistant commissioners, each of ac- 
knowledged standing, ability, and integrity, one of whom shall 
be an expert in the matter of dairy products, and the other of 
whom shall be a practical and analytical chemist, who shall be 
known as State analyst. The salaries of such assistants shall 
not exceed eighteen hundred dollars ($1,800) each per annum 
and their necessary and actual expenses incurred in the discharge 
of their official duties. In case of the absence or inability of the 
State analyst to perform all the duties of his office, the commmis- 
sioner may appoint some competent person to assist in the same 
temporarily. | 


3. The food commissioner shall have authority to appoint 
necessary inspectors not exceeding six in number to assist in the 
work of the food commissioner at such times and for such periods 
of time as may be required in the enforcement of the dairy food 
laws of the State. Such inspectors shall have the same right of 
access to places to be inspected as the commissioner. ‘The com- 
pensation of such inspectors shall be three dollars ($3.00) per 
day for each day of actual service, and their necessary and actual 
expenses when so employed. 


4. It shall be the duty of the commissioner to enforce all 
laws that now exist or that may hereafter be enacted in this State 
regarding the production, manufacture, or sale of dairy products, 
or the adulteration of any article of food, and personally or by his 
assistants to inspect any article of food made or offered for sale 
within this State, which he may, through himself, or his assistants, 
suspect or have reason to believe to be impure, unhealthy, adul- 
terated or counterfeit, and to prosecute, or cause to be prosecuted, 
and person or persons, firm or firms, corporation or corporations, 
engaged in the manufacture or sale of any adulterated or counter- 
feit article or articles of food contrary to the laws of this state. 


5. It shall be the duty of the food commissioner to carefully 
inquire into the quality of the dairy and food products, and the 
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several articles which are foods or the necessary constituents of 
food, which are manufactured for sale or sold or exposed or 
offered for sale in this State, and he may in a lawful manner pro- 
cure samples of the same, and direct the State analyst to make due 
and careful examination of the same, and report to the commis- 
sioner the result of the analysis of all or any such food or dairy 
products as are adulterated, impure or unwholesome, in contra- 
vention of the laws of this State, and it shall be the duty oi the 
commissioner to make complaint against the manufacturer or 
vender thereof in the proper county, and furnish the prosecuting 
attorney with the evidence thereon and thereof to obtain a con- 
viction for the offense charged. ‘The food commissioner, or his 
assistants, or any person by him duly appointed for that purpose, 
shall have power in the performance of their duties to enter any 
dairy, creamery, cheese factory, store, salesroom, warehouse 
(excepted bounded warehouses for the storage of distilled 
spirits), where goods are stored or exposed for sale, or place 
where they have reason to believe food is stored or offered for 
sale, and to open any cask, tub, jar, bottle or package containing 
or supposed to contain any article of food, and examine or cause 
to be examined the contents thereof, and take therefrom samples 
for analysis. ‘The person making such inspection shall take such 
samples of such articles of produce, in the presence of at least one 
witness, and he shall, in the presence of such witness, mark or 
seal such sample and shall tender, at the time of taking, to the 
manufacturer or vender of such produce, or to the person having 
the custody of the same, the value thereof, but if the person from 
whom such sample is taken shall request him to do so, he shall, at 
the same time and in the presence of the person from whom such 
property is taken, securely seal up two samples of the article 
seized or taken, the one of which shall be for examination or 
analysis under the direction of the commissioner, and the other of 
which shall be delivered to the person from whom the article was 
taken. Any person who shall obstruct the commissioner or any 
of his assistants by refusing to allow him entrance to any place 
which he desires to enter in the discharge of his official duty, or 
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refuse to deliver to him a sample of any article of food made, sold 
or exposed for sale by such person, when the same is requested, 
and when the value thereof is tendered, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, punishable by a fine of not exceeding fifty dollars 
($50.00) for the first offense, and not exceeding five hundred dol- . 
lars ($500) or less than fifty dollars ($50.00) for each subse- 

quent offense. 


6. It shall be the duty of the State’s attorney in any county 
of the State, when called upon by the commissioner or any of 
his assistants, to render any legal assistance in his power to exe- 
cute the laws and to prosecute cases arising under the provisions 
of this act. ; 


7. The State board of health may submit to the commis- 
sioner, or to any of his assistants, samples of food or drink for 
examination or analysis, and shall receive special reports, show- 
ing the results of such examination or analysis. 


8. It shall be unlawful for the State analyst, while he holds 
his office, to furnish to any individual, firm or corporation any 
certificate as to the purity or excellence of any article manu- 
factured or sold by them to be used as food or in the preparation 


of food. 


9. The salary of the commissioner shall be paid from the 
fund appropriated for the payment of the salaries of State officers, 
and his assistants shall be paid out of the State treasury from the 
same fund and in the same manner as the salaries of other em- 
ployes of the State are paid, and their official expenses shall be 
paid at the end of each calendar month upon bills duly itemized 
and approved by the Governor, and the amount necessary to pay 
such salaries and expenses ‘s hereby appropriated. 


10. The commissioner may, under the direction of the Gov- 
ernor, fit up a laboratory, with sui‘icient apparatus for making 
analysis contemplated in this act, and for such purpose the sum 
of fifteen hundred dollars ($1,500), or so much thereof as may be 
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necessary, 1s hereby appropriated; and for the purpose of provid- 
ing materials, and for necessary expenses connected with the mak- 
ing of such analysis, there is also hereby appropriated so much 
as may be necessary, not exceeding six hundred dollars ($600) 
annually. ‘lhe appropriation provided for in this section shall 
be drawn from the State treasury upon certified bills aproved by 
the Governor. 

11. The commissioner shall make an annual report to the 
Governor on or before the first day of January in each year, 
which shall be printed and published. Such report shall cover 
the doings of his office for the preceding year and shall show, 
among other things, the number. of factories, creameries and other 
places inspected, and by whom; the number of specimens of food 
articles analyzed, and the State analyst’s report upon each one 
when the analysis indicates the same to be contrary to law; the 
number of complaints entered against persons for violation of 
the laws relative to the adulteration of food; the number of con- 
victions had and the amount of fines imposed therefor, together 
with such recommendations relative to the statutes in force as his 
experience may justify. he commissioner may also prepare, print 
and distribute to the newspapers of the State, and to such persons 
as may be interested or may apply therefor, a monthly bulletin 
containing results of inspections, the results of analysis made by 
the State analyst of articles offered for sale contrary to law, with 
popular explanation of the same, and such other information as 
may come to him in his official capacity relating to the adultera- - 
tion of food and drink products and of dairy products, so far as 
he may deem the same of benefit and advantage to the public; 

also a brief summary of all the work done during the month by 
the commissioner and his assistants in the enforcement of the 
laws of the State, but not more than ten thousand copies of each 
of such monthly bulletins shall be printed: Provided the neces- 
sary printing shall be done by the State printer, and all expenses 
for stationery and printing shall be audited and paid from the 
same fund and in the same manner as other State printing and 
stationery. 
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All fines, penalties and costs recovered for violations of this 
act and other acts now enacted or hereafter to be enacted prohi- 
biting or regulating the adulteration of foods shall be paid into 
the state treasury to the credit of the general fund of the state. 


12. No person shall, within this state, manufacture for sale, 
have in his possession with intent to sell, offer for sale, or sell 
any article of food which is adulterated within the meaning of 
this act. 


18. The term ‘food,’ as used herein, shall include all 
articles whether simple, mixed or compound, used for food, 
candy, drink or condiment by man or domestic animals. 


14. An article shall be deemed to be adulterated within 
the meaning of this act: 


First—lf any substance or substances has or have been 
mixed with it so as to depreciate, lower or injuriously affect its 
quality, strength or purity. 


Second—lIf any inferior or cheaper substance or substances 
has or have been substituted wholly or in part for the article. 


Third—If any valuable necessary constituent or ingredient 
has been wholly or in part abstracted from it. 


Fourth—lIf it be an imitation of and sold under the name of 
another article. 


Fifth—lIf it is mixed, colored, coated, polished or powdered, 
whereby damage or inferiority is concealed. or if by any means 
it is made to appear better or of greater value than it really is. 


Sixth—lIf it contains wholly or in part of a decomposed, 
putrid, infected, tainted or rotten animal or vegetable substance 
or article, whether manufactured or not, or, if it is the produce 
of a diseased animal, or if of an animal that has died otherwise 
than by slaughter. Provided, that an article of food that does 
not contain any ingredient injurious to health,.and in the case 
of mixtures or compounds, which may be now, or from time to 
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time hereafter, known as articles of food under their own dis- 
tinctive names, or which shall be labeled so as to plainly indi- 
cate that they are mixtures, combinations, compounds or blends, 
and not included in difinition fourth of this section, shall not be 
deemed to have been adulterated. Provided, further, that all 
manufactured articles of food offered for sale shall be distinctly 
labeled, marked or branded with the name of the manufacturer 
and place of manufacture, or the name and address of the packer 
or dealer who sells the same. 


15. No person shall manufacture for sale, offer or expose 
for sale, sell or deliver, or have in his possession with intent to 
sell or deliver, any vinegar not in compliance with the provisions 
of this act. No vinegar shall be sold as apple, orchard of cider 
vinegar which is not the product of pure apple juice, known as 
apple cider and apple orchard or cider vinegar upon test shall 
contain not less than one and three-fourths per cent, by weight, 
of cider vinegar solids upon full evaporation at the temperature 
of boiling water. 


16. All vinegar made by fermentation and oxidation with- 
out the intervention of distillation shall be branded with the name 
of the fruit or substance from which the same is made. All 
vinegar made wholly or in part from distilled liquor shall be 
branded “distilled vinegar.’ All fermented vinegar, not distilled, 
shall contain not less than one and one-fourth per cent, by 
weight, upon full evaporation (at the temperature of boiling 
water), of solids contained in the fruit from which said vinegar 
is fermented, and said vinegar shall contain not less than two 
and a half tenths of one per cent ash or mineral matter, the 
same being the product of the material from which said vinegar 
is manufactured. All vinegar shall be made wholly from the | 
fruit or grain from which it purports to be or is represented to 
be made, shall contain no foreign substance, and shall contain 
not less than four per cent, by weight, of absolute acetic acid. 


17. No person shall manufacture for sale, offer for sale or 
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have in his possession with intent to sell, any vinegar found upon 
test to contain any preparation of lead, copper, sulphuric acid 
or other mineral acid, or other ingredients injurious to health. 
All packages containing vinegar shall be marked, stenciled or 
branded on the head of the cask, barrel or keg containing such 
vinegar, with the name and residence of the manufacturer or 
dealer, together with the brand required in section 16 of this act. 


18. No person shall offer for sale, sell or deliver for food 
or drink purposes, ice, natural or manufactured, containing any 
decomposed, putrid, infected, tainted or rotten animal or vege- 
table substance or any ingredient which is poisonous or injurious 
to health. If intended for food or drinking purposes, shall not 
be composed of water of lower standard of purity than that 
required for domestic purposes by the State Board of Health. 


19. Any person or persons manufacturing for sale or sell- 
ing or offering to sell any candies or confectioneries adulterated 
by the admixture of terra alba, barytes, tale or other earthly 
or mineral substances, or any poisonous colors, flavors or ex- 
tracts or other deleterious ingredients detrimental to health, 
shall, upon proper conviction thereof, be punished by a fine of 
not less than ten nor more than one hundred dollars or impris- 
onment in the county jail not less than ten nor more than thirty 
days, or both such fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of 
the court. 


20. No packer or dealer in preserved or canned fruits 
and vegetables or other articles of food, shall sell or offer for sale 
such canned or preserved fruits and vegetables or other articles 
of food, unless such articles bear a mark, stamp, brand or label 
bearing the name and address of the firm, person or corporation 
that packs same, or dealer that sells same. All soaked or bleach- 
ed goods or goods put up from products dried before canning, 
shall be plainly marked, branded, stamped or labelled as such, 
with the words “Soaked” or “bleached goods” in letters not less 
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than two-line pica in size, showing the name of the article and 
name and address of the packer or dealer who sells same, 


21. No person shall manufacture for sale, have in his 
possession with intent to sell, offer or expose for sale, or sell as 
fruit, jelly, jam, or fruit butter, any jelly, jam or imitation fruit 
similar compound made or composed, in whole or in part, of 
glucose, dextrine, starch or other substance, and colored in imi- 
tation of fruit jelly, jam or fruit butter; nor shall any such jelly, 
jam or fruit butter or compound be manufactured or sold, or 
offered for sale, under any name or designation whatever, un- 
less the same shall be composed entirely of ingredients not in- 
jurious to health; and every can, pail or package of such jelly, 
jam or butter sold in this state shall be distinctly and durably 
labelled “imitation fruit, jelly, jam, or butter,” with the name 
and address of manufacturer or dealer who sells same. 


22. Extracts made of more than one principle must be 
labeled with the name ofeach principle or else simply -with the 
name of the inferior or adulterant. 


In all cases when an’ extract’ is labeled with two or more 
names, the type used is to be similar in size and the name of any 
one of the articles used is not to be given greater prominence 
than another. The word compound cannot be used. Extracts 
which cannot be made with fruit, berry or bean, and must neces- 
sarily be made artificially, as raspberry, strawberry, etc., shall 
be labeled “‘artificial.’’ Chocolates and cocoas must not contain 
substances other than cocoa mass, sugar and flavoring and will 
not be required to be labeled “compound” or “mixture.” Pre- 
pared cocoanut, if so labeled, shall contain nothing but cocoanut, 
sugar and glycerine, and shall not be classed as compound or 
mixture. 


23. Whoever shall falsebrand, mark, stencil or label any 
article or product required by this act to be branded, marked, 
stenciled or labeled or shall remove, alter, deface, mutilate, ob- 
literate, imitate or counterfeit any brand, mark, stencil or label 
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so required, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine of not less than 
twenty-five nor more than two hundred dollars, and costs of 
prosecution, or by imprisonment in the county jail for not less 
than thirty days nor more than ninety days, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment in the discretion of the court, for each and 
every offense. 


24. The taking of orders, or the making of agreements or 
contracts by any person, firm or corporation, or by any agent or 
representative thereof, for the future delivery of any of the ar- 
ticles, products, goods, wares or merchandise embraced within 
the provisions of this act, shall be deemed a sale within the 
meaning of this act. 


25. Every person manufacturing, offering or exposing for 
sale or delivery to a purchaser any article intended for food, 
shall furnish to any person, or analyst or other officer or agent 
appointed hereunder who shall apply to him for the purpose and 
shall tender him the value of the same, a sample sufficient for the 
analysis of any such article which is in his possession. Who- 
ever hinders, obstructs or in any way interfers with any inspec- 
tor, analyst or other officer appointed hereunder, in the perform- 
ance of his duty, and whoever wilfully neglects or refuses to do 
any of the provisions of this act, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction shall, where no specific penalty is 
prescribed by this act, be punished by a fine not exceeding two 
hundred nor less than twenty-five dollars, or by imprisonment in 
the county jail for a period not exceeding ninety days, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 


26. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act, 
and section 6 of an act entitled “An act to prevent the adultera- 
tion of butter and cheese, or the sale and disposal of the same, 
or the manufacture or sale of any article as a substitute for but- 
ter or cheese, or any article to be used as butter and cheese,” 
approved June 1, 1881, be and they are hereby repealed. 
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27. For the purpose of enabling dealers in products affect- 
ed by this act to dispose of same without loss, it is hereby ex- 
pressly provided that the penalties of this act, and prosecution 
under the same, are suspended until the first day of July, 1900. 
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DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


February 24, 1904, at Decatur, IIl. 


Directors of the Illinois Dairymen’s Association met at 
Decatur, Ill., February 24, during the State Farmers’ Institute 
convention to close up the business of the Greenville convention 
and to elect a secretary and treasurer. Directors present were: 
Joseph Newman, J. R. Biddulph, Irvin Nowlan and L. N. Wig- 
gins. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 
Reports of the secretary, Geo. Caven, and treasurer, H. H. Hop- 
kins, were read and referred to Directors M. Long and G. H. 
Gurler to be audited and approved. 

In regard to the dairy field work in the state being done un- 
der the dairy school of the University of Illinois, the following 
motion was offered and adopted: 


Whereas, the dairy field work in the state would be better 
systemized if put under the direction of one man, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we request that the whole field work in the 
state be put under the directio nof A. J. Glover. 


It was moved, seconded and adopted that the President, 
Secretary and M. Long secure bids and let the contract for print- 
ing the annual report, including the report of the Greenville 
convention. 

The secretary was directed to correspond with U. S. Baer 
of the Wisconsin Cheesemakers Association in regard to dates 
for the next annual convention and arrange dates which will not 
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conflict with the dates for the cheesemakers’ convention. ‘ Since 
the directors’ meeting the secretary has corresponded with Mr. 
Baer and announces the dates for the next convention of the 
Illinois Dairymen’s Association to be Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, January 10, 11 and 12, 1905. 

On motion the directors proceeded to the election of a sec- 
retary. 

Moved and carried that the President be directed to cast the 
vote of the directors for Geo. Caven as secretary. ‘The President 
announced that he had cast the ballot and that Mr. Caven was 
elected for the ensuing year. 

Moved and carried that the directors proceed to elect a treas- 
urer. On the informal ballot there were three nominees, H. H. 
Hopkins, the old treasurer had sent word that he would prefer 
to give up the office which he had held several years. On the 
first formal ballot John Coolidge, of Galesburg, had the ma- 
jority vote and President Newman declared him elected treasurer 
for the ensuing year. On motion the directors adjournd. 

Geo. Caven, Secretary. 


Hinckley, Ill., February 22, 1904. 
To the Board of Directors: 
Gentlemen :—I have the honor to submit the following re- 
port on money received and paid out by the treasurer from July 
1, 1904, to the present time. 


RECEIPTS. 
July 10, 1903, by check from the President ..... 14 $1500 00 
Jan: 25; 1904, by check fromi ‘the secretary jones. ee 330 00 
Feb...3, 1904 by check fromthe secretary «(2.5 a4 0 152 10 
Feb. 8, 1904 by check from the secretary ........... 20 00 
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EXPENSES. 

EIST kor Se GS as oie ee ee 7 00 
I ye ie ee ee ae a AO ee 105):75 
Re ec ae 26 10 
EE 5, ran ee te ah ae es eaten 35 00 
i Vy Duin ein Byala ly heat aes 623 10 
NE Be edu he) a Uae co soln o cout senha 7 tO 
Ne ee ee eer aN 100 00 
TS ee nk are bw wa te ue ie ee aPwopubl es aie 61 65 
Te a eeu d 49 70 
TEN ey eg Rc bie wo dwt oxo Seo 4 00 
I, 25 a ee ee ky Ro eens Oba es Bee ek Aw) 
i ca ye yin ek tn fey Wye hive 25 90 
ee ia eect neta 25 65 
en ec Oe ek we Re elas 12 86 
Te aati Gn we wl 26 95 
MI en Eek ccc se et wh baat meena O17 Ae 
I ee ee a ewe eyo bob eb eles 36 20 
Ny ie wc wage gm boc ns «alee oe bogged ONG: 
MM as cow gce can wR he ed ieee ok 18 -00 
Mo oe sie an ee ck oa pele ene akee ws 490) 
00 I i il a ie oR oe 1635 
IDE SiO ee Maes a 10 20 
I a Ge s,s) asec etas Soka es sao a nck Sodom 3 00 
DN Se ee ses oe 11 370 
OE SES Ee 18 00 
nny As ei oe eer pel bead Us Sak: 14 110 
Bree PN icing Sis aitakinys aya! dolar apiatajers had wreatews weld GoM 5 10 
I eg nel lt SD ep trtig aoa d ey 14 70 
MR cs ke INS Stans oS cee aa Nat 20 70 
Mey 8 I eer cre ar SE St yee 12 80 
MI 2s 5 wee gogo Soenddg Oe Gmmaraionh ccebee « 14 00 
MN rp NNN ote a agian ard om Ls 2 00 
I G3 aly) ie) Mite ON er to ei aah 12 00 
a 2 SE ei Canes ep ane ERS ene Oe Mae Tee 4 00 
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Check: Nios 778 eh ie, SOR 6 00 


Check NG 78088 a, ae PO SES ORS LS 20" 00 
Check Now iPS Te COMB ee oe 23°78 
Cele INO, 782!) 5 a ea a 25 60 
Check No. 783 SWS oe Fe a SRI Boe link 4 liek A rr 20 00 

MMOL So senwascaidw bs 4 leMAL 4 eS ean er $1497 30 


This shows a balance of $604.80, but not all the checks 
issued have been presented for payment and the expenses of the 
convention are not all in. According to the estimate of the 
secretary of bills outstanding which include the bills of several 
speakers at the convention, the items of expense in preparing for 
the convention, the expenses of the stenographer for reporting 
the meeting and preparing the report for publication, the last 
half of the secretary’s salary for the year and minor expenses, 
the sum on hand will meet all these requirements and possibly 
leave a small surplus. One less meeting of the directors was held 
this year, it not having been necessary to meet to locate the con- 
vention and on that account the matter of expense of the asso- 
ciation for the year was reduced and we feel sure of closing the 
business of the year without a deficit. 


Respectfully, 
H. H. HOPKINS, Treasurer. 


eee 


Chicago, February 24, 1904. 
To Directors Illinois Dairymen’s Association : 


I have the honor to report on the receipts and expenses of 
the office of secretary for the convention of 1904 as follows: 


RECEIPTS: 
Oy eieck: from: treasuser: ..42y:5 iss ware ket 2 $ 35 00 
By Gheck from, theaburen sve vet to ee ee 26 75 
Memberships via. 25% 7 s70 She 2 eR i 113 00 


Citizens of Greenville: seh. Atte eee eee 150 00 
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Sens. CO... TDAP 50 00 
Powe. Montlon & Co:...: Wey UCR 85 Bi ae 10 00 
Memmerere bab. Cons omit 2b. SA 10 00 
ue ny stal malt Co... ores wa eas one Oh ee 10 00 
Meee rretitia & Bro. occ we ce de ee ee eee we 5 00 
ME EES BO i sa 10 00 
oT) ee <A ea aes 10 00 
Smee eeOatAtOr: (CO, 2... koe ete eh ee eee ale nbs 35 00 
ME PeeeaTdsOn CO, ook a -jcrars e's oo me nce 8 ee eee 20 00 
gl RP ar 10 00 
Peele Supply, Con. . in sie te da sieere | aheys 10 00 
Preemie Unsirance® CO! oe asin ye oye eee eee ee 10 00 
0 i wie a hans tg wan cs at, oe sn Bd 20 00 
SOE le a ios gas oy lope apap seks mean cherms 20 00 
Wemmonme arm Machine Co. .......... Re Ae 30 00 
oi Oe i RS ES een cr a 10 00 
fatemeeea Separator CO. oo ee cite ee sin beeline 20 00 
ea a hg gach ns A ga At spat leg Bok el - 72 10 
De eeeer strom treasiiter »........- PAROS soe GU 72 60 
a edt eel 2. $Y59 45 

EXPENSES. 

bene ORKESS 3. YS. a ee ek $ 17 40 
eG eee we oretels Wau tte os ee Ea 
MME rah A Vs 5) 2S) oe swine wk argo oa Mk eaves Ie wale as 25 
NEEL ORIG sya seg tise Ga whe ated ede 4 epee see 1 10 
ememepeMYCIOPES ew. ke cc ek ee vee he ee 8 15 
elemammeramd telegrams ....- sees eee eee cee 3 00 
Pree, rolding and addressing ....... 22 bee eee ee 13 00 
RE thee 2 cen el age he eer aa 3 50 
A SRA es aie eae) Peed et eg ic 
RN NT he. oe ob ew ae eel eee eae 10 00 
ME Se, ai es anes ice Pagel", ings As had Salas Cede ene ha 75 
PREM MERDSUSES 0. aid tad te oaks vida Rav dwar He. 28 95 


Jan. 25, paid H. H. Hopkins, treasurer ..... ree he Lon 330 


00 
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Keb: 3, paid H, H; Hopkins, treasurer ......... 00) eee 152 10 
Feb, 8, paid,H..H, Hopkins, treasurer .....00). Agee 20 00 
March -8, paid HH, H, Hopkins,. treasurer: ¥.<¢2 ee 113 00 

fit CIAO e Mie nie eR en 2 AS Se $759 45 


In the items of expense, thé large ‘ones’ are stamp, freight 
and express’ and the folding, addressing, printing, etc. These 
are easily understood when ‘it'ts known that we mailed out over 
3800 of the’ bound reports, 1,000 programs, 750 posters, two sets 
of circular letters to members in regard to the convention and 
entry blanks.’ One of the best means of advertising the conven- 
tion was by fmeans’ of articles already prepared for printing. 
‘The articles wére written and set up ‘in the office of Chicago 
Dairy Produce; ‘and after being corrected in type were run 
through the proof*press and 75 copies taken. ‘These were mailed 
to the editors of papers along the Vandalia line and other towns 
near Greenville with the request to each editor that he use part 
or all of'the article. The express and freight item is larger this 
year because a larger proportion of the reports were sent out 
from the secretary’s office instead of from the publishers. In 
this report the item of $118 from memberships appears, and not 
in the treasurer’s report, the reason being that the money has 
not tans been pace over to him. Respectfully, 

VEE hee, rigte: GEO. real Secretary. 
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GREENVILLE BUTTER SCORES 


Creamery Butter. 


menenineon. Poplar Grove 2... i... cece kos s dae ces wee ne bevechos 7 
Pe ieison. Camp Point ............ gs Pb sage Wat INGE ot Repahe dias Py cate ies 92 
NIST FAVOR cose acess x OER CO le a cine eee 91 
Peeererrinesteen, Wean .:../...i<....- as cana WR  evae be ey Ai 921% 
ue eeck Winchester. S20e. 0. dane ad Berd MEMS eN: ISOs 851% 
Chas. MI. Dyer Hinckley-'. 20.5. 2.050%... Web Stic DURES tae ae ee mage 367 
Prom awey War, NASCOULAD oe ie. ce bbws to bene de weld Abra hee ay 
Sowasvaw seuren, Branklin “vo. ) 3... pe aeleten ibe: SOY an eee, SVK aT ey 89% 
ne ICT 1 INOKOMIS, 2 <5. oi vce a och ote a adovalaiel dip eel Biv Slee le buclave «bee 91 
Ree mE MME ES TON yk ak Skea ete we A eae cae ee wks oS wwe ele aes rs we 87 
EITC OTE 215 bad. vcdhe cvs 20 pew wlece Wiese Gd dee gels aalel delieee ela ees 93 
See ONT SLC WOTUSON | oo). ec cap ok o's 6 suc 8s pinpeveudiblapevartlS » otde e%s « ofelale 92% 
OMS ICIVIC CES Core educa cash soc do oe sew 0 eohiininekid ern e » TA¥e oble tos 91. 
ee OO oh. 6 a. 6th access < ox epn ene 0s)» eSypudindd abhi oa ous Ohd oie mpal 88 
nr ES COTOGK oon. scieiny cies «co «+ cumisovale « oveneyune out pga} Nagaes: 89 
errr 1G. SOMONAIK, bio 5 ose w+ 5 he © ae « trnsapesvetats cbevesn oa Bie sh 931% 
Pee ee MG WICH wis eee teceeie ee se hasth C1 oe REPS TS cotiea ered PSI a ae 951% 
Oe aT INUTSOLY) <. pa cage vecearsis 6 so os bo bce aeecneesceniat aes oe 88 
RE NT LITO To oo i mea’ selec cic seul ole a 00 cmBaalh > «ae clits « 22-86% 
Sem LIAR CTS oro ciaioss co padi ov < 6. ie e o/s a.s dole ih Bw miGhe & spmeperelide crac 94 
Pees er etme WOOO. (ba: . tes wie asote Gants oo serge oe ojo) 0 ws ommbysley * ofay a a oni 92 
Dairy Butter. 
MUG. MIA POLST: SAVAIDAL:. . bs2. e181 ook le oe ike we oe bse os ws aac 94- 
See er ee NVANCHESLCr fo Giownilgl.. th lnsianieh «ere bea. 43h 028... 888 
SMSO SSI T UA os as ciyane « eoninse ode ayaie euyoces alive wave € WM ere a od be 87 
ite mre er SDTinemeld i. 6... vs welae co 6 ols ae vw bees was ou ae 85 
Mrs, fi. FF) Purviance, Lincoln ..... eer oi leh Seta rence Shay tuber anesl Caen oe 95% 
(oe OS TE OF Ce i ar Baer pay ies ie at Sac ee ee Nid Sees ld 87 
erent beaver Creek fect icc eee ee ean Hey pee 85 
Cheese. 

Sasa as taal EAS COUMLA I TE ie. oo te oe eh glee 0h). Biielibes at 86 
J. R. Biddulph, Providence ...... Pains s. 3 056. e) ae RR RRs SRE Ader ae ca ee 90° 
Deamon, PYOVIOEHCE! 5.2. SOLE. cc ce cn boohled LS fo PRO AR. 81 


A. E. Thompson, who scored highest, being an employe of a member 
of the Elgin Board of Trade, won the gold medal given by that body to : 
an employe of any member who scored highest at this convention. 
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MEMBERSHIP LIST FOR 1904. 


Atchison, M. C., Woodbine. 

Alexander, C. B., Chicago 
Union Line). 

Allen, Fred J., (C. M. & St. P. R. R.) 


(Star 


Biddulph, J. R., Providence. 

Barwell, J. W., Waukegan. 

Boethke, Wm., Elmhurst. 

Bloyer, Otto, Elkhorn Grove. 

Bloyer, George, Harper. 

Blood, F. J., Chicago (Wells, Rich- 
ardson & Co). 

Browning, H. A., Elgin. 

Buelter, Henry, Batavia. 

Barclay, A. C., Elgin. 

Bueler, Anton, Bemes. 

Bell, K. J., 306 Fisher bldg., Chi- 
cago. 

Betts, H. S., Rockford. 

Bagley, F. R., Chicago (Francis D. 
Moulton & Co.) 


Clapp, C. E., Quincy. 

Carpenter, K. B., Thomson. 
Carbauch, Wm: T.,. Lanark, R; R. 2. 
Christ, John, Washington. 
Charles, A. D., St. Charles. _ 
Carr, George S., Aurora. 

Coolidge, J. H., Galesburg. 

Camp, L. E., Mt. Horeb, Wis. 
Crissey, N. O., Avon. 


Adams, Chas, J., Loda. 
Anderson, C A., Altuna. 
Ardrey, R. G., Oakdale. 
Austin, F. G., Effingham. 


Boehmer, H., Barrington. 

Breed, G., Galesburg. 

Bloomfield, R. A., Mt. Sterling. 

Burton, G. F., Mt. Carroll, 

Baldwin, Geo. H., Mendon. 

Beatty, Frank, Fairhaven. 

Benton, D. C., Kaneville. 

Bartholomew, C. L., Cedarville. 

Brinker, F. H., Winneshiek. 

Baldwin, R. C., Redpath. 

Brandt, W. B., Barrington. 

Burghart, A., 6038 Vernon Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

Blacet, Stephen, Greenville. 

Blizzard J. J., Greenville, R. R. 2. 


Campbell, A. B., Oregon. 
Coolidge, John, Galesburg. 
Cooley, Fred A., Yorktown. 
Crosier, Eli I., Utica. 
Caven, George, Chicago. 
Cook, F. L., Lyle. 

Cooper, Miss Mae, Steward. 
Carr, J. W., Aurora. 

Carr, F. A., Aurora. 
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Cooley, J. H., Cleburne, Texas 


Collyer, W. D., Chicago. 
Cutler, Geo. A., Herbert 
Campbell, M. S., Genoa. 
Collidge, C. P., Winnebago. 


Davis, S. E., Elgin. 

Davis Bros., Fairchild. 
Danielson, Peter, McConnell. 
Davis, C. W., Woodstock. 
Davenport, Prof. E., Urbana. 
Davis, A. E., Jr., Urbana. 
Davis, Wm. F., Quincy. 

Duell, H. R., Sandwich. 


Eastman, H., Shabona. 
Everts, M. C., 60 Wabash ave., Chi- 
cago. (The J. B. Ford Co). 


Finch, N. W., Victor 

Frein, H. P., Smithton. 

Freund, S. H., Johnsburgh. 

Francisco, M., Wauconda. 

Fulrath, P. G., Bristol. 

Fraser, Prof. W. J., Urbana. 

Fairchild, A. E., Chicago (M. H. 
child & Bro.) 


Gurler, G. H., DeKalb. 

Gullickson, Martin, Frankfort Sta- 
tion. 

Gray, Samuel, Hastings. 

Grout, A. P., Winchester. 

Gibbons, T. H., Elgin. 

Glover, A. J., Elgin. 


Cassens, Geo., Alhambra. 

Cobb, E. N., Monmouth. 

Carlisle, H. N., Effingham. 

Colwell, J. H., Chicago (The Sharp- 
les Co.) 


Dunlap, Mrs. Theodore, Abingdon. 
Dorsey, L. S., Moro. 

DeLano, H. W., Sugar Grove. 
Dyer, Chas. M., Hinckley. 
Dorsey, Clarence, B., Moro. 
Daniels, J. W., Greenville. 
Defrees, Tallie, Greenville. 
DeLaval Separator Co., Chicago. 


Erf, Prof. Oscar, Manhattan, Kan. 
Eade, A. T., Greenville. 


Fredericks, Andrew, 
Laval Separator Co). 

Fourbain, B. C., Belvidere. 

Fryer, Wm. Winslow. 

Foster, J: C:, Sparta. 

Fischer-Mann, Commission Co., 907 
N. 8rd St., St.’ Louis, Mo. 


Elgin (De 


Gray, Miss Nellie, Hastings. 
Greene, S. F., 7617 Union ave., Chi 
cago (Miller Pasteurizing Ma- 

chine Co). 
Guseking, W. G., Altemont. 
Grube, Geo., Greenville. 
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Herman, G., Manhattan. 

Houghland, A. C., Owatonna, Minn. 
Heller & Merz.) 

Hopkins, H. H., Hinckley. 

Hollister, W. S., Pana.: 

Hopkins, Geo. C., Oregon. 

Haecker, Prof. T. L., St. Anthony 
‘Park, Minn. 

Hicks, J. E., Thompson. 

Henry, R. J., Millersburg. 

Hoppensteadt, Geo. W., Eagle Lake. 

Hostetter, W. R., Mt. Carroll. 

Hardiker, F. H., Chicago (Mer- 
chants’ Despatch Transportation 
Co). 

Hostetter, A. B., Springfield. 


Jennings, A. A., 
Union Lines). 
Johnson, Lovejoy, Stillman Valley. 

Johnson, L. E., Byron. 


Chicago (Star 


Kerns, Walter, Warren. 
Knigge, L. H., McHenry. 
Kendall, George, Mt. Carroll. 
Kirkpatrick, J. R., Oakdale. 
Kilbourne, C. S., Aurora. 


Ludwig, Mat, Lockport. 

Lally, W. A., Chicago (Erie Des- 
patch Transportation Co). 

Long, M., Woodstock. 

Lucas, O. F., Belvidere. 

Lorah, G. W., Sugar Grove. 

Litchhardt, Herman, Schaumberg. 


Harvey, W. R., Ciare. 

Herkenheim, P. J., Maita. 

Howe, T. J., Owantonna, Minn. 

Horsing, S. S., Stillman Valley. 

Howell, Carrie B., R. R. No. 2, Ur- 
bana. 

Hatch, Fred L., Spring Grove. 

Hall, C., R. Ro No. i. Gantentt 

Hunt, James R., Ottawa. 

Hovey, E. L., Capron 

Hilfiker, Jas. H., Manhattan. 

Hart, Prof. Js:W.,) Usbana: 

Hopper, H. A., Urbana. 

Hayden, C. C., Champaign 

Haecker, Prof. A. L., Lincoln, Neb. 


Janes, W. E., Hinsdale. 
Jensen, S. M., Orangeville. ’ 
Johnson, Lars, Stewardson. 


Kruse, Wm., Ontarioville. 

Kimzey, W. R., Tamaroa. 

Keeney, Z. J., Chicago (Sharples 
Co). 

Kent, A. H., Mulberry Grove. 


Lorengen, C., Rockford. 

Latzer, J. A., Delta, O. 

Leass, S..L., Sullivan. 

Lindley, Hon. C. J., Greenville. 
Lohmen, Wm. C,, Sorento R. R. 2. 
Lee, Carl, E., -Eigin. 
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Mann, W. E., Pecatonica. 

Metzger, F. L., Millstadt. 

McNish, F. J., Chicago (Creamery 
Package Mrg. Co). 

Moore, W. S., Chicago. 

Muller, F. J., Milledgeville. 

McCredie, Wm., Elgin. 

Mallory, Grant, Freeport. 

Mason, J. L., Elgin. 

Mason, J. P., Elgin. 

McFarland, Frank, Big Rock. 

Myers, O., Little Rock. 

Murphy, R. R., Garden Prairie. 

Monrad, J. H., New York. 

Musselman, S. L., Brookville. 


Nowlan, Irvin, Toulon. 

Nelson, Peter, Creston. 
Newman, Joseph, Elgin. 
Nelson, L., Camp Point. 


Olson, Chas., Kirkland. 

Ohi, Wm., Stevens. 

Osgood, H. B., Chicago (Cry. Pkg. 
Mfg. Co.) 


Poplett, C. A., Dunlap. 
Powell, J. W., Peoria (Merchants’ 
Despatch Transportation Co). 
Petit, Peter, North Aurora. 
Patterson, J. P., Plainfield. 
Peak, S. W., Winchester. 
Powell, L. A., Bowen. 
Phillips, Louis, Germantown. 
Patton, R. A., Hanna City. 
Peterson, Berger, Round Grove. 
Palmer, F. R., Pearl City. 
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Maurer, W. H., Rock Grove. 
McFarland, Frank, Big Rock. ° 
McConnell, Carrie, Ridott. 
Michener, E. P., Chicago (Brigg’s 
House). 
Mann, F. J., Gillman. 
Machamer, I. G., Lanark. 
McNurlin, Wm. L., Stewart. 
Mingle, John, Toledo. 
Montgomery, A. R., Capron. 
Misner, F. H., Rockford. 
Meyer, Adolph, Greenville. 
McConaghie, Samuel, Victor. 
Morris, Geo. O., Greenville. 


Newman, John, Elgin. 
Nolting, E. L., Elgin. 
Nolting, August, Elgin. 
Newman, Balch W., Elgin. 


Owen, E. R., 204 Market St., St. 
Louis (Blanke & Hank.) 


Phillips, J. A., Damascus. 


Patterson, R. M., Chicago. 

Purvis, Miller, 224 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. ) 

Pfingston; H. W. F., Schaumberg. © 

Pierce, Harry, Savanna. 

Palmer, H. W., McLean. 

Purviance, Mrs. H. P., Lincoln. 

Patterson, R. M., Chicago (State 
Food Commission) 
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Redpath, R. G., Baldwin. 
Rutter, Geo. E., St. Libory. 
Reed, Geo. Belvidere. 
Rawson, Frank E., Alden. 
Rice, H. B., Lewiston. 


*Shearer, A. J., Aurora. 

Sykes, Josiah, Kaneville. 

Sudendorf, E., Clinton (Wells, Rich- 
ardson & Co). 

Spanger, E. E., Big Rock. 

Sloggett, John, Hinckley. 

Stewart, John, Elburn. 

Sullivan, Miss Lizzie, Providence. 

Sally, A. J., Garden Prairie. 

Spies, L. A., St. Jacob. 

Staples, W. S., Hooppole. 

Steidley, A. B., Carlinville. 

Spencer, C. V., Chicago (Santa Fe 
Railroad). 

Swanzey, L. M., Ridott. 

Sawyer, J. F., 79 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. 

Schlattman, Fred, St. Libory. 

Springer, Mrs. Eva H., Springfield. 

Slouborg, Thomas, Savanna. 

Straw, T. H., Shannon. 

Springsteen, P. J., Egan. 

Schoch, Irwin E., Freeport. 


Thompson, A. E., Poplar Grove. 

Thompson, Frank B., Greenwood. 

Thurston, Henry F., 355 Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 


Van Patten, David, Plainfield. 
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Roessler, Theodore, Shelbyville. 

Robertson, N. Y., 262 Wabash ave., 
Chicago (Diamond Crystal Salt 
Co). 

Riegel, John O., Highland. 


Seidel, C. H., Orangeville. 

Speed, Chas. V., Baileyville. 

Savage, B. W., Sigel. 

Stevens, J. D., 306 Fisher Bldg., 
Chicago (Empire Separator Co). 

Scotey, W. H., Greenup. 

Spaulding, F. W., 22 Sacramento 
St., Chicago. 

Strain, Jas. A., Greenville. 

Shoemaker, A. A., Nokomis. 

Swayze, Fred C., Mascoutah. 

Scharth, John, Mascoutah. — 

Snyder, J.-E: €Cry.’ Pke. Co:y-cne 
cago. 

Stowell, J. E., Chicago (The Sharp- 
les Co). 

Swartz, S. A., Greenville, R. R. 1. 

Sieck, W. J., Greenville. 

Schumaker, John, Eldermont. 

Shilling, S. B., Mason City, Ia. 

Seaman, J., Greenville. 

Stocker, J. J., Greenville. 


* Deceased. 


Taylor, W. H., Stillman Valley. 
Thornton, Chas. H., Argyle. 
Tindall, W. K., Malta. 


Van Kuren, S. J., Franklin. 
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Whitney, R. A., Greenville. 

Waterman, M. H., 303 W. North St., 
Danville. 

Williams, C. H., Chicago (Colonial 
Salt Co). 

Wright, F. W., Joslin. 

Wood, R. L., Woodhull. 

Wilson, Geo. R., Monmouth. 

Welford, R. G., Red Bud. 

Wilson, E. L., Manhattan. 

Wilder, C. R., Manhattan. 

Waspi, J. S., Spring Grove. 

Wiggins, L. N., Springfield. 

Woodard, C. H., Big Rock. 

Winton, W. W., Madison, Wis. (C. 
M. & bt: P: R. R.) 

Waterman, Geo. E., Garden Prairie. 

Wentworth, E. M., Davenport, Ia. 
(Star Union Lines). 


Younes, Hy J., Stillman Valley. 
Young, W. H., Aurora. 
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Willson, D. W., Elgin. 

Weaver, Vernon A,, Greenville. 

Welsh, S. T., Lake Creek. 

Wise, Geo., Greenville. 

Wright, S. N., Elgin. 

Woolverton, D. C., 154 Lake street, 
Chicago. 

Walline, C. W., Cambridge. 

Wader, August, Highland. 

Wolf, Mrs. E., Rock City. 

Wood, D. E., Elgin. 

Willson, W. C., Elgin. 

Winnebago Butter Mfg. Co., Win- 
nebago. 

Wilkening, W. C., Schaumberg. 

Walton, Edw. B., Arma. 

Wescott, N. E., Dennison, Ia. 

Welch, W. K., Wyandotte Mich. 

Woodburg, A. E., Danville. 


Young, F. L., Kaneville. 
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